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M.DCCC,XXXIX. 


TO THE READER. 


I comMMENcED writing the following Work 
while unconscious that there existed any ‘‘ Dr- 
CAMERON’ save that of Boccaccio; and after 
I had advanced so far in pursuance of my. © 
adopted plan, “‘ THe DeEcAMERON OF THE 
-Movuntain”’ made its appearance. I didnot, ~ 
however, in consequence of this circumstance, 
relinquish the title I had chosen for my book, 
from the idea that its name was now somewhat 
hackneyed. I still preferred retaining the mode 

of introducing my ‘Tales which I had originally 
designed, thinking that a little system in the 4 
arrangements of the several parts of the Work a 
might render it more agreeable to the Reader. ae 
Had I regarded my simple stories in the light 4 
of valuable literary productions, they might a 
then, like “ Orient pearls,” have been ‘“ at 
random strung; but, viewing them without 
any undue partiality, it seems to me, that the 
alternation from the narrative to the conversa- 
tional style affords a pleasing repose to the 
mind, which has been hurried from incident to 
incident, while threading the mazes of fiction. «i 
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DECAMERON OF THE WEST. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LETTER FROM ARTHUR SINCLAIR, ESQ. TO MRS SINCLAIR, 
RESIDING IN EDINBURGH, 


Belle Prairie, State of Mississippi, 
2d May 1834. 

My Dear Moruer,—I have frequently heard 
you say, in speaking of myself, “ Would that I saw 
you a sensible young man making your bread.” 
Behold now the ze plus ultra of your ambition ac- 
complished ; for I am literally making my bread, and 
kneading together the component parts of it most 
dexterously. By the date of this letter you will ob- 


serve that I have left the populous parts of Kentucky 
VOL, I. A 
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in which I was settled, and with the pilgrim’s staff 
in hand, I have journeyed towards the beautiful 
shores of the Mississippi. The cholera, which raged 
so violently in New York and the other Northern 
States, forced its desolating way also into the retired 
recesses of Kentucky, and drove many of the inha- 
bitants thence. In my own neighbourhood it was my 
painful destiny to observe many a blooming youth, 
and many a fair maiden, cut off in the flower of life, 
by that fell destroyer, and amongst those of advanced 
years, the mortality was increased in a tenfold de- 
gree. 

Nine individuals besides myself, endeared to each 
other by frequent and pleasant intercourse, and like- 
wise by the thought, that none of us were by birth 
American, but all “of the Old Country I guess,” 
whether English, Scotch, or Irish. In order, if pos- 
sible, to shun the ravages of the pestilential distemper, 
we resolved for a while to pitch our tents on the 
banks of this magnificent river; which, though it 
may be “unknown to song,” is by no means un- 
worthy a place in descriptive poetry. Our stock of 
provisions was but scanty, intended only to last for 
about two months; however, on that account it was 
the more easily conveyed along trackless paths, some- 
times covered with long grass, perhaps commensurate 
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in height with that of the far-famed pampas of South 


America, and whose undulations were as beautiful 
as any in that country. Occasionally our baggage- 
carts, men and horses, were all, as it were, entombed 
in these grassy gulfs, yet to a fanciful mind the 
prison in which we were enclosed, surrounded by 
the luxuriant stalks of herbage, might be said to re- 
semble an emerald cave of the ocean, for an undu- 
lating surface had just closed over us. Our journey 
having at last terminated, we encamped near the 
river, and sat down to refresh ourselves after the 
toils of this our pilgrimage to the altars of Hygeia; 
and I rejoice to say that the goddess has “smiled 
propitious” upon our praiseworthy exertions, and the 
benevolence of heart that dictated this care of our- 
selves. The evening breeze blew fresh upon us, 
and our stores of wine, corned beef, biscuits, &c. had 
a most exhilarating effect upon our spirits. One of 
the party remarked, that a few books would be an 
“immense acquisition in the wilderness, whither we 
had flown like birds of passage for a brief season. 
“Oh, but,” said Patrick O’Donnell, “ unless we find 
‘books in the running brooks,’ we shall never find 
them here at all, at all.” “ And what have you got?” 
continued Pat, addressing a young Scotchman of an 
interesting and thoughtful aspect. “The best book 
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of all,” replied he ; “I have a Bible.” “ Well, now, 
we shall make you our chaplain, and you will be the 
minister of a church voluntary in this solitary part 
of the earth.” “ And you, Sinclair, you canny Scot, 
lug out your stores, ‘vita sine literis mors est.” I 
did so accordingly, and one volume of my slender 
stock chanced to be, “The Decameron” of Boccaccio. 
The gentleman who spoke first was pleased with the 
discovery, and exclaimed, “ Why cannot we now 
have a second edition of the Decameron amongst 
ourselves of this assembly? And if the new edition 
be not improved, as the title-pages of books fre- 
quently indicate, it may at all events be corrected, 
and freed from the immoralities which pollute the 
_ works of this celebrated Italian. 

« According to Boccaccio, ten of the natives of 
Florence retired from that city, on account of the 
plague; we also have left our homes from the pre- 
valence of cholera; and what should prevent us 
carrying the analogy still farther? _ Each of the ten 
Florentines, during the ten nights of their exile, told 
a tale for the entertainment of his companions ; 
now, let us adopt the same plan to while away our 
evenings.” “ An excellent idea,” cried all the other 
gentlemen; “but do you, who made the proposal, 


commence also the recital.” 
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_ Thinking that my sisters, and you also, my dear 
mother, will be gratified by the account of our 
mental entertainment in an American wilderness, I 
shall proceed to detail these narratives as they were 
severally related. The gentleman who proposed 
this mode pour passer le temps, and who yielded a 
ready acquiescence in the general wish that he 
should set the example in the matter, deserves a 
slight notice as to his personal appearance, and I am 
sure my sisters will think him interesting. 

His eyes are a very dark blue, with black eye- 
lashes, “his forehead high and pale,” and his mouth 
is beautifully formed. His complexion has been 
originally fair, though it is now a good deal sun- 
burnt. His figure is tall and rather slight, consider- 
ably bent for his’ years, which seem not more than 
thirty-five. He is indeed very handsome, and the 
habitual expression of his countenance indicates be- 
- nignity, but from the occasional dark shades that 
cross it, one is led to imagine that he has expe- 
rienced some overwhelming sorrow. So much for 
the outward man, and now I present you with his 
narrative. 


attack 


NIGHT FIRST.—TALE FIRST. 


THE SCOTTISH BORDERER’S TALE. 


The Abenged of Weaben, 


¥ 


I rrust that no one now present will accuse me of 
egotism, if some remarkable events connected with 
my own domestic history should be made known to 
them. I ama native of the Scottish Border, and 
amongst the “Links of green Liddesdale” I first 
drew breath. My name of Elliot is one renowned in 
Border chivalry, and my ancestors were ever suc- 
cessful in those exploits, where the good old rule of 
“taking when we have the power” was strictly ad- 
hered to. Iwas proud of my distinguished ancestry, 
and pleaded as an excuse for what in our times 
would be justly termed lawless depredation, that 
there was a virtue in the necessity which made men 
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plunderers, since the character of an aggressor could 
alone shield one from neighbouring aggression. My 
parents both died when I was about fourteen years 
of age, leaving me and an only sister to the charge 
of an aunt, who being herself a widow and childless, 
could easily devote her time to the care of her 
nephew and niece. My sister was ten years my 
junior, and when I looked at her helpless childhood, 

deprived of a mother’s care, I clasped her in my 
; arms, and shed many tears upon her lovely infantine 
countenance. From that moment she became to me 
an object, whom I regarded with inexpressible ten- 
derness of affection. ‘The passion of love, with all 
its excitement of hopes and fears, does not yield the 
- calm repose of joyful feeling, which is afforded by 
the endeared attachment of a brother to a favourite. 
sister. 

My aunt, Mrs Grieve, possessed an excellent 
heart, and loved her brother’s children. She had 
much common sense in the ordinary affairs of life, 
but her range of ideas was very limited, and when 
Agnes and I advanced in years, we found no kindred 
spirit in her as to intellectual pursuits. My paternal 
residence of Larisfell was situated on one of the 
green holms or meadows, which on either side en- 
compass the small river called the Liddel, only the 
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' distance of a quarter of a mile from the water- 
course. Behind the house was a thick copse of 
natural wood, which grew on a sloping bank. In- 
termingled with the weeping birch, the oak, the 
larch, and the hazel, were the wide-spreading fern, 
bramble, furze, and broom, which, in the months of ~ 
May and June, formed a gay assemblage of colour- 
ing, and this “ trellis work of nature” I never failed 
to admire. Behind this copse were a few arable 
fields, and in the distance, towards the west and 
north, the horizon was bounded by a chain of hills, 
beautifully green and picturesque in form. Towards 
the south and east, for a considerable extent of 
country, nothing was to be seen but wild moorland 
mossy ground, which, except during the heat of 
summer, was most uncertain footing for the unwary 
traveller, who might thereby cross from Cumberland 
to Roxburghshire. And if a solitary sheep should 
haply stray on that moor, it might bleat its last ere 
succour could reach it in that impervious swamp. 
Our dwelling was a long, low-roofed, old-fashioned 
mansion, containing many small rooms, whose floors 
and ceilings too nearly approached each other for 
the lungs of a modern fine lady or gentleman to 
breathe freely in. Fortunately, however, my sister 


and I had much simplicity of mind in our modes of 
A2 
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_ judging concerning buildings, furniture, and house~ 


hold decorations, and the thought of the inclegance 
of the home of our ancestors never caused a throb 
of mortified vanity to ruffle the serenity of our 
bosoms. 

“Save a few cottages, there was no human habita- 
tion nigh our residence, and this extreme loneliness 
of the landscape possessed for me an inexpressible 
charm. 

My guardians, on the death of my father, sent me 
to conclude my studies at the University of Edin- 
burgh, where the profound science of one of the 
professors enlightened and pleased my understand- 
ing, whilst the glowing eloquence of another capti- 
vated my imagination. Henceforth the pursuit of 
knowledge became one of the most engrossing occu- 


pations of my life. My sister also perfected herself 


in the more feminine branches of education at a 


boarding-school in the above metropolis, and re- 
turned home a proficient in music, drawing, the 
French and Italian languages, in addition to which, 
I taught her afterwards “the tongues of Spain and 
Germany,” as Dominie Samson would say.—She 
returned from school about the time she had com- 
pleted her sixteenth year. 

The value of my“estate did not exceed L.600 of 
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annual income. ‘The chief part of my land was let 
to a farmer, for although “I venerated the plough,” 
poetically at least, as having inspired the rural Maro, © 
and our own immortal Thomson, yet I was no a 
ene either in theory or practice. 

_ One morning soon after Agnes returned from 
Edinburgh, my aunt received a letter from a widow 
lady residing in Liverpool, relict of a cousin of my 
father and of Mrs Grieve. This lady intimated her 


intention of visiting us very soon, to my aunt’s no 


small consternation, who exclaimed, “These English _ | 


folk have no consideration about them at all, just to _ 
think that in Liddesdale one can get everything at 
a minute’s warning, as if we were in Liverpool, or 
some 0’ thae big towns.” “ Does any one accom- 
pany Mrs Hardwell?” I asked. “ Her son, a lad 

about eighteen,” my aunt replied. ‘This intelligence, 
in its turn, threw my mind into a most uneasy state 


of perturbation. Imagine to yourselves, my friends, : ; 
a student assiduously devoted to scientific research, 
suddenly about to be intruded upon bya youth, who, _ a 
* he understands, thinks of invading his premises, _ : 


chiefly for the sake of shooting, and the student, out = 
of necessary politeness and. hospitality, must shoulder = 
his gun along with his guest, being quite unprovided 
with a gamekeeper at the time. Oh for a game- = 
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keeper, pro tempore, thought I. “ Bessy,” said I, 
calling to a girl who stood in front of the house, 
* come here immediately.” 

She darted like lightning into the apartment, but 
without regarding me she ran suddenly up to my sis- 
ter, seized her hand, held it in both of hers, looked 
in her face with an expression of the utmost joy and 
affection, and exclaimed, “ Oh, Ma’am! oh, Miss Ag- 
nes, and are ye weel? sae bonnie ye look.” 

« Thank you, dear Bessy,” my sister replied, “J am 
well, and glad to see you and my own Liddesdale 
again ; but come away into my bed-room, that I may 
show you a gown and bonnet which I have brought 
you from Edinburgh.” So away glided the damsels 
in an instant, and I had not the cruelty at the mo- 
ment to recall Bessy on account of my message. 

When they were gone, Mrs Grieve, turning to me, 
said, “Indeed, Henry, Agnes will put very foolish no- 
tions into that lassie’s head. Only think of her bring- 
ing from Edinburgh what she calls a gypsy costume 
to put upon Betsy, that she may draw her picture for- 
sooth! A bonnie like notion for a tinkler lassie to 
sit for her picture as if she were a countess; the girl 
will fancy herself a beauty.” 

_ * But, my dear aunt,” said I, “ Betsy is really very 
pretty in the gypsy style.” 
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“ Pretty !” she replied; “a blackit like thing.” | 

I, for the sake of a little good-humoured argu- 
ment, praised her shape, which was truly elegant, 
the brightness of her dark eyes, her coal black 
glossy ringlets, handsome mouth, and the arch yet 
gentle expression of her countenance, which, not- 
withstanding her bronzed complexion, rendered her 
a very interesting looking country maiden. - 

My worthy aunt looked seriously alarmed at what 
she thought my undue admiration of a peasant girl, 
so, not wishing to excite in her mind unwarranted 


suspicions, I ceased my eulogy of the eypsy. «But 


my dear aunt,” said I, “let Betsy be sent immediately 
to Coppeltown, with a letter to Mr Maxwell, to ask 
his aid in procuring for me a man who understands 


the management of dogs, and knows the best ground _ 


for shooting. A shocking bore to me this young 
scape-grace coming here, to take me from my books 
and my own pursuits; besides, you and I have scarcely 


seen Agnes yet, and there are so many things thatI =~ 


had a mind to teach her.” Betsy was accordingly 
despatched to the neighbouring town, and in order 
to while away the time till her return, I took a walk 
in a fine September morning with my sister. I first 
addressed her in these words: “ How happy am I, my 
dear, that you are now returned from school. I trust 


* 
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that the regard you feel for your companions left 
behind you is not so great as to cause you to regret 
your return home.” 

“ Certainly not, my dear brother,” she replied. 
* There was not one of my acquaintances at school 
who did not seem to regard study and the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge as something that must be done, 
in order to shun the reproof of our excellent gover- 
ness, and also that of their parents when they should 
come to town. ‘There was, indeed, none like you, 
my dear Henry, who loved intellectual improvement 
for its own sake.” 

* Then you will feel no want of young persons to 
associate with,” said I, “ but be satisfied with your 
aunt and your brother.” 

«“ Quite satisfied,” she replied; “but, Oh Henry, 
the want of a mother is a sad thing for a young girl!” 

I clasped her in my arms, and assured her that 
I would endeavour to be father, mother, as well as 
brother, to her. At last my sister left me, and I 
went to inquire about my messenger to Coppel- 
town. I walked towards a cottage, where an old 
woman, the grandmother of Betsy, resided, and in 
which dwelling this girl also lived. This woman, 
known usually by the name of Old Meg in our 
neighbourhood, belonged likewise to the gypsy tribe. 
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I opened an outer door, walked along a passage lead- 
ing to this ancient sybil’s apartment, the entrance to 
which seemed bolted in the inside. I heard from 
the interior a low moaning as of a person in distress. 
I both listened and looked into the chamber through 
an aperture in the door. Old Meg had the reputa- 
tion of being a witch, and a superstitious person 
might have said, that she was boiling something un- 
lawful in the cauldron that bubbled away on her 
fire of peat and turf. The aspect of the witch’s 
cavern was something fearful and desolate. A three- 
legged stool seemed to serve the purpose of a table, 
a little straw in a corner appeared to be her bed, 
and she sat upon the fragment of an old chair. There 
was no plastered roof above the heads of the inmates 
of this forlorn hovel; nothing but the wooden joists 


’ blackened by the perpetual smoke, which hung mid- 


way in air between the floor and the cottage roof. 
On these were perched a solitary cock and hen. 


The former did not crow, nor did the latter cackle; _ 


either from sheer melancholy, or haply not to inter- aes 


rupt their mistress’s meditations. The old woman, 


naturally dark, was more sofrom age, and the wrinkles 


crossed and recrossed each other, being multiplied a 


hundredfold upon her withered features. Ever and < — 


anon she doubled her tall figure, till her face nearly s : 


~ 
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reached her knees, exclaiming very frequently, “ A 
lang and an ill-spent life, seventy-seven years! a lang 
and an ill-spent life, and nae pardon for me! for I 
dinna repent, na, na! What is effectual calling? I 
am no called, na, na! I bore Bessy’s faither in a 
stack-yard, when the snaw was on the ground, and 
a’ my bit claes did I wrap round him the hour he’ 
was born. And how did he, when a man, serve his 
auld mither? turn me away, frae the bonny holms 
o Yetholm, to seek a shade for an uppitting, away 
frae a’ our tribe! But I'll be revenged on his brat, 
and on the laird’s sister, for she gave her lair! Eh 
whow, for nae young miss teached auld Meg to 
read and write!” At this moment the old sybil, 
hearing a noise, thought it was her grandchild, and 
called out, in a grumbling tone of voice, “ Bess, ye 
limmer, bide a wee, I canna let ye in the noo.” 
Without seeking admittance, I left the hovel, musing 
with unutterable horror at the thought of a being 
on the verge of life, a great sinner, but no penitent. 
I could not resist exclaiming aloud, “ What a demon- 
like hateful passion is revenge !” . 
I returned home, and had the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving a letter from Mr Maxwell, informing me 
that a gamekeeper would be forthcoming. My 
aunt, while engaged in some household occupation, 
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stopped short, and addressed me thus: “ Henry, I’ve | 
no brew o’ the Yankies.” “ What have we to do 
with Yankies, my dear aunt?” I replied. “ Don’t 
youknow,” said she, “that Mrs Hardwellis a Yankie? © 
Has the lad lost his memory? Your grandfather’s 
sister, Kate Elliot, married a Liverpool man, who 
fell in love with her at Gillsland, as they chanced to 
meet at that watering-place in Cumberland. Well, 
one of Kate’s sons went to Jamaica, made a fortune 
as a merchant, and married a rich widow there; 
some say she was a mantua-maker to the negro 
women ; others say she kept a tavern; but most © 
folks tell me she is no very like a lady in some o’ her 
ways. People from Liverpool say that the two 
eldest sons are great spendthrifts, and that although 
their father left each of them a handsome sum of 
money, they bid fair to get through it.” Without 
replying to my aunt on the subject of the Hardwells, 
I immediately requested her to take Betsy the gypsy 
girl under her protection, assuring Mrs Grieve that 
I understood, from good authority, that the poor girl 
was ill used by the old witch her grandmother. 

At this moment a post-chaise drove up to the 


- door, which, inside and outside, seemed loaded with 


boxes of wood, leather, and pasteboard. I was on 


the point of making a hasty retreat, being rather a 
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bashful man, when a shrill voice called out of the 
carriage window, “ My good man, do help me, 
please.” I turned per force, urged by the smooth, 
yet sometimes galling chain of politeness, and I be- 
held a fine set of features, though rather masculine, 
belonging to the apex of a very Amazonian-like fi- 
gure, now half protruded from the window of the 
carriage. “Oh, sir,” said the lady, “ do help good 
Mister Coachman with my boxes there. Mister 
Coachman, I say—Mister Coachman, do take care— 
there’s a good man.” “ I’m shure,” said the postil- 
lion aside to one of the servants, “ ye’re no ower gude 
a woman, for siccan a fashious neighbour I never 
saw. Had thae boxes been a’ fu’ o’ goud, she couldna 
hae made mair fash aboot them.” 

At this unexpected arrival of Mrs Hardwell, my 
poor aunt was thrown into a sad plight. “ Mary,” 
said she to a girl standing by, “ lay down the carpet 
in the yellow room; no—stay—ye had better put 
down a toilet cover in the blue room.” “ Mem, 
where is the toilet cover?” said Mary. “ Tell Agnes,” 
said my aunt, “ to come here to speak to this woman, 
for I canna tell what to make o’ her, calling a Haw- 
ick driver a maister coachman, and the man is Rob 
Sklater, that will ne’er be a maister a’ his life, for 
unless whisky become scarce, he’ll hardly be lang a 
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driver.” Mrs Hardwell shouted away, “ Sweet 
Mister Coachman, do take care of that box there, 
that is my best gown, my good fellow.” ‘The coach- 
man was deaf to all her entreaties, and ruthlessly 
threw upon the ground one box after another. 
Meanwhile her appellations became still sweeter, 
till at last, almost in despair of saving her apparel 
- from the relentless hands of Rob Sklater, she ex- 
claimed, “ Pretty Mister Coachman, do now keep 
this side up.” Here both my sister and I burst into 
a fit of laughter at hearing Rob Sklater called pretty. 
Half the poor fellow’s face was covered with a purple 
mark, and the other side had no pretensions to 
comeliness. His squat figure, red eyes, and snub 
phiz, were the antipodes both of the sublime and 
beautiful. , 

At length, with no small din and “ mickle toil,” 
our friend was deposited in the house. On inquiring 
for her son, she replied, “ Oh, William is a little way 
behind mounted on my horse, which I have taken 
the liberty to bring with me, my good friends; but 
he will give you no trouble, for, let me tell you, I 
_ always groom my own horse. And the horse that I 
have brought is a good one, I assure you, for I thought 
I could get nothing in this country; and I always 
thought, that if I came to Scotland, I would at least 
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stay six months, so I shall remain all winter with 
you.” At this remark my aunt looked unutterable 
horrors; I myself gave an involuntary hem of dis- 
approbation. Our guest, perhaps, suspected our 
feelings, and, by way of palliative, added, with a 
coarse laugh, “ Never mind, my friends, I have five 
hundred a-year, and I don’t spend it.” 

When seated in the house, she stared closely in 
my sister’s face, and, seating herself with an air of 
decision, addressed her in the following manner :— 
* You are very pretty; yes, you are very pretty, 
but too pale by one half.” This abrupt remark from 
a stranger tended to remedy the defect which Mrs 
Hardwell complained of, and she proceeded boldly 
still talking to Agnes. “ But, la, child, you are six- 
teen, why don’t you get a husband? Why, I was 
married to my first husband when I was fourteen, 
and to my second before I was twenty. La, what 
are you about, child? But I suppose there are no 
men here; only grouse, ravens, and such like.” I 
told her there was no such lack of the lords of the 
creation as she imagined, but that in this country, 
however different it might be in America, a girl of 
sixteen was considered a very young person, and that 
I was not aware my sister had any intentions of tak- 


ing a husband. 


eer 
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I had hardly finished the sentence when the clat- 
tering of horses’ hoofs, and afterwards a loud knock- 
ing at the door, announced the arrival of some one. 
We rushed to the door to welcome our expected 
guest. It was indeed William Hardwell, and no 
youth could be more prepossessing in appearance. 
His features resembled those of his mother, but, not- 
withstanding the difference of sex, the likeness was 
softened in the transfer. His complexion was fair. 
His expression frank, bold, and manly, yet unusual- 
ly shrewd for his years. He appeared well adapted 
for the mercantile profession which he had chosen. 
He in a moment gained the goodwill of every one. 
To the ladies he was very polite, but at the same 


time facetious, and sending out jokes in all directions. 


_ To the servants he was a little but not over familiar, 


and as he paid them well, by means of this golden 
key, their hearts were quite opened to the handsome 
young gentleman, and they ran everywhere to ob- 


lige him. « Is this your portmanty, sir?” said Rob 


Sklater. “ Yes, my good fellow, and here’s half-a- 
guinea for you,” said he. “ Thank ye, sir, mony 
blessings on ye;” and, with the money in hand and 


the whisky in prospect, there was such a flush of joy 
imparted to the white side of Rob’s face, that it near- _ 


ly equalled in hue the purple of the other. “ Is this 
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your bag, sir?” said Bessy, who has been repeatedly 
mentioned. “ Yes, my good girl,” he replied, “ take 
it into the house;” and I thought his glance towards 


‘her had something of forwardness in it. However, 


I checked what seemed a harsh conjecture on my 
part. 

My sister was’pleased at having a companion of 
her own years, and William was apparently charmed 
with her society. Agnes soon left her painting, to 
accompany him in his shooting excursions, She 
fondled his dog, which he made her a present of; 
and he fed and tenderly caressed her pet lamb, so 
that the gentle favourite soon learned to love and 
follow him as much as her mistress. I liked Wil- 
liam, not from the principle that like draws to like, 
but owing to the contrast in most of our tastes. For, 
in character as in natural philosophy, sometimes the 
negative and positive qualities have an affinity for 
each other. To a grave and severe student there is 
something delightful about the hilarity of a person 
who never studies at all. And to a very retired 
solitary being, the bustling activity of a complete 
man of business has an air of usefulness in it that 
commands respect. 

Notwithstanding Mrs Grieve’s remonstrance, Ag- 
hes persevered in her intention of taking a likeness 
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of Bessy. William Hardwell was the constant 
attendant in the painting room, and I thought that 
I detected in his look and manner more admiration 
of the dark-eyed subject of the picture than of the 
fair artist. But I strove to conquer this supposition 
so injurious to the youth, who, on other occasions, 
showed even lover-like attentions to his cousin. 
My sister, though with every one partaker of a 
fallen nature, yet, in comparison with the rest of her 
fellow-creatures, possessed a mind pure and snow- 
like. William’s regard for her was warmly and in- 
genuously returned ; but at that time she scarcely 
knew it was love she felt. This infant passion re- 
quired yet to be watered by the sorrows of absence, 
and to be ripened by the strength which maturer 
years impart to that feeling ; for, amidst the joyous- 
ness of extreme youth, love has less of painful 
anxiety belonging to it than afterwards. 

The month of October was now arrived, and the 
country at that season, owing to its unusual coldness, 
already wore a wintry aspect. Whatever pleasure 
William Hardwell might feel in the society of his 
fair cousin, or however great the amusement he de- 
rived from shooting, his ‘mother, on the contrary, 
fretted herself to death to return to some civilized 
neighbourhood, as she expressed it. Indeed, there 
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was an extreme monotony in this poor lady’s Lid- 
desdale life. For, after she had groomed her horse, 
as she had threatened at the outset, visited the 
poultry-yard, learned of the cook what was for din- 
ner, and received from that personage many hearty 
maledictions, she then endured the direful pangs of 
ennui until the dinner was served up. 

Mrs Hardwell’s morning evolutions in the stable 
presented a ludicrous appearance. She wore a can- 
vass frock like that worn by the driver of an Eng- 
lish wain, and this garment reached down to her 
knees. She attired her head in a black jockey cap, 
and with a curry-comb she vehemently attacked the 
poor animal pell-mell, who would most gladly have 
dispensed with his mistress’s attentions to his toilet. 
In her zeal to give a smooth polish to his exterior, 
she sometimes wounded his skin, and made the 
blood trickle from his sides. 

This lady could not suppose the card parties at 
Bath to go on tolerably without her. She had never 
been absent from that city during the gay season 
since she came to England, and the thought of that 
period passing over ungraced by her presence was 
misery unspeakable, so she entreated her son to re- 
turn home with her instantly, that she might get her 
wardrobe arranged for the winter campaign. Young 
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as William was, and at the same time a lover, he 
was by no means invulnerable to his mother’s all- 
powerful mode of persuasion. “I have five hundred 
a-year, and I don’t spend it; so take care how you 
offend me.” The morning of their departure was 
bright and clear, the finest day that had arisen upon 
them for weeks past. When Agnes parted from 
her youthful friend she shed tears, flowing from inno- 
cent affection and early attachment. He appeared 
also to suffer uneasiness, but less than she thought 
consistent with his professions of regard for her. Yet 
her heart was all goodness, and she readily excused 

~ him, saying to herself, “ Why should he grieve when, 
hastening to join his merry companions, and about 


| to commence an active and industrious course of 
life? Why should he grieve at leaving a poor country. 
girl? But I have no associate of my own age here, 
and the recollection of William must henceforth 
mingle with all my ideas.” Give 
No sooner had our guests departed, than I endea- 
voured to lead my sister’s mind to take an interest 
in her former pursuits, by telling her, it was now 
time to resume both her painting and graver studies. 
On entering her apartment suddenly one day, L 
observed that she hastily threw a covering over a 


picture she had been working at. I withdrew the 
VOL. I. B 
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cloth, and, to my surprise and mortification, dis- 
covered an accurate resemblance of young Hardwell, — 
drawn from memory. I was grieved that the youthful 
affections of Agnes should be rivetted upon one — 
whom my matured observation of led me to conclude 
was merely what the world:calls an acute, clever fel- 
low. Agnes was a girl of such growing perfections, 
personal and mental, that the thought of bestowing 
her upon him in marriage rather shocked me. How- 
ever, I trusted that time, and an acquaintance with 
more intellectual youths, might obliterate the impres- 
sion of this first love. Nearly two years rolled on, 
during which period I instructed my sister inthe 
sciences of botany and mineralogy. The beds of | 
our rivers furnished us with an abundant supply of 
specimens for the latter study, and our hills and 
meadows afforded us a variety of plants, the charac- 
ters of which we delighted to investigate. Many a 
jarring conflict we had with good Aunt Grieve, who 
was too much of a housewife to permit the apart- 
ments to be littered with weeds and stones; these 
she invariably threw out at the window, to the no 
small discomfiture of the virtuosi engaged with them, 
Agnes was now eighteen years old, and known by 
the flattering sobriquet of the Liddesdale Beauty. 
Her eyes were a bright hazel, playful and arch in ex- 
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pression, yet having, at the same time, a look of pen- 
sive softness, from the long dark eye-lashes that 


shaded them. Her hair was a lovely light brown, © 


her complexion very fair and delicate, habitually 
rather pale, but, when aud 

ment, the lily did not excel the rose which blossomed 
on her cheek. The contour of her face was hand- 
some, her nose aquiline, her mouth such as might 


d by exercise or excite- 


have served as a model for Grecian chisel of old, or 


for the modern genius of Canova. Her teeth were 
of exquisite whiteness, well formed, and expressive 
of laughing good humour, which made one feel 
pleased, that a creature, surpassingly beautiful, should 
readily sympathize in the more homely and ludicrous 
emotions of our common nature. I have described 
the countenance of this beloved relative: the words 
of a great modern poet will serve to delineate her 
person :— 

Never did Grecian chisel trace 

A nymph, a Naiad, or a grace, 

Of finer form or lovelier face. 


A foot more light, a step more true, 
Ne’er from the heath-flower dashed the dew. 


One morning in June, when the sun shone with 
. unusual brightness, and the whole heaven was one 
mass of unclouded azure, I proposed that my sister 
should accompany me on horseback six or eight 
miles distant to the Fairy Linn, an interesting spot, 
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CCl me to the summit of the wood, and looking 
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because of various traditions and legendary tales, of 
which it is the scene, and also on account of the 
beautiful pebbles found in the channel of astream 
that winds its way at the bottom of a deep dell = 
Here the densely wooded banks rise almost perpen- _ <a 
dicularly on both sides of the brook below, We 4 ‘4 
arrived at the narrow glen about eleven o’clock,and 


after alighting, we met Betsy the servant girl, who 
had preceded us, carrying a small basket of provisions. 
We walked for one or two hours, gradually ascend= 
ing by the margin of the little mountain streamlet, 
until we were far beyond that part of its banks, 
where persons might occasionally be seen seeking =—_— 
for pebbles. Agnes and I were at some distance = 
_ from each other, both examining plants which we = 
had gathered in that “bosky bourne,” when Betsy _ j 
came running to me with a face of terror, saying, “ A. 
_ Spirit! a spirit! aghost!” The poor girl was pale and 
* trembling, and could not for a few minutes explain r 
herself. At last she said, in a very hurried manner, — Z 
“ The ghost of Mr William, walking with another — 3 4 
lady. Oh, sir, is not this a sign that he has slighted : 
my dear Miss Agnes, and is gawn to marry another es 
person ?” ee 

_ “Show me the ghost,” rT replied. idiitionteanad 
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through the branches of the trees, a little beyond 
-it, 1 beheld the figure of young Hardwell, seated 
on one of the fairy knolls which broke the level of 
the pasture ground in those parts. His aspect was 
more handsome and manly than ever, and he seemed. 
engaged in familiar, nay, I should have said affection- 
ate, converse with a lady who sat by him. She 
seemed about two and twenty; her air was vulgar, 
and she was the reverse of beautiful, either in face or 
form. Extreme surprise was the first emotion of 
my mind at this unexpected sight, which soon, how- 
ever, gave way to that of indignation at the in- 
gratitude of a youth who had received so much 
frank hospitality from a family, whose dwelling he 
could now pass without making one inquiry relative 
to the health of its inmates. Besides, as he con- 
tinued the professed lover of my sister by correspond- 
ence, his apparent indifference to the claims which 
his mistress had upon his time and attention shock- 
ed and mortified my fraternal feelings. 

I endeavoured to conceal from Agnes all I had 
now witnessed, and desired Betsy to keep the ghost 
story secret. I called hastily to my sister to mount 
her palfrey, and return home with me, as I felt very 
unwell. Her concern for me induced her readily to 
relinquish her botanical research, and straightway we 
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proceeded homewards. In descending towards the 
mouth of the ravine, so as to reach what may more 
properly be described as a cart than a carriage road, 
(for seldom was it pressed by the wheels of the more 
courtly vehicle,) we heard the sound of several voices. 
‘The group from whence issued this noisy clamour 
was for a minute hidden by a few trees, but soon 
emerged upon us a gay party of young ladies and 
gentlemen. So lonely was the scene, that it re- 


minded me of the knights and ladies of Ariosto 


meeting in the forest glade, though there was in- 
deed no “ bella Angelica” among these fair ones. | 
Their language bespoke them London citizens, but 
their faces were all strange to me. There were three 


gentlemen, according to the indefinite limit of that 


term. In the aspect of two of them, one might ob- 
_ serve a dash of dandyism, mingled with a still more 
_ swaggering air of impudence. ‘These were accom-— 
panied by four damsels, short, plump, but pale withal, 
whose dresses were very rich and fashionable, indi- 
cating the wearers to be wealthy persons; which 
opinion was confirmed by the splendid coach drawn _ 
by four milk-white horses that seemed in waiting for 
them on the high road. ‘Two of the men, from the 
resemblance they bore to the ladies, were evidently 


their brothers, and I could trace a likeness in all the | we 
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females here assembled; so I concluded that, with 
the exception of the tallest gentleman amongst them, 
they must be one family. 

“‘ Where can Hardwell and Matilda have strayed?” 
exclaimed a shrill female voice as we rode along. 

Agnes grew unusually pale as this accent reached 
her ear, and I trembled lest she should be unable to 
proceed. 

* Derwent,” said one of the brothers, after a long 
yawn and look of vacant indolence, “ intercept the 
two loiterers; tell them that they must travel behind 
in the phaeton, as the carriage can wait no longer.” 

[ hurried away from this rencontre with strangers, 
and felt relieved when seated at home in my library; 
but yet, after repeated musings and conjectures, I 
could in no wise account for the unexpected appear- 
ance of William Hardwell, nor ascertain the name of 
the English family in whose train he followed. 

Next day there happened to be a fair in the mar- 
ket town of H. , about fifteen miles distant from 
my residence. ‘Though no judge whatever of sheep, 
horses, asses, or horned cattle, I resolved to go to 
H on that day, purposely to meet my friend 
Mr Jardine, and conduct him afterwards to Laris- 
fell. On arriving at the town I have just mentioned, 
being most merciful to my Rozinante, I first saw him 
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stowed in comfortable quarters, then, as the inn pro~ 
mised entertainment for “ man as well as horse,” I 
ordered my dinner, seated myself in a small parlour, 
and waited with some impatience the execution of 
my commands. 

-A thin partition separated my sitting-room from 
an adjoining apartment, in which I overheard, dis- 
tinctly, the following dialogue : 

« But, my dear sir, his conduct is disrespectful to 
Miss Elliot, whose professed admirer he is, nay, for 
aught I know, her betrothed husband.” 

'. Who is this Miss Elliot you speak of ?” said the 
other. ° 

‘«‘ What, have you never heard of her? She is the 
most divine creature breathing ; both mind and per- * 
son are exquisite. She lives with her only brother, 
the Laird of Larisfell, a sort of studious recluse, who 
locks up his gem of a sister as a miser would his 
store. They were both left orphans in childhood, and 
they are devotedly attached to each other. But, Der- 
went, why do you look so thoughtful? and, Pray, 
what occasions your blush ?” 

“Blush! not I,” said his companion ; “but what if 
I have seen your rustic beauty? Yesterday I accom- 
panied the whole generation of Messrs Hopkins, 
Misses Ditto, and Hardwell, Matilda’s dangler, to a 
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little wild stream, where we went a-fishing for Scotch 
pebbles; and as I walked along, the lustre of two 
bright hazel eyes caught my observation, and I must 
confess those orbs have haunted my waking and 
sleeping visions ever since.” 

“ Well, Derwent, I think you must have seen our 
Roxburghshire beauty. Was there a gentleman, 
rather young, and resembling her, along with the 
lady ?” 

_ “ There was,” replied the other. 

« Having, then, beheld this very lovely girl, what 
must you think of the man who can neglect her 
for the sake of the sordid attractions of wealth? for 


what can he intend but to marry Matilda Hopkins, | 


whose constant suivant he is? and he has resided 
with the family at Thornville for the last fortnight.” 
Here the conversation ended, leaving my mind a 
prey to vindictive passions, and sunk in a reverie of 
thought, which made me totally forgetful of my mo- 
tive in coming to the inn. I made no further in- 
quiry about the Edinburgh coach or Mr Jardine, 
but ordered my horse in great agitation, which only’ 
» began to subside as I approached my home. When 
my ideas became more collected, I endeavouved to 
devise a method by which to inform my sister of the 
coldness, if not utter indifference, which Hardwell 
B2 
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now manifested from his conduct, whatever his letters 
might profess, and they certainly were quite at va- 
riance with his actions. In his correspondence with __ 
Agnes, he still maintained unshaken constancy, and 
I wished very gently to break the matter to her, lest 

the sudden disclosure of his present residence in 5 
- Roxburghshire, and undisguised flirtation with one 
of the rich English heiresses lately come to reside 


in our county, should have a serious effect upon her 
health and strength. When I reached Larisféll, my 
friend, Jardine, met me at the door, saying, “ How a 
now, have you dropped from the moon? I thought — 
you were to meet me at H——,, and I could learn - 
no tidings of you there; but I suppose, on account of _ 
the fair, men’s minds were so engrossed, locking dat” 
the various quadrupeds, tame beasts exposed in the __ 

open air, and wild beasts cooped up in a caravan, 3 | 4 
that their own species dwindled into comparative in- = 
significance.” I felt my friend’s presence tobe an 
intrusion, for the first time in my life. I hurried 
from him in search of my sister, She had no bou- | 
doir, which ladies of greater wealth could boast of, 
but I found her in her painting-room, and in wh ‘Fz 
attitude ?—Locked in the arms of Hardwell! Asto fe % 
ishment and indignation almost choked my utterance, — 
Wwn.4 Asien 49 look calm, dence dlimogracl bait 9 
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from the embrace of her faithless lover, and, approach- 
ing me, said, “ How kind, my dear Henry, has Wil- 
liam been! He only arrived last night at the house 
of his friend, Mr Hopkins of Thornville, and to-day 
he has travelled on horseback from the Teviot to 
Liddesdale.” | 

“ He has been wondrous kind,” said I, ironically. 

* But how absent you look!” rejoined my sister. 
“ Let all scientific thoughts be banished at present, 
my dear brother.” 

I was ruminating on the amazing effrontery which 
could permit Hardwell so deliberately to tell an un- 
truth, calculating upon the supposition of our recluse 
habits prohibiting the power of knowing anything 
beyond our domicile. 

This, to me, most unwelcome guest remained a 
few days at Larisfell, during which time he never 
left Agnes. He walked with her, rode with her, and 
read to her while she was engaged at her painting 
or embroidery. Except I had intruded on her hours 
of sleep, I had no opportunity of conversing with 
my sister alone; and I could not too rashly break the 
delicious, though fatal slumber, in which “ her spirit 
was now lapped.” 

Hardwell at length departed, and I gently, but 
firmly, warned my beloved Agnes not to put impli- 
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cit faith in his constancy, nor bélieve him to’ be ait ¥ 
that he seemed and professed. I dared, at that time, e 
reveal nothing further; for the little which I had — 
ventured to mention agitated the poor girl so much — 
that a slight nervous fever was the consequence. _ 3 
When she recovered it was proposed by Mr J ardine, : 4 
that Agnes and I should accompany him to a county - 3 
ne which was soon to take place in the town of o = 
. My sister was delighted to go, in the hopes aA 
2 seeing Hardwell, who had informed her of his in- 3 ue 
tention of being there that evening. Alas! when — a to 
the affections have been long and firmly rivetted Ey 
upon an individual, not even the suspicion of the se : 
want of moral integrity can withdraw the heart from 
the object of its idolatry! It seems cemented there, 
as by the mortar which an hundred years has hard- ~ 
Ey cause | aa 
_ Agnes, arrayed in white, and with no ornament = 
but her native loveliness, appeared, to the whole as- 
sembly who were present at the ball, as the most 3 = 
beautiful creature that had been seen for a great — zs 
5) length of time. I remarked that the eyes of Der- z 
; = ‘went (the young man who had passed us at the Fairy 3 rs 
; ae were intensely fixed oe he 
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handsomest man in the room, and my sister being ~ 


the loveliest woman, they ought to have been coupled 
together in every dance; but Hardwell took care to 
engage her for his partner in all the quadrilles. 
. It must have flattered his vanity that the beauty of 
the evening bestowed upon him such conspicuous 
regard, | 

Curiosity prompted me to ask an introduction to 
my sister’s rival, Miss Matilda Hopkins, 

All the time this young lady talked to me there 

was a pettishness in her tone of voice, and her eyes 
~ never ceased to follow the motions of Hardwell and 
Agnes, with many an angry glance. 

On leaving this assembly, my mind was exceed- 
ingly puzzled what to conclude regarding Hardwell’s 
future plans. That.evening his devotion was all di- 
_ rected towards my sister, and his attention did not 
fail to add a lustre to her eyes, and a brilliancy to her 
complexion, so that, more than ever, the admiration 
of all present was lavished upon her. Hardwell de- 


parted for. England a few days after the ball, stating, 


as the cause of his unexpected departure, the pres- 
sure of mercantile business. My sister was more in 
love with him than ever. His appearance was very 
prepossessing, though it was wisely observed by Aunt 
Grieve that there was occasionally a. wily, crafty, 
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knowledge-of-the-world look about him, unbecoming 
his early years. His conversational powers were 
such, that, to use a Scottish phrase of some force, 
a | he could “ whistle the laverocks out o’ the lift.” 
During his absence the bright days of summer be- 
came to Agnes suddenly darkened, because the day- 
star of her existence was fled. I rallied her upon 
her melancholy spirits, though with gentle kindness, 
saying, that with regard to intellectual qualities Hard- 
well was greatly her inferior, therefore, why grieve 
- either for his real or supposed neglect? Month after . 
month finished its course, and still no letter was re- - 
ceived from the pretended lover of my sister. 
ee after the expiry of a third month from the 
time of his departure, an English newspaper, address- 
J _ed in an unknown character, was brought to me one 4 
| ; morning. I opened it; my eye fell on a single line 4 
Siac. hits contents—my sight grew dim—the newspaper 
dropped from my hand. I recollect nothing more— 
es I must have swooned. 
_ On returning to consciousness, I inquired where 
_ Agnes was. Bessy came to me, drowned in tears, 
~ and told me that she had been carried to her own 
r room in a state of insensibility. I ran thither, and 
_ found her unrecovered from the faint. 
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“ O Henry!” said my aunt, “ what is the reason’ 
of all this?” 

“ Read,” said I, showing her the following para- 
graph—* Married, at St George’s Church, Hanover 
Square, on the 20th instant, William Hardwell, Esq., 
merchant in Liverpool, to Matilda, daughter of the 
late Humphrey Hopkins, Esq., of Leadenhall Street.” 

“ Wretch !” exclaimed my aunt, “ how many times 
has he promised to marry your sister, both in his let- 
ters and in conversation? But if I were you, Henry, 
I would prosecute him, and take away some of his 
ill-gotten wealth.” 

“ The wealth of worlds,” I replied, “ would not, — 
for an instant, stay the appetite of my revenge! 
Every drop of the villain’s blood will barely quench 
my thirst for vengeance.” 

“O Henry! it is a fearful thing to see you sae 
angry,” was observed by Mrs Grieve; “ you that 
have ever been gentle as a lamb: but remember the 
~ words of the Holy Scriptures, ‘ Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord.’ This truth you have been taught 
from your infancy.” 

© Talk not to me of Scripture,” I replied. «I could 
bear the fire of a thousand hells rather than that the 
destroyer of my sister’s peace should go unpunished.” 

At this moment I felt a rush of tenderness flow 
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through my soul, when I thought of the broken- 
hearted sorrow which, for many a day, would embit- 
ter the life of my poor Agnes. I threw myself on 
the bed where she lay in an agony of tears. Des- 
tiny, which had so rudely torn asunder the cords 
that linked her happiness with another’s love, caused 
every feeling of my inmost soul so painfully to vibrate, 
that I trembled with powerful emotion, and had near- 
ly asecond time become unconscious of all around me. 

When my sister awoke from her faint, I besought 
her to be tranquil, and bade her recollect that I had 
often warned her to be less solicitous about the con- 
tinuance of his attachment. “I knew,” I continued, 
“of his flirtation with the lady to whom he is 


now united; but as I had no certain information re- 


garding the extent of his views, but mere idle ru- 


mour, which is ever busy with the affairs of others, 
I dared not, my beloved Agnes, rashly dissipate the 
illusion, which was like a bright halo around your ex- 
istence.” 

* Alas! my dearest brother,” she faintly replied, 


«T have made an idol of this faithless youth ; and I 


now reap the bitter fruits of my misplaced attach- 
ment! Yet for your sake, my dear Henry, I will 
endeavour to guard my heart from utter despond- 
ency, even in its dreary withered loneliness.” 
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After a few days my sister’s strength was so far re- 

stored that she was able to rise from her bed. She 
then entered her painting-room, and with an air of 
much resignation endeavoured to divert her thoughts 
from the one all-absorbing idea. 
_ My aunt and I feared that her efforts to appear 
cheerful before her friends might redound upon her- 
self in her solitary hours, with redoubled agony of 
feeling. Alas! at this time even my sister’s sufferings 
engrossed my attention less than my own purpose 
of revenge. 3 

I very soon left home, informing the inmates of 
my household that business called me to Edinburgh, 
and that I intended to accompany my friend, Mr 
Jardine, thither immediately. Accordingly, we left 
Larisfell, but instead of proceeding to the northern 
capital, in the company of my friend, I journeyed with 
great rapidity to the metropolis, 


On the evening of the county ball formerly men- _ 


tioned, I had become acquainted with Mr Derwent, 
the gentleman whom I had first seen in the “ Fairy 
Linn,” when he was a visitor of the Hopkins family. 
I therefore resolved to apply to him, as the best in- 
formant I knew to inquire of, regarding the spot of 
earth which was now dishonoured as being the resi- 
dence of the faithless Hardwell, 
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It was past midnight when I reached London, and 
a thunder-storm raged tremendously. In the hotel 


" where I passed the night the lightning shone vividly 


into my chamber, so that the most obscure corner 
was revealed to me. My eye rested on something 


white, illuminated by a bright flash of the electric 


fluid. I arose, and found that the mass of white 
substance was a book, and that book—the Bible! 
The thunder, which convulsed the whole house, had 
also shaken open the sacred volume, which seemed 
to have fallen from a table. The lightning’s glare 
enabled me to read the very words which my excel- 


lent aunt had repeated to me in the way of solemn 


warning, “ Vengeance is mine,” &c. My whole frame 


was agitated, and the lashes of conscience beat upon 


my soul; but the root of corruption that had fasten- 


ed in my bosom was of giant growth, and severe as — f me 


_ were the arrows of remorse on account of my vindic- — 


tive spirit, yet the passion still nestled securely there. 
I placed the holy book in an adjoining apartment, __ 


and went to bed nteae where I fell into a restless | 


slumber. | pte, 


_ The day sfidcadd onal: in the metropolis, sath a 


ceeded to Stanhope Street, May Fair, and inquired — E 


if Mr Derwent were at home. The servant told me 2 oe ie 


that he was so, and immediately ushered me into a 
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splendid drawing-room, where impatiently I waited 
the entrance of Derwent. He, no doubt, seemed 
surprised at my unexpected presence in town. I 
told this gentleman, with great trepidation of man- 
ner, that I desired to know the residence of Hard- 
well, who had lately married the sister of his friend. 
He replied, that he understood the newly-wedded 
pair had gone to Cheltenham, where they intended 
to spend the honeymoon, at the house of the bride- 
groom’s brother. I learned the address of the latter, 
and set out without delay for that gay watering- 
place, with a mind as saddened by melancholy as 
that of the most atrabilious patient who ever entered 
its salubrious region. 

I waited upon Mr Adam Hardwell, and requested 
to know if his brother was still his guest. He replied 
in the negative, saying, at the same time, that Wil- 
liam and his wife had left that neighbourhood a few 
days previously, with the intention of travelling in 
the southern parts of Wales, their route thither being 
by the way of Bath and Bristol. « William hurries 
on with such rapidity,” continued Mr Hardwell, 
“ that by this time they may have crossed the Bris- 
tol Channel, and may be proceeding through Mon- 
mouthshire. The town of Swansea, in Glamorgan- 
shire, is to terminate their route in that direction, 
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but, further, I am ignorant of their plans.” I thank 

ed my informant for this communication, and with- - 
drew. ra 

_ I followed the direction of the chart that had now 
been given me, as to my future travels. I journeyed 
towards Bath, from thence to Bristol; then, after 
crossing the Bristol Channel, I travelled along 
- through the counties of Monmouth and Glamorgan. 
I was here surrounded by nature in its lovely and 
picturesque forms. But, alas ! the abundant treasures 
gathered by the eye were as loosely scattered agains 
for the mental vision was turned elsewhere. f 

- On arriving at Cardiff, had my mind been at 
liberty for such investigation, I should certainly have 
examined the fragment still extant of that ancient 
edifice, where the royal prisoner, Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, was the suffering victim of the ambition 


and tyranny of his younger brothers. But without a = 
stopping, I hurried onwards, and with joy I learned, — = 
when in the small town of Cowbridge, that he — a 
whom I sought for was at last within my reach == 


- Once or twice during the year, in the market 
towns of Wales, the people of the middling classes, 


such as shopkeepers, nay, even attorneys, assemble in _ a 


merry glee, in their country ball-rooms, and dance ~ 
from seven o'clock till midnight to the music of the 
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“Welsh harper and the violin. These merriments 
are termed revels. I understood from mine host of 
the Lion Inn, that a gentleman and lady of the name 
of Hardwell (as inscribed in the visitors’ book) had 
gone into the ball-room to be spectators of the dance, 
and mine host recommended the same mode of amuse- 
ment to me, while he pointed out the door of the 
apartment, as the dance was then going forward 
within the walls of the Lion. I delayed not to avail 
myself of the landlord’s advice, and accordingly 
entered the crowded assembly of Cambrian youths 
and maidens; where all was bustle and joyous excite- 
ment. Numerous were the groups that moved on 
the light fantastic toe, but I heeded them not, A 
sense of disappointment at not beholding Hardwell 
chilled me. At last, as I was standing near the 
musicians, at a great distance from the door, though 
my face was turned towards it, I observed a lady, 
very richly dressed, though in travelling costume, who 
appeared to be leaving the room in great haste, 
accompanied by a gentleman on whose arm she 
leaned. She turned round for an instant, and I re- 
cognised the features of the quondam Matilda Hop- 
kins. Eagerly did I rush through the crowd, which 
the more I pushed against it, and thrust myself for- 
ward, the more its density baffled my energies. A 
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little time, however, enabled me to attain my object, 
and to regain the seclusion of my own parlour in the 
inn. I called instantly for writing materials, wrote 
a challenge to Hardwell, and desired the waiter to 
convey it tohim. What was my consternation when 
this personage informed me, that he had left the 
house a quarter of an hour ago, although he had 
previously ordered a bed, and intended remaining 
allnight. He also added, that the gentleman was in 
a prodigious hurry to be gone; “ For, please your 
honour,” said he, “ one of our chaises, just returned 
empty from Cardiff, was at the door, and without 
giving us time to put the horses into his own coach 
and four, he dragged his lady, rather against her will, 
into it, and set out on the Swansea road as quickly 
as tired horses would draw him.” In an agony of 
impatience, I bit my lips, till a carriage and four 
_ fresh horses was prepared for me, and in a dark 
moonless night I pursued my enemy. | 
After journeying a few miles from Cowbridge, the 
path between the hedgerows became very narrow, _ 
and suddenly, to use the sailors’ phrase, another 
vehicle, coming in the opposite direction, ran foul 
of my conveyance, and I heard the shriek of a female 
voice in alarm. No accident had occurred, so the 
travellers moved on their way, not, however, without 
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my hearing certain peevish accents, which made an 
impression on my mind, I could not tell why. The 
horses conveyed me with the speed of lightning, and 
it was alittle while before the thought dawned upon 
me, what voice that of the lady who had just passed 
me resembled. But when [ recollected that I seemed 
to have listened to the sharp, shrill, cockney pro- 
nunciation of Mrs William Hardwell, I was  per- 
plexed in the extreme.” Ere I could deliberate 
upon the probability of my conjecture. as to its being 
the identical lady in question, the equipages that had 
dashed against each other were driving rapidly on- 
wards their separate ways. It occurred to me, how- 
ever, in a short time, that the postillion might have 
recognised the voice of a brother in the trade, and 
that thereby I might discover who the strangers 
were. Accordingly, I called to my charioteer to stop, 
and [ addressed him thus: “Do you know the man 
who drove the carriage which has just passed us ?” 

“ Yes, sure, sir.” — . 

«* Who is he ?” said I. 

« John Lewellyn,” replied he. 

© But whose servant is he?” — 
* His master’s, sure, sir.” 


_ Iwas then in no mood for jesting or delay, but 
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J * 


7 instantly requested to know where the man’s eieisk ‘ 5 
resided. aE 5 4 

_ “ In Cowbridge,” answered he. eo ‘a. 
- Upon hearing this, I desired to be conveyed — 
thither again as quickly as possible. As soon as the a 
heads of the horses were turned in the direction of — = 
their home, they proceeded at a brisk pace,and I 
hoped that I might overtake my enemy. nee as 
_ On reaching the town which I had so recently 
left, to my utter dismay, mine host of the Lion in= 
formed me, that the person I was in quest of had — 
apparently changed his route; for that, after setting 
* out.on the Swansea road, “ just like a weathercock,” _ 2 
said he, “the gentleman came back here an hour 
ago, and went as fast as possible to Cardiff” On 
hearing this, rage and disappointment almost threw 

me into a fever, and my head ached violently from’ A 
mental agitation. Judging that farther pursuit of 
Hardwell for the present was vain, he having so “a 
far cast me into the distance, I resolved to. return | 
- to London, after sleeping one night at Gonbiadaial 
On the following day, wearied out with poighenlie 
ee excitement, I travelled leisurely towards Bristol, and 
from thence to the metropolis. My health wasindif- 
ferent, - after arriving again within the walls of a 
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the Great Babel, I stayed one complete day in my 
hotel for repose. . , 

I knew at present no channel through which to 
obtain intelligence of my enemy, except by making 
a second application to Mr Derwent. I was told by 
one of his household that he was absent at Harrow- 
gate, but that he was expected at home in a few days. 
I wrote to him about what was so painfully, and I can- 
not but add diabolically, interesting tome. I received 
no answer, and my impatience for Derwent’s return 
knew no bounds. One day I took a walk in the 
vicinity of Westminster Abbey, that the cool breeze 
might refresh my heated brow. My ear was arrested 
by the accents of the Scottish dialect, and what was 
my surprise, when looking round, to see the purple 
face of Rob Sklater, the coachman so fondly coaxed 
by Mrs’ Hardwell. 

*“ Rob, man, what brought you here ?” said I. 

“ Ye see, Mr Elliot, Sir John o’ the Fell’s butler 


tell’t me, that if au cam up to Lunnon, au micht get 


a better place than in ony public-house in a country” 
toun; and ye ken, sir, folk maun do something for 
their breed, and a wee drap to wash’t doun wi’, ye 


ken; but it’s no easy getting the taen or the tither 


without siller, and ye see I haena gotten a place yet, 
sir.” ' 
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This hint of poor Rob’s was not lost upon me, and 
I accordingly gave him a few shillings. 

« But, Rob,” said I, “ who is this young compa~ 
nion of yours ?” as my attention was attracted by the 
figure of a beautiful boy, of a dark foreign-looking 
complexion, I should at once have concluded this. 
young person to be a native of the Continent, were 
it not from his dress of hodden grey, and the accents 
of his voice, which were discernible the moment I 
ceased speaking, i in the following repeated interjec-_ 
tions: « Whisht, man! whisht, Rob, man!” The 
words the youth spoke were few in number, yet they 
bore t the sounds of Liddesdale on every breeze. 

« Oh! sir,” said Rob, “ he’s just a bit callant.” 

_ That, wf course,” I replied ; “ but tell me his 
name.” 

« What is't, hinny ?” said he, addressing the boy. 

“ James, man,” pMaleperes b his companion, “ Ji ‘ames 
Riddel.” s 

« Jims, ist? They ca’ him Jie Riddd, sina ae 
but we maun baith away, and mony thanks,” gg Z 3 
saying, they darted. from my sight into one of the 
alleys about Westminster. I did not grieve at this ‘ 
circumstance, for I desired to hear no intelligence 
of 'my aunt or sister, that should for an instant Sheek re 


my purposes of revenge. | ae ae 
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The tedious hours passed away heavily enough, 
till the arrival of Derwent; but Time, though a lag- 
gard to the unfortunate, is of all beings the last to 
fail in his engagements. 

Derwent at length returned to his house in Stan- 


hope Street. On seeing me he shook my hand. 


kindly, and immediately accosted me in words to 
this effect: “ Mr Elliot, I guess your errand; you 
seek the destroyer of your sister's peace, the faith- 


less lover of one, whose angelic beauty and courteous . 


manners are almost unrivalled.” 

“I do, indeed, Mr Derwent, seek the villain you 
mention,” I replied. Oh! where is he ?” 

“« By this time in America,” answered he. 

I started and grew pale. 

* Listen to me,” added Derwent. “ I have just 
been in Liverpool, where Hardwell’s mercantile busi- 
ness was carried on. He has been recently convicted 
of fraudulent bankruptcy, and is forced for the present 


to screen himself by crossing the Atlantic. He must. 


have known, previously to his marriage, that the affairs 
of the firm were verging towards this crisis. In order 
to save himself, at all events, from personal risk, he 
has caused his wife’s fortune to be settled so that no 


creditor of his can touch it. It is said that he has» 


already embarked for the New World, but in what 
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vessel, or whither bound, as to the exact port, I 
know not.” 

_ On hearing this I was petrified, and exclaimed, 
« Surely my enemy will at last evade me!” Then, 
rising superior to what I called the baffling of fate,— 
“ No,” said I; “ the densest forest of America shalk 
not hide thee from my vengeance ! 

“ Farewell, Mr Derwent!” said I; and, rushing 
out of the house, I scarcely knew whither I went. 

After awaking out of a reverie of bitter thoughts, 
I looked around me, and observed that I was in the’ 
vicinity of the London Docks. My mind was then 
brought into a state of activity as to what was to be 
done. My desire was to sail immediately for Ame- 
rica; and accordingly I secured a berth in a ship 
called the Washington, bound for New York. 

The vessel was expected to be under weigh at sun- 
set; I therefore quickly arranged my affairs, and 
prepared to embark. I wrote to my aunt and sister, » 
telling them not to be alarmed in consequence of 
my lengthened absence, as I purposed visiting the 
Continent for a few months. I dared not mention 
what was in reality to be the course of my travels, 
lest my poor Agnes should suspect what my motives 
were in crossing the Atlantic. I next procured 
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“money from a London banker, and afterwards went 
on board the Washington. 

If any passing scene can divert the mind from all- 
‘engrossing thoughts, it is surely the bustle on board 
ship, when embarking for a foreign country. Our 

vessel contained many emigrants as passengers, 

chiefly of the lower ranks of society. Amidst a 
group composed of old and young, I observed those 
advanced in life mourning in melancholy sadness 
at leaving their loved homes ; while, in the counte- 
nances of their juniors, the radiance of hopé sparkled 
in the eye, even though the hand occasionally brushed 
away a tear from it. 

I was attracted by a band of rascally Jews endea- 

-youring to vend rotten oranges, by ingeniously placing 
the yellow sides of the fruit uppermost, and on the 
top of their baskets, while the green reverse of the 
picture might not be seen by the unwary purchaser 
until he had been entrapped into paying for his 
luckless bargain. 

« Let’s see ane o’ yer basked; ” said a voice near 
me, which I instantly recognised to be Rob Sklater’s. 
. What, are you going to America, Rob ?” said I. 

« Na, truly, sir,” replied Rob; “ hame’s aye hame, 
ye ken; but this puir bit chield has naither father 
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nor mither, and he’s gaun to an uncle owre the water 
yonder.” ; 

I looked round, and observed the dark-complex 
ioned boy whom I had seen so lately. The poor 
youth looked very timid amongst so many strangers, 
and I felt compassion for him. 

My attention was next directed to the observation 
of a splendid carriage, drawn up on the shore exactly 
in front of the Washington, accompanied by three 
servants in rich liveries. The attendants conveyed 
the form of a gentleman, closely enveloped in a large 
cloak, from the handsome vehicle in which he was 
borne thither ; and, having placed it in a litter which 
two porters carried to the door of the carriage, they 
immediately bore their load upon the deck of our 
vessel. What recovery of health, thought I, can this 
poor invalid expect in America? Judging ‘from his 
equipage, it cannot be the pursuit of gain that in- 
duces this voyage. ‘The captain told me that the 
invalid (Mr Stanly by name) was a man of wealth, 
nd a native of the United States. He had been in 
Britain for a year or two, but, feeling himself afflicted 
with a dangerous disorder, he was desirous to 
reach home, that he might die among his own kin- 
dred. Not being of an inquisitive temper, I asked 
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nothing further regarding him. I remarked that 
the sick gentleman (for this was his usual designa- 
tion on board) never appeared in the public cabin, 
nor yet upon deck. All his wants were administered 
to him by his own servant, who, when any one in- 
quired after his master’s health, invariably replied, 
* No better.” 

The winds were favourable for our voyage, and 
scarcely three weeks had elapsed when the coast of 
America became visible, and New York lay about a 
day’s sail north of us. Who amongst our crew 
dreamed of anything but a prosperous landing? It 
was now the month of October, a rare season for a 
thunder-storm; yet never was known such war of 
elements as at this time lifted the vessel mountains 
high, then laid her below the swelling surge, which 
streamed over the deck. A fierce flash of lightning 
set fire to our sails, and in an instant canvass and 
masts blazed fearfully over the heads of the terrified 
mariners. A vehement shower of rain restrained 
any further devastation from the fire. Yet, alas! 
what was a few minutes before a gallant stately ship, 
now floated on the waves a “sheer hulk.” 

But the worst of our misfortunes remains yet to be 
told ; for a dreadful wreck speedily awaited us. The 
thunder grew intensely loud, so as to deafen the 
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words of the courageous sailors—who did what they 
could to save the vessel—and the horrible shrieks of 
the ghastly passengers, who indeed could do nothing, 
through paralyzing terror. The Washington split 
her timbers, and, rending herself asunder with an 
angry groan, seemed to say, “ I will no longer yield 
you shelter ; I am as pitiless as the storm.” All hope 
at this crisis was gone, save that of clinging to broken 
rafts, and being borne to the shore, ere life became 
extinct. I laid my hands upon astrong raft, the poor 
Liddesdale boy, James Riddel, laid hold of the same, 
-and—blessed be God the waves did not overwhelm 
us—we rode securely on their surface. Ere this peril- 
ous swim for my life was terminated, another fragment 
of wood was suddenly blown close to me by the winds, 
to which a man eagerly clung. His face was towards 
‘me, and in astonishment I at last beheld my victim, 
Hardwell, within my reach. The lurid glare of the 
lightning revealed his features to me, not wasted by 
disease, (for he was the mysterious sick gentleman, 
who, under the name of Stanly, and other false pre- 
tensions, had been secluded till now in his own ca- 
pin,) but pale and haggard with remorse, and the 
fear of approaching death. All the horrors that sur- 
rounded me withheld not my arm from, as it were, 
involuntarily lifting itself, with the design of sinking 
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him in the raging surge; when, suddenly, my youth- 
ful companion, whom I have hitherto called James 
Riddel, with surprising force seized my hand, and pre- 
vented the thrust I had meditated. Yet another in- 
stant, and the winds separated us; another, and a fear- 
ful breaker hurled him from his plank. He sunk to 
rise no more, but as a lifeless corse ; and as such the 
tide bore him to my feet after I had reached the 
shore. : : 
_ Thank Heaven! I was not his murderer; and 
daily does my grateful thanksgiving ascend to my 
Maker, that I have been preserved from the crime 
of being Hardwell’s executioner, and the conse- 
quent remorse. 

_ By far the greater number of both the crew and 
passengers on board the Washington escaped with 
their lives, though the vessel was totally lost off the. 
coast of New Jersey. 

_ The young person I have mentioned by the name 
of James Riddel was no other than my sister’s ser- 
vant, Betsy, the gypsy girl. Poor Agnes, fearing 
that her lover would fall by my hand in a duel, had 


engaged the services of Rob Sklater to conduct : 


Betsy to London, carefully concealing her name and 


history under a male disguise. My sister had in- 


_ structed Betsy to endeavour to discover me, to watch 
c2 
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me perpetually, never to leave me, and, if possible, 
to guard my vengeance from lighting on Hardwell. 
This plan of hers succeeded to her utmost wish. 
And O that my tale of sorrow ended here ! 

By the first packet that sailed from New Jersey 
I wrote to my aunt, requesting immediate intelli- 
gence from home; and, alas! the information I re- 
ceived gave a chill to my heart, which the suns of 
many summers can hardly remove. My sister, from 
the continual apprehension that her lover would fall 
a sacrifice to my vindictive resentment, became very 
weak, and the nervous system was so shattered that 
a low fever terminated her existence, while only in 
her nineteenth year. I now felt myself severely 
punished for my purposes of evil; and strongly was 
my mind awakened to the truth, that God is a.dis- 
cerner of the intents of the heart. Ever blessed be 
His goodness, that I have found mercy for my im= 
mortal soul, from a confirmed belief in the merits of 
my Redeemer! Yet, alas! my daily penitence wilh 
never restore to existence that loved one, who. was 
dearer to me than are “ the ruddy drops which visit 
this sad heart.” Ohad I remained to be her com= 
forter in affliction, brighter prospects might have 
arisen on us both! 


Isent Betsy to Scotland in a vessel that sailed from: 
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the United States; and my letters to my aunt in- 
formed her that my sojourn in America would be, 
at all events, two or three years. I travelled, caring 
little whither I went; and I joined your fugitive 
party, less from fear of the cholera, than from a rest- 
lessness of disposition, that sought for change. 


Thus ended Tue Scormisa BorpErer’s Tare, 
and the deep and lengthened silence of his auditors 
expressed, more eloquently than words could have 
done, their sympathy in his grief. 


I must not pause long, my dear mother, between 
the recital of our respective Tales ; therefore, instead 
of lengthened comments on these, as they were se- 
verally related, I choose rather to proceed with the 
narration of our mode of life in our voluntary exile, 
the evening’s entertainments of which I consider a 


delightful solace and relaxation, after the fatigues of 


hunting during the day. Imagine to yourself the 
lights blazing cheerfully in our log-house after sup- 
per, all the party assembled, and the glass going 
round, when, with one accord, the question is pro- 


pounded, Who shall next be spokesman for the rest 


ra = 


of the company ; and from the stores of his n 


man, not less than sixty, whose hair was of ip 
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bring forth something wherewith to while away the 
time? On one of such occasions, an elderly ge 


hue, and whose tall, majestic figure, and noble coun- a 


tenance, presented a most venerable aspect, rose, “= : 


volunteered his services, which were noe a: rf 
cepted of, 


4 


NIGHT SECOND.—TALE SECOND. 
THE GLASGOW MERCHANT’S TALE. 


The Holder's BWride. 


~ 


You will, my friends, said the gentleman now men- 
tioned, by my accent at once know that Iam a native 
of North Britain. ‘The west of Scotland was my birth- 
place, and I am a descendant of the Douglases, that 
powerful sept who, in former ages, so terribly over- 
awed the Scottish throne itself. Being a younger son, 
and my father’s extensive lands all entailed upon my- 
elder brother, it fell to my lot to decide upon a pro- _ 
fession, in order to maintain myself in independence. =~ 2 
I had a great aversion to the law, and no taste for 
agriculture. I loved my king and country well 
enough, but broken bones too ill, to wish to enter the’ E 
army or navy; so that, at last, my deliberations and, 
consultations terminated in my making choice of the- ae < 
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mercantile profession. My spirit would have de- 
lighted to expatiate in the literary walks of life, ra- 
ther than to speculate in commerce ; but in my early 
youth, the encouragement given to talent and indus- 
try, in intellectual pursuits, was very inferior to what 
it is in the present time; for those who now vend 
the merchandize of thought find a comparatively 
ready mart for their wares. Literature, therefore, as 
a profession, I considered out of the question; but as 
the employment of my leisure hours, it has been, and 
ever will be, a source of the most refined pleasure. 

After I settled in Glasgow as a general merchant, 
it became a favourite pastime with me to take a 
stroll in the summer evenings along the banks of 
the Clyde; and in the course of these walks I fre- 
quently passed the old village of Rutherglen. 

Near to this place was a villa of exceeding beauty, 
called Rutherglen Cottage, in which lived a couple 
whose lives were as lovely as their dwelling. When 
I first knew Captain and Mrs Graham, (to whom 
my introduction was somewhat accidental, ) they had 
been recently married, and had at that time no fa- 
mily. They soon, however, were blessed with two 
boys, and some years afterwards with a girl, to whom 
the name of Barbara was given. Barbara Graham 
was of all beings I ever saw most calculated for a 
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heroine of romance or poetry. Her hair, of the 
deepest black, was lightened over with the most 
glossy lustre; her features were perfectly aquiline, 
yet softened into feminine grace. Her complexion 
was very fair, and a bright carnation flush often suf: 
fused her cheek. Both face and form were exqui- 
site. But to all who looked upon Barbara Graham, 
neither was the shape of the one, nor the lineaments 
of the other, a source of attraction, equal to that of 
the striking expression of her animated countenance. 
In that expression there was combined much of 
feminine gentleness, and of high-souled dignity, and 
great energy of character. I loved her tenderly 
from a child, chiefly on account of her resemblance 
to a sister of her excellent mother, at one time my 
affianced bride, but whom the hand of death snatched 
suddenly from my arms. 

Captain Graham had served his king and country 


most zealously in many a campaign, but bad health, _ 


occasioned by wounds, had unnerved his arm at the 
early age of thirty-two. He retired upon half-pay, 
and, when his health became somewhat re-estab- 
lished, he married a beautiful and most estimable 
woman, and, soon after this union, he purchased with 
his small patrimony the picturesque residence of 
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Rutherglen Cottage. Mrs Graham possessed a few 
thousand pounds, so that the Captain and she en- 
joyed the blessings of comfort, and were equally 
sheltered from the disquietudes of poverty, and the 
temptations of great wealth. Their two boys, James 
and Edward, were charming little fellows when I 
first knew them, and, when grown up, they both 
chose the profession of their father. 

Little Barbara had no instructress but her mother 
in her early years, and, when she reached the age 
of twelve or fourteen, it was my delight to super- 
intend her studies of the French, Italian, and Span- 
ish languages: with the literature of the two last I 
myself was greatly enamoured, and I found it easy 
to impart to my youthful pupil a similar enthusiasm 
for the writings of Calderon, Garcilaso de la Vega, 
Tasso, and Alfieri. Captain Graham was an adept 
in music, and that branch of his daughter’s education 
he carefully superintended. He himself taught her 
to play the guitar, and masters from Glasgow gave 
her lessons both on the piano-forte and in drawing. 

When Barbara had attained the age of eighteen, 
there was not a young lady in the West of Scotland 
equal to her in beauty and accomplishments. And 
besides, over all these, which, in comparison with in- 
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trinsic qualities, are but ornamental trappings, there 
shone brightly in her character the calm and steady 
lights of religion and virtue. 

Yet, moreover, the young lady was but little seen 
and known; for Captain and Mrs Graham dreaded 
the contemplation of their daughter marrying in too 
early youth, and afterwards having cause to mourn 
the hopeless misery of an unsuitable union for life. 
It was certainly rumoured that a very lovely girl 
lived at Rutherglen, and sometimes Barbara was 
observed in her walks on the banks of the Clyde ; 
but as the Grahams lived in a very retired manner, 
few gentlemen obtained an introduction to her. Of 
those few, however, several men, both of rank and 
fortune, solicited her hand in marriage, and were 
rejected by Miss Graham. She was the idol of her 
father and mother, and in the discharge of many 
duties, as well as in the cultivation of her superior 
understanding, the current of Barbara’s life moved 
gently on, until she had attained the womanly age 
of twenty-one. 

During the gay season of spring, in the year 1812, 
I accompanied Captain Graham, along with his wife 
and daughter, on a pleasure excursion to Stirling, 
and the neighbourhood, where the scenery is both 
sublime and beautiful. Its castellated pile of rocks, 
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and its distant range of Highland mountains, over- 
look the fertile plain, on whose bosom the river 
Forth plays a thousand fantastic gambols, and winds 
himself here and there, seemingly so enamoured with 
what he meets with by the way in so lovely a vale, that 
he appears quite to forget that his destined course is 
towards the ocean. 

About sixteen or eighteen miles from Stirling 
there is a celebrated waterfall on the river Devon, 
known by the name of the Cauldron Linn. We 
visited this strikingly picturesque scene before re- 
turning home. 

On leaving the carriage-road, we walked for some 
time along a grassy path, bounded on one side by 
the open fields under cultivation, and on the other 
by the wooded banks of the Devon. ‘Tracing the 
course of the river, in order to discover the cataract, 
we became surrounded on all sides by wood, and this 
“‘bosky bourne” was strewed with wild flowers in 
great variety and abundance. We soon heard the 
roar of the waterfall, though one requires to be near 
the spot in order to see it; and it certainly is a re- 
markable phenomenon of nature. 

The height of the whole cataract may be about - 
eighty feet, but the singularity of it consists in the 
peculiar form of those reservoirs which the water has 
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worn for itself. Standing on the brink of the stream, 
at the top of the fall, you look literally down into a 
boiling cauldron, the white spray bubbling up, and 
washing over the admiring beholder. This first part 
of the cataract is about forty feet perpendicular, and 
out of it issues another beautiful sheet of water of 
nearly equal height, received also into a circular 
basin; thence the whole current descends a few feet, 
and empties itself into a large black pool, from the 
margin of which, looking upwards, one has a view of 
the whole waterfall. The basins are perfectly ‘cir- 
cular, regularly formed, as if chiselled by art, and 
not only the cataract, but the charming woodlands 
of this secluded dell, render it more likely to have 
been the abode of fairies, tripping by moonlight, and 
dancing on the greensward, than of those ugly hags 
called witches, who would never surely be permitted 
to practise their hellish incantations over those caul- 
drons, too beautiful to be looked upon by their fiend- 
like eyes. An ancient willow-tree grew on the spot 
where the cataract commences, and leaning on its 
stem, stood my young friend Miss Graham, while 
she bent slightly forward in order to look attentively 
into the basin below. I entreated her to allow her 
father or me to remain with a hold of one of her 
arms while the other encircled the old willow, lest 
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the damp earth, washed perpetually by the spray, 
should slide away from beneath her feet. She assured 
us both that her footing was exceedingly firm, and 
requested at the same time that she might be left 
entirely alone, in order the better to enjoy the 

beauties of this picturesque solitude. Her highly 
_ romantic character induced a love of solitary musing, 
amidst the more striking scenes of nature. We ac- 
cordingly indulged the young lady in her fancy, and 
descended the green slope leading towards the bottom 
of the waterfall. 

As yet we had encountered no fellow-traveller in 
this most lovely glen, but after we had seated our- 
selves, (Captain, Mrs Graham, and myself, ) I observed 
a book lying on the grass beside me, which I dis- 
covered to be “The Lady of the Lake,” and this 
plainly indicated that some one had recently left the 
spot. My conjecture was not erroneous, for instantly, 
from “ behind the brake,” there issued as handsome 
a cavalier as James Fitz-James could possibly be, 
and one, moreover, of a kingly aspect, though never- 
theless he seemed to me no prince in disguise, but 
simply what his dress at once bespoke him,—an 
officer in the army. 

Stirling Castle, during the war, contained always 
a considerable military force, therefore it did not 
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’ surprise me to find a gentleman of that profession, 
’ whose love of the picturesque had directed him to 
| - the romantic banks of the Devon. The officer sat 
down on the fragment of a rock, and while musing ; 
apparently on the singular beauty of the scene before | ; 
him, another person, also in a military undress, ran oe : E 
up to him quite hurriedly, and with a look of gay : 
good humour, blended with an expression of wonder ee s 
in the countenance, thus addressed his companion : “a 
in arms :—* Montreville, I have seen the Genius eS 
Loci, the presiding deity of the place, the witch who ae 
boils her cauldron in this secluded spot.” oe 
_ «© What do you mean?” replied Montreville. | 2 
. © Why, to speak plainly, I have seen the most a 
_ beautiful girl in Britain, and pray follow me quickly a a 
, that you may be equally fortunate.” 3 ; aS 
| Accordingly, the young officers proceeded fast to- ; =" 
wards the willow-tree where I had left my young ; — 
friend Miss Graham. I readily conjectured that the Se 
beauty just alluded to was no other than Barbara, <s 
and I felt that the position was rather an awkward es : 3 
one for her to be placed in, if the stranger gentlemen Re: = = 
should stand gazing on her charms in that extreme : = “2 
; solitude, and none of her own friends near. I there- ee = — 
fore walked somewhat hastily behind these hommes < = 
de guerre, leaving Captain and Mrs Graham (who = = 
: | a 
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had not overheard their conversation) still below 
at the bottom of the fall. As I approached the sta- 
tion where I had left Miss Graham, I observed her 
face turned from the water, and that she looked 
anxiously down the path which we now ascended. 
With one arm she seemed to cling closely to the 
tree, while she called loudly for help, and in a voice 
of consternation she exclaimed that the ground was 
sinking beneath her feet. We rushed forward to 
save her, but it was too late; she had fallen about ~ 
the height of forty feet, and the sound occasioned 
by this sudden plunge added but little to the 


_ deafening roar of the cataract. I was too much ~ 


horror-struck to move one step, when prompt decision 
was so instantly required. Montreville, however, 
the stranger I have already mentioned, with the 
speed of lightning, bounded over a gate that was 
between us and a farm-house, about a hundred yards 
distant, and returned in two minutes, accompanied 
by several rustics, all provided with ropes. In an 
instant, the ropes were thrown down into the abyss; 
breathlessly did I watch the issue, and I certainly . 
never in my life experienced a joy equal to that of 
beholding Barbara laid upon the grass, still a living 
being, though insensible to all around, and her 
strength exhausted. She was conveyed to the 
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neighbouring farm-house, where every possible kind- 
ness was bestowed upon her. During this period of 
heart-rending anxiety, Captain and Mrs Graham 
were profoundly ignorant of all that had occurred, 
having wandered along the margin of the river con- 
siderably below the Cauldron Linn. I at last dis- 
patched a servant in search of them, desiring her 
merely to say that Miss Graham, on account of the. 
overpowering heat of the day, complained of violent 
headache, and had in consequence retired for a little 
to shelter herself from the sun, into the neighbouring 
farm-house. 

When any extraordinary accident has taken place, 
it seems as if all things, whether rational or irrational 


-in its locality, wore an aspect of sympathy with the. 


event. ‘The woods appear to have a peculiar moan 
or rustle of their leaves. The cocks elevate their 


crests, and walk with a bustling rapidity; the hens. 
look unusually timid, stretch’ out their necks, and, 
with true feminine curiosity, seem desirous. to. 
know all that is going forward; at least so it appears . 


to a fanciful mind. The neigh of the horse has also 


asound of unusual importance. If such be the state. 


of matters among the inferior animals when the 


common routine of life is deranged, what must of. 


necessity be the surprised, mysterious, dismayed, look 
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of intelligent beings, who are but recently informed 
of a direful or remarkable casualty? Mrs Graham 
was an acute observer of human nature, and soon 
discovered, from the air of wonder plainly depicted 
in the countenance of the country girl who was now 
her guide, that no ordinary occurrence had happened. 
She addressed questions of such a searching nature 
to this rustic maiden, that there was no evading the 
poignancy of her inquiry, and, in short, the whole 
story of her daughter’s danger and preservation were 
related to the agitated mother before she reached 
the house. She rushed into the apartment where 
Barbara lay, and had the happiness to behold her 
beloved child recovering from her swoon, and con- 
scious of her mother’s presence. 

Captain Graham and I observed Montreville and 
his companion from the window of Miss Graham’s 
apartment, and I did not fail to point out to my 
friend to which of the gentlemen he was indebted 
for the signal deliverance from an unspeakable cala- 
mity, that had been but an hour ago impending over 
himself and family. The grateful father hastened 
_ down stairs, seized the hand of his daughter’s de- 
liverer, clasped it in both of his, and overwhelmed 
Montreville with a profusion of thanks, while his 
utterance was almost choked with the contending 
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emotions of gratitude, joy, and the shrinking of ter- 
ror, when he thought of the abyss into which his be- 
loved Barbara had fallen. How’she had been pre- 
served in existence until succour arrived seemed ex- 
traordinary,—all present might have supposed that 
she had passed “the bourne whence no traveller re- 


turns.” 


Captain Montreville expressed himself ex- 
ceedingly happy, as having been the instrument em- 
ployed by Divine Providence in saving the life ofa 
fellow-creature. He was delighted, he added, that 
the young lady had so far recovered; and, he con- 
fessed that the spirit of curiosity induced him to 
linger in those parts, until he obtained, from Miss 
Graham’s own lips, the recital of what means she had 
taken to prevent herself from sinking, with such a 

body of water dashing upon her from above.* 
Captain Graham mentioned to his new friend, 
that his usual residence was at Rutherglen Cottage, 
near Glasgow, where it would give him the utmost 
pleasure to receive Captain Montreville as a visitor, 
whenever the latter would honour him as his guest. 
Montreville said that he would very soon avail him- 
self of Captain Graham’s invitation, as his regiment 
* A similar instance of extraordinary preservation at this fall 


of the Devon took place in the case of Mr Herewar, who was 
saved from drowning as described in the above pages. 
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“was about to be stationed at Hamilton, which he 
understood to be near the great Western Emporium. = [ 


though at a slower pace than when we set out on 


"muslin, and this caused herto float near the surface, 
her head being also raised ‘above the water, after the 


After two days our party prepared to return home, 


this pleasure excursion, which, in the retrospect, 


called upon ‘every one of us to exercise solemn 


thought. ° 7 of 
Miss Graham’s recollections were very distinct re- 


garding the accident that had befallen her, When 
she first stood by the willow-tree, she had not per- 
ceived that two or three feet below the surface the =| 
ground was hollow; no sooner did she observe this 2 
circumstance, than she seized hold of the tree with = 
a firmer grasp, until she should gain a footing far- x 
ther removed from the margin of the cataract. In et 
an instant she felt the ground give way under her 
feet; and, by reason of the sudden shock that the 
whole nervous system had sustained, she lost all = 
power of retaining hold of the tree, and, conse- 
quently, was precipitated headlong into the waters eis 


beneath. Her dress was fortunately of the thinnest 


first dash occasioned byt the fall was over. She dis-_ ae 
covered herself to be standing on a sort of sand ta “<8 
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courage ; however, hope soon fled, when she felt 
that the weight of her body pressed the sand from 
under her feet. She at last found herself fast sink- - 
ing; her clothes were now drenched by the current, 4 
and would no longer float. In every sense of the 
word, her sand had run out, and at that moment 
she contemplated death as her most probable des- 
tiny; yet even then she felt that “all things were 
possible” with Him who alone has the power of: 
life and death. A momentary prayer for help was 
scarcely uttered when succour arrived, and Miss 


Graham was drawn, as it were, from the gates of the 


grave. 

Captain Graham’s mind was at all times grave 
and reflective ; and with him religion was no matter 
of mere words and form, but daily influential on his 
heart and life. And now, on the subject of his 
daughter's preservation, he not only himself felt de- 
vout gratitude to his Maker, but endeavoured to im- : 
press the same feelings on the mind of Barbara, tell- a 
ing her, at the same time, that a life which had been 
saved almost miraculously was surely intended to 
fulfil some great design amid the course of human 
events. In this latter idea there might be a ming- 
ling of superstition :. however, such was the impres- 
sion on the subsequent thoughts of Miss Graham, 
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that a deeper energy was added to a character of 
great native fortitude. We travelled onwards, and 
without further adventure we reached Glasgow. 
After the singular accident that characterized my 
short tour on the banks of the Forth, &c., I found it 


difficult to chain myself down as usual to my day- 
book and ledger; so I soon longed to visit my ~ 


friends the Grahams at Rutherglen. 

It was my delight, during the long summer even- 
ings, to escape often from the bustle of Glasgow, and 
to breathe the delicious country air a few miles out 


of town. On these occasions 1 mounted my old 


‘Rosinante of a steed, which resembled the white pony 


of Old Mortality; and dealing gently with this 


my long tried faithful servant, I sometimes ambled 
‘very quietly on his back, at other times I led him 
by the bridle, and by the children who were as- 
sembled for play on the Green of Glasgow, I was 


known by the description of “the gentleman that 
leads his beast.” rf 
A few days after my return from the short excur- 


sion I have just mentioned, I saddled old Surrey, | 
(this was my pony’s name,) and wended my way 


towards Rutherglen Cottage. I was at all times so 


kindly welcomed there, that I usually opened the — 


front door, and entered the small lobby without 
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using the ceremony of knocking to summon a ser= 


vant. Upon the occasion now alluded to, while I 
stood in the entrance hall, I heard strange voices, 
which had almost deterred me from proceeding far- 
ther, but as the active principle, curiosity, was more 
operative in my mind than the more passive quality 
of diffidence, I walked boldly into the drawing-room. 
No sooner had my eye rested on the features of the 
strangers, than I at once recognised the two military 
officers whom I had seen on the banks of the Devon. 
This was the first visit they had paid to the cottage. 
I felt delighted to cultivate the acquaintance of 


one whose activity and presence of mind had been — 


of such signal importance to my beloved young 
friend. ) 

Captain Montreville was totally different in cha- 
racter from his companion in arms, Lieutenant Hoff- 
man. The latter was a person of high animal spi- 
rits ; “vive la bagatelle,” and “begone, dull care,” 
all over. Montreville was very thoughtful for his 
years, which did not exceed twenty-six. In respect of 
birth he wasa younger son of Lord Rimer, a noble- 
man of ancient descent, and, moreover, distinguished 
for great personal virtue. His son, Edward Montre- 
ville, of whom I am now talking, was endowed with 
talents and dispositions rarely equalled. My friends 
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at Rutherglen Cottage were not long in discovering 
his many excellencies. 

_ Montreville had been an adventurous traveller, 
and had penetrated into the recesses of wood and 
rock where human foot rarely trod. He told the 
little coterie at Rutherglen that he had indeed earned 
for himself the character of a knight-errant, as Miss 


Graham was not the only damsel he had saved from _ tS 


difficulty. Amongst the Swiss Alps he had more 
than once afforded help to a solitary shepherdess, 
who, in following a stray lamb or kid, had brought 
herself into circumstances of danger. Captain 
Graham loved Montreville because of his military 
profession, for every leal-hearted British soldier was 
a welcome guest at his fire-side. Miss Graham and 
I loved him on account of his literary tastes and fine 
imagination. This young gentleman seemed to find 
a great attraction in the society at Rutherglen, as his 
visits became a matter of daily recurrence. He 
walked often alone with Barbara, as her father had 
the utmost confidence in his honour as a man and a 
soldier. Montreville’s character was ardent and en- 
thusiastic, and the charms of my fair friend very 
soon captivated his affections.. He longed to declare 
his attachment. both to the young lady and her fa- 
mily. Yet, in accordance with his duty as a son, he - 
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first entreated the consent of his father to their 
union, should he succeed in obtaining the favourable 
regard of the Grahams. Lord Rimer was a,person 
of too much feeling and warmth of heart, that either. 
the sordid desire of wealth, on the one hand, or yet 
the ambitious wish for splendid alliances regarding 
the marriages of his children, on the other, should 
ever cause him to place any obstacle in the way of 
their happiness. He gave a ready acquiescence in 
the wishes of his son, who, on his part, did not delay 
to communicate with my friend, Graham, upon the 
subject dearest to his heart. Captain Graham 
feared nothing but the loss of his daughter, and 
hoped. every thing from what he thought so desir- 
able a union. Mrs Graham felt, with all a mother’s 
solicitude, the thousand anxieties that the wife of an 
officer, during the season of war, must be a prey to, 
and her hopes regarding the subject of her daughter's 
marriage were mingled with many fears. When 
Montreville himself sought from Miss Graham a de- 
finite answer respecting his future destiny, she told. 
him with much eandour, that as yet her knowledge 
of him was of too recent formation to enable her so 
rapidly to determine on leaving her paternal roof. 
Montreville, however, persevered in his suit. His 
character was one of such perfect openness, that, ere 
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a month longer had elapsed, the fair Barbara could — 
no longer plead ignorance of the man as a ground 

for rejecting his proposals. She soon knew him 

well, and loved him in proportion to that knowledge. 

The thought that Captain Montreville was ere long 

to depart for Spain and join in actual warfare, was 
certainly a clog upon the wheels of that happiness, 

which now daily circled through each successive 

hour at Rutherglen Cottage. 

All things were in preparation for the bridal cere- 
mony; the bride had just returned from Edinburgh, 
loaded with wedding paraphernalia; and, when 
another week had terminated its course, we were of 
necessity constrained to contemplate the departure 
of our beloved young friend. Captain Montreville 
proposed to conduct his intended wife to the seat of 
his father in Gloucestershire, and afterwards to take 
possession of a residence in the same county, that 
had been left to him by an uncle. 

About the middle of the period just mentioned, I 
chanced to be detained over night at Rutherglen 
Cottage, in consequence of a thunder-storm, which 
took place in the beginning of July 1812. At the 
hours of one and two in the morning, the lightning 
shone into my chamber with such amazing bright- 
ness, that all things appeared as vividly before me 
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as at noon-day. It was impossible for any one in the ~ 


house to sleep, the peals of thunder were so loud 


on 
>. xs 


The clock had recently struck four, when the "y 
trampling of horses was heard in front of the house. sg 


Who, thought I, can have strayed from home amid 
such war of elements ;—and what portentous in- 


telligence has this mysterious stranger to communi- 
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cate ?—I listened, as the Germans say, with a thou- eS 


_ sand ears. I first heard one door open, then another, 
and foot after foot seemed descending from the sleep- . = 
ing apartments to the dining parlour below. I next 
heard the sound of excessive weeping and sobbing, 


as that of a female in an agony of grief. In terror ¥ 


lest some unexpected calamity should have befallen a 
my beloved friends, I hurried down stairs in my SS 


dressing-gown and slippers, and beheld Captain : 


Montreville, who had just arrived, after having, on 
that dreadful morning, encountered the pitiless storm. = 
His clothes had been drenched with rain, sothathe = 


shook and trembled as he stood before me. An ex- = 
pression of sorrow was strongly contrasted with that = 
of firmness in his noble countenance. Barbara 
Graham lay almost lifeless in her mother’s arms. I 
entreated Captain Graham to walk into another 
room with me, and inform me what blight had so 
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_ suddenly poisoned the happiness of his family. “ No- 
thing, my dear Mr Douglas,” he replied ; “nothing 
but the fate of war, which he and every good soldier 
must submit to. Late last night he received orders 
from his commanding officer to prepare for an in- 
stant departure from Hamilton, previous to sailing 
for the Peninsula. At ten o’clock this morning he _ 
is obliged to accompany his regiment. He says he — 
cannot leave Barbara merely in the situation of his 
betrothed bride, for leave her he knows to be inevit- 
able, but that their hands should be joined ere he 
depart. What can her mother or I say, Mr Dou- 
glas? Either both should be left free, and the en- 
- gagement broken off, or they ought to be indissolu- 
bly united. ‘Though Montreville appears as hon- 
ourable a fellow as may be, yet I would not expose 
my daughter to the risk of his inconstancy, however — & : 
slender should be the probability of such. How- zs ee 
-ever, I think that the mere circumstance of Barbara ae: 
bearing the name of Montreville can have but little _ : 
effect in adding to or diminishing her anxiety re- oe 
garding one already so dear to her. Her lover = 
earnestly wishes the marriage-ceremony over, ere a = 
he bid farewell to all of us. His future plans re- ae 
specting my daughter are for the present changed, peta 
and his intention is, to leave her here till his return, ; s : : 
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I have sent for the clergyman, and the irrevocable — 


bond will immediately be subscribed to, Alas !” 
said the agitated father, “their hopes are at present 


’ far at sea; may God grant that at last they may be 


conducted into the haven of domestic peace.” 

Miss Graham on this occasion, instead of being 
arrayed in bridal finery, wore a morning undress, a 
loose wrapper of plain white muslin, and all her 
gay attire purchased in Edinburgh served but to 
ornament her wardrobe, not her person. Her mind. 
was too much oppressed with sorrow, to. think of 
wearing the trappings of a joyful solemnity. The 
old parish minister, Dr Fairbairn, arrived at a very 
early hour at Rutherglen Cottage. He loved Miss 


_ Graham as one of his own daughters, whose early 


companion she had been. He exhorted her to be 


comforted in the most affectionate terms, telling her 


that the war in which Captain Montreville had 


- pledged his honour to continue faithful to was a 
righteous cause; it was to rid Europe of an oppressive _ 


usurper. He reminded her of the many prayers. 
which were daily uttered by the people of God in 
Britain, that victory might :crown the efforts of the; 
allied armies. He endeavoured, by all possible means, 
to cheer her drooping spirit, and with a smile told 
her, that although at present he was called upon 
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merely to perform the marriage-ceremony, yet he 
trusted that, long before the expiry of a year, he 
would be invited to the celebration of the wedding~ 


feast, when the happy bridegroom should return — 


crowned with laurels. Poor Miss Graham, sunk in 
a reverie of deep sorrow, appeared as if she heard 
not the words of the worthy pastor. Yet after a 
while, she roused all the energies of her mind, in 
order to take upon herself the solemn vows, connected 
with an entrance into the matrimonial state. 

The ceremony, which united them for the re- 
‘mainder of their existence, was soon completed, and 
the promises of perpetual fidelity were almost simul- 


taneous with the distressing farewells of those two - 


beings so dear to each other, and whose painful 
separation involved in it such a world of anxiety 
on the one hand, and so great a risk of danger on 
the other. Montreville evinced the deepest feeling 


on the occasion, yet he acted like a man and a soldier. 


Barbara “ armed herself to bear” her destiny with 
vigour and resignation, and at the last her manner 
was wonderfully calm. She showed herself worthy to 
be a soldier’s bride. But half an hour had elapsed 


after Montreville’s departure, and all things at — 
Rutherglen Cottage wore the aspect of sad, gloomy — 
tranquillity. The thunder-storm had ceased, and all = 
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nature was bright and gay; the external face of the 
creation had changed positions with my young friend, 
now Mrs Montreville. When the tempest shook 
her dwelling but a few hours previously, the sun- 
shine of hope beamed brightly on every thought of 
her heart; a few hours only had intervened, and 
now how saddened was the prospect! ‘Thus it often 
is, that the elements, when roused into seeming wrath, 
challenge, as it were, the possession of a little happi- 
ness to mortals then in the enjoyment of it; or, it may 
be, that nature, reposing in extreme luxuriance and 
beauty, appears to mock the sufferings of those un- 
happy beings, who cannot shut their eyes to the 
‘charms of the scenes that surround them, but 
whose hearts feel too much bitterness to yield a re- 
sponsive glow of pleasure from the survey. 

I suffered a whole fortnight to pass away ere I 
again visited my friends at Rutherglen Cottage, and 
when I did so, I found Captain and Mrs Graham 
wonderfully composed in manner, though it was 
evident a chill had come over their spirits. When 
I inquired for Barbara, her mother informed me, 
that she spent most of her time alone, and in the 
garden ; “ probably,” added Mrs Graham, “ that she 
may brood in secret over her griefs, and there only; 
for she never returns to the society of her parents, 
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without having first attained considerable cheerful- 
ness of demeanour.” I was eager to judge for my- 
self, how far this cheerfulness of my young friend 
was really natural, or merely assumed, in order to save 
the feelings of her father and mother. Accordingly, 
I hurried towards the garden, and at a little distance 
I observed Mrs Montreville’s motions, without being 
seen by her at the same time. She was not saunter- 
ing slowly like a person in a sorrowful reverie, but 
walking at a rapid pace, in the attitude of one whose 
mind was roused into energy, from whatever cause. 
She sometimes talked aloud, and was so totally en- 
grossed by her private contemplations, as to pass 
heedlessly all the blooming flowers which she herself 
had planted, as well as the fruits which clustered in 
ripe luxuriance around her path. At times, she 
looked upwards with clasped hands, and anon, her 
eyes were fixed on the ground, yet no trace of sorrow 
marked the expression of her countenance; on the 
contrary, joy and hope seemed to illuminate every 
feature. 1 knew not what the workings of her mind 
might be, but I certainly thought it unsafe that an 
enthusiastic young person, though possessed of a 
vigorous intellect, should be permitted to be somuch 
in solitude, considering also the peculiarity of her 
present circumstances. [at last approached Barbara, 
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and was received with her usual cordiality of manner, 
mingled with a more than ordinary look of pleasure. 
* My dear Mr Douglas,” said she, “I heard from 
Montreyille, before he embarked for Spain; he was 
then well, and I trust very soon to hear that he has 
arrived in the Peninsula.” 

I could not be so deceitfully polite, as to’ con- 
gratulate her on the present cheerful state of her 
spirits, which appeared to me unnatural, and rather 
inspired me with fears as to the intellect of my young 
friend, than called forth admiration of her resignation 
in the midst of trial. But on this occasion, the 
channel of my thoughts was suddenly diverted by 
the following extraordinary communication, made to 
me on the part of Mrs Montreville: 

“* Mr Douglas,” said she, “I have of late been 

“most desirous to meet you, and to converse privately 
with you on a subject that now engrosses all my 
thoughts, and enables me to be full of hope and com- 
fort, when all might say that the horizon looked in- 


deed very black around me. I have now formed a 
bold determination, and no power on earth shall in- 


duce me to waver in the accomplishment of it. I 
am resolved to follow my husband to Spain, (but in 
disguise,) and habited as a young Englishman. I 
shall be to him like a guardian angel. When he 
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retires from battle, if his troops have been victorious, | 
and he himself unhurt, I shall sympathize with him, 
in the joy that at such a season, every true-hearted 
Briton must experience. In the event of his being 
wounded, I shall dress his wounds, and soothe his 
mind in the midst of agonizing pain; and resolutely 
continue near him, unless the cold hand of death — 
should, despite of all my care, for ever separate him 
from time and me.” 

a Here she paused, and I being breathless with 


astonishment, for a minute or two, could scarcely 
find words to reply. Before I spoke, I looked at- 
tentively in the countenance of Mrs Montreville, and — 
observed, that “the look composed, and steady eye,” 
indicated a mind of the most perfect sanity, notwith- 
standing the very Quixotic resolve which she had 
that instant made knowntome. “ My dear young 
friend,” I replied, “ what opinion do you think your 
father and mother will entertain of your mee 
intentions ?” 

“T care not, my dear sir, for their Jiseppelal 
much as I love my dear parents; for a stronger tie _ 
now binds me to the discharge of a series of duties, pee! 
which necessarily separates me from their society. — " aes 
On your kindness, Mr Douglas, I rely, for convey- Z 
ing to my mother a knowledge of my present in- 
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tention; but be sure that my father is absent when 
you enter upon this subject.” I promised to comply 
with the desire of my young friend, and without de- 
lay I intimated my wish that Mrs Graham should 
accompany me during a short walk in the shrubbery. 
I hesitated in my speech exceedingly, while making 
Mrs Graham aware of her daughter’s future plans, 
and the communication was more, as it were, elicited 
from me piece-meal, than deliberately detailed on 
my part. Mrs Graham said, that she viewed this 
matter with all the anxiety of a mother, on the one 
hand, and consequently her desire to prevent Mrs 
Montreville leaving Britain was very strong; yet, at 
the same time, she told me that, as a woman, she 
could not fail to sympathize in the feelings of Barbara, 


nay, even to approve of her bold resolution. But,” 


~ added she, “I know well that Captain Graham will 


regard his daughter’s intended journey with ab- 
horrence. I cannot, however, allow her to depart 
without apprizing him of her design.” 

After a little more conversation on this subject, I 
took leave of my friends, and the pressure of mer- 
cantile affairs detained me from revisiting the Cottage 
during the following three weeks. At the end of 
this period, I rode hastily to Rutherglen. On this 
occasion my poor white Surrey thought, “surely an 
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evil demon now possesses my good, kind master, . 
who never even made me trot before, and now he 
will have me canter, nay, even gallop.” I was very- 
desirous to learn what opinion Mrs Montreville’s. 
father had expressed concerning her projected travels, 
though my judgment might at once have taught me, _ 
that an entire dissent could be the only reply made 
by him to her mother’s disclosure of her singular 
purpose. The friendship between this excellent es 
family and myself sanctioned the most perfect con= 
fidence regarding our mutual concerns. Accord- 
ingly, I requested a private interview with Captain 
Graham, thinking that he would immediately com- 
mence talking to me of Mrs Montreyille’s intended 
plans. In this conjecture I was not mistaken, : | 
Mr Douglas,” he accordingly began, “Iam 
much grieved on account of the dilemma in which — fs oe 
my wife and I are at present plunged, by the extra- _ =a 
ordinary and romantic wish of my daughter; mean 
that of following her husband to Spain.. I never : . ize 
will give my consent, that Barbara a young and = 
beautiful female, should travel through a country, at E ; 
present the seat of war; and were she to adopt a * ; 
male disguise, every feeling of my mind would be __ 
outraged by the thought of it, Yet I am much =a 
affiicted when I look at the pale, haggard countee 
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nance of one lately so blooming. The poor thing 
languishes in solitude and.in sorrow, and the sight 
of her quite unmans me, and causes my sternness to 
relent.” ; 

I sincerely sympathized with the parent. of Mrs 
Montreville, without first seeing her; and on meet- 
ing with my young friend herself that day, I felt ex- 
ceedingly shocked to observe the appearance of ex- 
treme languor and ill health but too plainly stamp- 
ed on her features. Her air and manner indicated 
habitual absence of mind, and a total neglect of 


_ passing events, evidently from the presence of secret 


sorrow causing an indifference to common matters. 
On my entering the apartment where she sat, tears 
suddenly filled her eyes, though, while her father re- 
mained with us, she strove to conceal this emotion. 
No sooner had Captain Graham left me alone in the 
company of Mrs Montreville, than she told me, with 
the utmost frankness, how incapable she was of en- 
joying the slightest tranquillity, while prevented from 
sharing the fortunes of her husband; and she assur- 
ed me, moreover, that unless she should be absolute- 
ly imprisoned, or unless her bodily frame became 
still more enfeebled, so as to preclude further exer- 


tions, she certainly would at all hazards make the 


best of her way to the seat of war. 
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I did not flatter myself that any remonstrance of 
mine could add weight to what had already been’ 
said by those better entitled to advise her, yet at 
this instant a thought presented itself to my ima= 
gination, which I was not long in communicating to 
Mrs Graham. As soon as I entered the drawing- 
room, where that lady was seated at her needle-work, 
I first told her that not long ago, finding a too close 
application to mercantile business injurious fo my 
health, I had provided myself with a partner. I then 
stated, that in consequence of my complete confi- 
dence in this my coadjutor in trade, I had deter- 
mined to leave Glasgow for some time, and visit 
the Continent. 

_ © The Continent, Mr Douglas!” she imebabtabse 
in astonishment; “ and in such troublesome times. 


What part of the Continent do'you intend visiting?” i 
_ © Spain,” I replied; “and pray listen, my dear | = a 
madam,” I immediately added, “to my object in 


travelling thither; it is that 1 may be the akg ex 
of your daughter in her projected journey.” 


ii aiken dikiad Ma Goluniek 


we not better wait a little, in the hope that her mind 
j may be tranquillized, without undergoing all the fa- 

 tigues that she must necessarily be exposed to, even 
_~ with the consolation of your assistance and advice ?” 


—- 
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- My friend,” said I, “it may seem presumptuous 
in me to dictate to you, in this matter of deep in- 
terest to all concerned, yet delay in the case. before 
us is evidently dangerous. Mrs Montreville’s mind 
and character are highly enthusiastic, and especially 
so when an idea of duty is presented to her thoughts, 
so that I can see no limit but death to her indispo- 
sition, unless permitted the indulgence of her wishes. 
She cannot, as a female, travel in the Peninsula in 
the present crisis, but she must be habited as a young 
English gentleman. Take a few days to consider of 
this,” I continued; “ but be assured it will be the 
saving of your daughter's life.” 

“There is indeed much truth in your reasoning,” 
Mrs Graham replied; “for I cannot conceal from 
myself that Barbara will not recover her health, 
while her heart is so tortured with suspense and 
anxiety about her husband ; who, although he writes 
often to her, and in high spirits, yet whom she thinks 
of by night and day, as exposed to the hazards of 
war, and as one who may, probably, close his eyes on 
a foreign shore, far from home and kindred. If I 
make up my mind to agree to your plan, I shall be 
obliged to second your departure unknown to Cap- 
tain Graham, who will never consent to this measure; 
yet when my daughter’s life is at stake, I have no 
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alternative. You have a mother’s fervent blessing, 
Mr Douglas, for your most friendly offer. Allow 
me a day or two to consider of it; and now, fare- 
well!” 


f 


Ere I could make preparations for my intended — 


journey, it was necessary that I should revisit Ruther- 


glen, and know the finaldeterminationofMrsGraham. 


On going thither, I soon learned that she had em- 


braced my opinion, as the only one on which now 


depended poor Barbara’s life. Mrs Graham was the 


most tender of parents; yet her conduct on this — 


occasion was firm, and indicated great — of 
mind. 

In the autumn of 1812, my young friend and I 
left Rutherglen Cottage. All matters concerning 


our flight had been so arranged, that no servant wit- _ 3 


eat 


nessed our departure, and Mrs Graham had availed _ 


herself of the temporary absence of her ppt ce on aA 


better to favour our exit. $ 


oF > 


Mrs Montreville’s stature being somewhat sseyeind = E 


that of the generality of females, her male attire 


made her in no ways remarkable as to height, though P : % 
no disguise could conceal abeauty tooresplendentever _ 


to be bestowed on one of our sex; and as there was — 
neither Adonis nor Narcissus in modern times, that 
could at all rival in personal attractions this pretend 
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ed Mr Melville, my fair companion, I found it ne- 
cessary that she should “stain her cheek with nut or 
berry,” in order to save my reputation as her com- 
pagnon de voyage. 

It may be inquired, facetiously, by my auditors, 
how Captain Montreville liked his bride to be so 
gallantly escorted by a gentleman little exceeding 
forty, though that is what we call in Scotland some- 
what of a Dumbarton youth; and a young man of 
this age assumes some elderly pretensions. However, 
that as it may be, you all observe that severe as the 


rencontre may have been between us, the issue was 


not fatal, at least to one of the combatants. As for 


the parents of the soldier's bride, not a shade of 


doubt would ever cross their minds regarding my 
honourable protection of their daughter ; and [have 
already mentioned her father’s objections as resting 
on other grounds. 


A trading vessel, of which I was in part the owner, | 


was about to sail from the Clyde for the Mediter- 
ranean, and in it we embarked for Gibraltar. 

My fair friend was a courageous sailor, and, while 
our vessel was riding on the tops of the mountain- 
waves in the Bay of Biscay, she would stand’on deck 


looking into the awful chasms of the Atlantic, disre-. 


garding all the horrors of the raging surge. There 
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~% cannot be amore sublime, or a more tremendously 
: grand object i in Nature, than the ocean-swell of the 
Bay of Biscay. 

The sea which borders the western shores of ais 
g European Peninsula assumes that appearance of 
; deep blue which cannot be well imagined by those 3 


a 


who never beheld it, and is, moreover, His. 
beautiful. 
_ We arrived at Cadiz after a ciaiall sail of ten 
days from the date of our embarkation; and, being — 
permitted to land, we spent a day in that pretty 
clean town. On the streets of Cadiz I was unex- 
pectedly saluted in the following phrase of Spanish 
courtesy, by an old acquaintance, whom I had for- 
| merly known in London, “ Me alegro mucho de verle 
aqui,” —“ 1 am very glad to see you here.” i ag 
To which I replied, “ Viva mil atios ;? the meaning 
of this latter phrase is simply, “I thank you,”though, 
literally, it signifies, ““ May you live athousand years.” 
_ This inflated mode of address may be the remains of 
Orientalism, at first introduced by the Arabs into 
Spain. I om told that the Spaniards of the present _ 
day are less liberal in the language of compliment 3 = : 
than were their ancestors, and that the word Gracias, ee < 
“T thank you,” is deemed sufficient as a reply, when — = 
kindness is expressed for any one, without likewise as 
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desiring that he should be a second Methuselah. 
Senor Cabrero, who now addressed me, begged to 
conduct my young friend and myself to his house, 
and insisted, contrary to the common practice of 
Spaniards in most cities, (though Cadiz is rather an 
exception,) that we should dine with him, and re- 
main in his society till our vessel should be again 


under weigh. ‘ 


We accepted this invitation, and were cordially 


received by the Sefiora, the wife of Cabrero, and by 
the two Seforitas, (young ladies, ) his daughters. 

I was secretly much amused to observe the various 
arts practised in order to attract the attention of my 


youthful companion. The fan exercise was per- - 


formed most dexterously, the guitar was tuned and 
re-tuned till its last string gave way, and the man- 
tilla was folded, arranged, and re-arranged, with all 
the arts that Spanish coquetry could suggest. Yet 
they were forced to observe, that the handsome 
stranger was quite indifferent to their host of fas- 
cinations. 

We soon sailed, and bid farewell to “ the fair white 
walls of Cadiz,” as well as our kind entertainers. _ 

We were not long in arriving at Gibraltar, and I 
admired, beyond anything I had ever seen, that rock 


of impregnable strength. On entering the town, 
E 
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_to be seen a group of Moors, in the Oriental a | 
_of turbans and wide trowsers, Sitting in the streets 


_ standards of humanity 5 and likewise assuring him es 


Scar ky S 


1 


_one is surprised at the motley aspect of abit i 
ants. Here and there a British soldier, aa it may — 


be, clad in a tartan uniform; this, to a Seotsman, leads — 
one nearer home, at least in thought; and now are 


you may also observe Barbary Jews, bare-legged, 
wearing sandals, and their chin not lacking the na- 
tional characteristic of a beard. They are ready, 
like the lazaroni of Naples, to act in the a, of 
porters. x 

Fortunately, about this time a abi was egal 
to sail for England, and Mrs Montreville did not fail 
to write to her mother. I also addressed ino 
Captain Graham, and endeavoured to exculpate his — 
daughter from blame, reminding him that a person 
of extreme sensibility, and L of an enthusiastic mental — 
temperament, must not be judged of by the ordinary E 


that I would on no account resign my charge of Bar- 
bara, until she was safely committed to the care r 
either. of her husband or one of her brothers, both © ge 
of whom now served in Wellington’s army. 
My companion and I waited on the Governor of 
Gibraltar, thinking that he would undoubtedly be 
well informed regarding the details of the war, : 
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in this we were not deceived. His Excellency had 
obtained most accurate intelligence concerning the 
movements of the French and English armies. 

This gentleman told us, that at present Wellington 
and his troops were still engaged in the attack upon 
Burgos, and that the English soldiers, with their 
allies, hoped soon to take the town. With regard to 
the said, that he was 
not sure if it had already joined the army at Burgos, 
but that, at all events, it was on the route thither. 

Mrs Montreville’s anxiety to join her husband 
would not suffer her to wait for the protection of a 
band of English or Spanish soldiery, but, nolens vo- 
lens, she insisted on departing for the north, and 
thus encountering the hazard of being taken prisoner 
by straggling parties of French infantry. Many 
were the fears that filled my mind as to the issue of 


regiment, Sir E. C 


this perilous enterprise. } 

Lovely are the skies of Andalusia, and, as there 
still remains something of an Oriental character in 
the customs of the people, the mind is readily wafted 
on the perfumed gale to the gorgeous East, whence 
sprung that wonderful people, the Arab Moors, who 
so long retained possession of beautiful Spain, the 
land of the orange tree, the olive, and the vine. 

Seville, the capital of the South of Spain, is a 
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splendid city, and Cordova is interesting on account 
of its former grandeur and Moorish antiquities. 

One evening before sunset, we reached a solitary 
venta (inn) near the town of Andamuz, not far from 
the base of the Sierra, that traverses Andalusia and 
Estremadura. Our muleros (muleteers) informed us 
that we must rest here during the night, as the mules 
could travel no further for the present. The accom- . 
modation was wretched, but there was no alternative, 
so we took up ‘our quarters in the venta. “ 

Whatever improvement these Spanish lodising: a 
houses have undergone since the time of Cervantes, : 
yet I am certain, that still they would brook much 
amendment, for man and beast are lodged all pro- 
miscuously in the same apartment. _ ae: 

Although this scene was EP $0 3 

“a person of Mrs Montreville’s refinement, yet ever 

alive to the claims which sickness and sorrow have Es = 
on the attention and care of others, her eye was in- <3 
stantly arrested by the aspect of a figure wrapped in : 3 

a dark military cloak, and who perpetually groaned 
_ as if in agony. This poor man had laid himself — 
down in a corner of the venta, where he was liable 
‘every moment to be trodden upon by the ae a 
which stood close by him. He appeared totally un- E 
‘able to move, but with the assistance of the muleros, — aa - 
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I lifted him carefully, and placed him in a part of 
the house where he would be out of the immediate 
vicinity of our fellow-travellers of the brute species. 
Observing my dress to be English, he thanked me 
in our mutual language, but no sooner had I heard 
the accents of his voice, than a shuddering paleness 
came over me, and I sunk down on the earthen floor 
of the venta, beside the couch of my sick country- 
man, whom now I discovered to be Edward, the 
younger of Captain Graham’s sons. He was next in 
age to Barbara, though three years her senior; they 
had been constant companions in childhood, and, in- 
deed, Barbara was the idol of both her brothers. I 
was solicitous, on the present occasion, to conceal, if 
possible, from Edward, for a little while, the circum- 
stance of his being surrounded by dear friends, lest 
his nervous system, greatly reduced by fever, should 
be seriously injured by so startling a communication 
being made too suddenly. I requested Mrs Montre- 
ville to retire toa different part of the venta, while I 
examined the wounds of the young Englishman, 
which she accordingly did. 1 endeavoured to speak 
in a tone of voice not natural to me, and thus I 
escaped detection. The wound from which my 
young friend now suffered was caused by a musket 
ball having entered below the left breast, and shattered 
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the part so exceedingly, that the flow of blood had 
been immense. Excessive pain, raging fever, and 
burning thirst, seemed hastening the termination of 
his days, and I could not but adore that merciful 
Providence which had led us thither in such a strik- 
ing emergency. | 
© Young man,” said I, with much trepidation of 
manner, “ how come you, a British officer, to be shel- 
tered in this hovel, instead of being accommodated in 
an hospital, or receiving the hospitality of one of our 
Spanish allies ?” . 
“ My dear sir,” he replied, “ alas! to my dishonour 
be it spoken, I left my own regiment, having - i 
quarrelled with my commanding officer, Colonel 23 
C—, and joined a party of the Spanish guerillas, 
My pride was deeply wounded, and my heart was 
strong with bitter thoughts, but quickly have I been 
arrested in my downward career. We were hardly 334 
pressed by the enemy and put to rout. I received @ | zs 
my wound when separated from the rest of my corps. — 
Loss of blood made me at first insensible; and when — 
my consciousness returned I found myself in this 
venta, whither I had been brought by the kindness — 
of a muleteer, accidentally passing that way, and ass 
who, like the good Samaritan, ‘ set me on his own 
beast,’ &c. and took care of me.” 3 ee Aa 


~ 
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Poor Edward’s case seemed beyond the power 
of medical skill, had such been within our reach, and 
to comfort him in his latter days was the painful 
duty alone left us to discharge. , 

« Young gentleman,” said I, addressing Edward, 
“ IT cannot conceal from you that your life is in a 
very precarious state. Tell me if it would greatly 
comfort you to know, that in this solitary inn there 
are those who love you tenderly, and one even nearly 
related to you?” 

« Oh! sir,” replied Edward, “if my beloved 
mother or sister were here to soothe my dying mo- 
ments, that last great change would be comparatively 
easy.” | 

“ Do not agitate yourself,” I continued, “ while I 
relate what must indeed overwhelm your mind with 
surprise and joy!” 

I then made known to him my own identity. Of 
Barbara’s marriage he was already informed, and now 
he learned from me of her extraordinary resolution 
and enterprise. “ And my dear, dear sister, is here !” 
he instantly exclaimed; and, raising himself in bed, 
he held out his arms to receive her, calling loudly, 


«Oh, Barbara, come to me.” This effort was at- 


tended with such pain that the young man fainted 
in consequence of the exertion. 


for her brother’s relief, by soliciting the aid of those 


_ the truth, that the house now contained a fair ee 


tained greater respect for their mysterious guest from — 
_ these simple people, the descendants of a nation once 
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Mrs Montreville thus hearing her name, and the zi 
words that followed, rushed with mingled feelings of 
curiosity and interest towards the couch where the 
officer was laid. Notwithstanding the emaciation 
of Edward, he was at once recognised by his fondly _ 
attached sister; and anxiety to restore him to con- ; 
sciousness prevented her from immediately giving 
way to the burst of grief, which almost stifled her Be 
accents when she tried to procure things necessary is 


around her. 

The ventera (landlady) approached our heroine, as 
also the doncellita, (young girl,) her daughter, both = 
eagerly inquiring, “ Sefior que quiere usted?” “What 
is it you wish for?” She called fora little wine, oe 
which was poured down the throat of Edward, and : 
this stimulus restored him to a sense of what was — = 
passing in the venta, and of the presence of his << 
beloved Barbara, whom he pressed to his bosom a a 
thousand times, and many suspicions arose amongst 
the good people assembled as to what was indeed — 


in disguise. However, this vague conjecture ob- 


the mirror of romance and chivalry. The ventera. z: 3 
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recommended a healing herb to be applied to Ea 
ward’s wound, and this allayed the pain, but the 
intensity of the fever was unabated, and, to all ap- 
pearance, his dissolution seemed near at hand. 

His sister, with her wonted energy of mind in 
trying circumstances, foreseeing that all earthly pro- 
spects were fast closing upon her beloved brother, 
felt the deepest anxiety to know what were his hopes 
when on the verge of another world. She accord- 
ingly, with all gentleness, but at the same time with 
a look and manner that intimated the deepest con- 
cern, strove by very searching questions to elicit his 
views regarding immortality. “ My dear Barbara,” 
he at length replied, “it may seem to many that a 
life spent in the turmoil of camps, with wounds, 
slaughter, and the dread note of death ever sound- 
ing near, must of necessity be a scene calculated to 
fill the mind with solemn thoughts of that eternity, 
whither one’s comrades have just fled, and whither 
all the survivors are exposed to the probable risk of 
following. But, alas, no !—strange inconsistency of 
human nature! The blood shed by fellow-soldiers 
on the field of battle serves the more strongly to 
nourish the seeds of ambition that have previously 
taken root in the heart.” 


Here the young man’s voice became almost inar-' 
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ticulate from fatigue, and the exhaustion of his phy- 
sical powers. Mrs Montreville prayed secretly and 
fervently for the eternal welfare of her brother, and 
exhorted him to be comforted while thinking of the 
love and humility of that blessed Redeemer, who 
descended to earth for the salvation of fallen man, 
and who did not disdain a dwelling as lowly as that 
in which we then were. ‘“ The anthem at the 
Saviour’s birth,” she continued, “ was sung by angels, 
while the cradle song of the heavenly babe was lis- 
tened to by the brute creation that surrounded his 
humble couch. Oh, my beloved brother, trust in 
the mercy of Him who died to redeem you! Our 
sins merit only the Divine indignation; but there 
is pardon for those who depend upon Almighty 
grace.” 

“I do trust upon Him as my eternal hope, my 
dear sister. Tell my mother, tell my father, that my 
soul was in a state of tranquillity and peace when I 
left the world.” The last words were feebly uttered, 
* and, tenderly clasping the hand of Barbara, he in- 
stantly expired. 

His sister, in anguish and amazement, felt as if a 
thunderbolt had struck her; and, although she was 
somewhat prepared for this affliction, yet the unex- 
pected meeting with Edward, and the subsequent 
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death-bed scene, came both so suddenly upon her, 


that all might have appeared but a feverish dream, 
had not an involuntary shiver of her whole body 
caused her to perceive that the chill grasp of death 
still encircled her hand. ~ | 
Floods of tears afforded a relief to Mrs Montre- 
ville’s oppressed mind; and, in order to stifle all 
troublesome curiosity on the part of the people of the 
venta, I told them that the young gentleman now 
dead was the brother of my companion. ‘They, in- 
deed, by their whole manner, evinced much sym- 
pathy in our sorrow. | 
It became now my duty to make application to 
the cura (parish clergyman) for permission to bury 
Edward in the churchyard. This gentleman I found 
to be a strict Catholic; and, though not liking the 
idea of a heretic being buried in consecrated ground, 
yet, as the cura was also a liberal and enlightened 
patriot, he thought that he could not refuse the rites 
of Christian burial to an officer fighting for the liber- 
ties of Spain and Europe. | 
Attended by all the inmates of the lodging-house 
and our two muleteers, we had the body of poor 
Edward conveyed to his narrow home, under a palm- 
‘tree in the churchyard of Andamuz, and with many 
a sad reflection on the blighted hopes of parents and 
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of friends, and of early youth cut off in its prime, 
we again set out on our journey northwards. 

We did not leave the venta without the kind 
wishes of the good people who were its inmates, and 
they concluded their valedictory address in the 
Spanish phrase of Vayan ustedes con Dios vayan con 
la Virgen,—May the favour of God and the Virgin 
attend you. | 

Here we had to cross the difficult mountain passes 
of the Sierra Morena. Occasionally the rocks 
towered above our heads on both sides of the road 
in gloomy grandeur, and we beheld with admiration 
thick forest trees climbing up the heights of the 
Sierra. Innumerable shrubs and aromatic plants 
regale the senses of the traveller, and in these parts 
the aloe grows to a gigantic height. The milk- 
white goats browsing upon the verdant slopes, and 
the whistle of the goat-herd reminds one of the 


comfortable quarters which the Knight of La Man-_ 


cha found amongst these simple inmates of the 
mountains, who related to him the affecting story of 


Marcella, perhaps the finest episode in that work of — 


‘surpassing genius. 


- When our path became exceedingly steep, we _ 


dismounted and walked, leading our mules. Al+ 
though the autumn was far advanced, even on high 
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ground the weather was warm, and my fair friend 
felt oppressed with heat and thirst. We observed a 
cascade tumbling over a rock, at a little distance 
from the high way, and Mrs Montreville could not 
resist not only the temptation of drinking some of 
this refreshing water, but also of laving the cool 
stream over her heated brow. The muleros had 
never before seen the snow-like hue of her charming 
countenance, (as she generally took the precaution 
of dyeing her skin while others slept,) and they re- 
garded with amazement the extreme loveliness of a 


_ being who differed so completely from all the beau- 
ties of Andalusia and Castille. They both instantly 


exclaimed, (un angel /) an angel ! 

However, I ceased to consider their thoughts re- 
garding the charms of my fair friend, because imme- 
diately afterwards I heard the noise as of a body of 
horsemen rapidly ascending the opposite side of the 
mountain, and approaching the declivity where we 
now stood. The party soon gained an elevation, 
that enabled us to judge who they were that com- 
posed such a numerous host. They were certainly 
anything but regular troops, either in discipline or 
accoutrements. Lat once recognised these wayfarers 
to be a band of guerillas, who were certainly useful 


to the cause of Spanish liberty during the Peninsular 
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campaigns, from the frequent annoyance they occa- 
sioned the enemy, and their influence was assuredly 
available towards the favourable termination of the 
war. 

This motley group, that now rode up towards us, 
was arrayed in all the colours of the rainbow, and 
many and various were the hues that presented 
themselves before us. Here the dazzling scarlet and 
light blue jacket of an Estremaduran hussar; there 
the embroidered waistcoat and gaudy habiliments of 
an Andalusian peasant. One might observe amongst 
them both the dress and arms of other nations, 
whether hostile or friendly, such as English pistols ; 
a sword worn by the French dragoons; and the 
escopeta (firelock) of the provinces of Arragon and 
Catalufia. As this multifarious assemblage suddenly 
advanced towards the place where we had halted for 
a few minutes, I remarked a man whose uniform was 
rich, and he was also better mounted than’ the 
others, his horse being a splendid barb, well capari- 
soned, and strikingly contrasting with the jaded 
mules and old Rosinantes around him. This per- 
son wore a very black, thick and curled moustache, 
the expression of his countenance was haughty, and 
indicating the predominance of unbridled passions. 
Nothing could more completely realize the idea of 
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a brigand chief than this leader of the guerillas did, 
(for such he was.) A captain of bandits the French 
would have at once called him, as they were wont to 
designate those of his tribe. 

We retired still further from the road, on the ap- — 
proach of this cavalcade, thinking, nevertheless, that 
our English costume would defend us from all intru- 
sion on the part of the Spaniards. Such might have 
been the case, had it not been for the ferocious 
character of Zagarro, the leader of this irregular 
mass of people. His dark quick eye fixed itself in 
attentive survey of the extraordinary charms of my 
companion, and I thought he doubted not she wore 
male attire as a disguise, and was traversing that 
country in quest of her lover or husband. Imme- 
diately he dismounted, and somewhat courteously he 
advanced to salute us, and instantly the stillness of 
the mountain resounded with the cry of “ Vivan los 
_Ingleses, viva Inglaterra!” (Praise to the English 
and England!) literally, Live England. 


After a little conversation with us, he again seated = 


himself on horseback, and rode towards the rear of 
his army, who quickly followed him to the front 
ranks, and closely surrounded him. The next move- 
ment was, that each soldier placed his arms in a 


hostile position, as if they had encountered their 
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enemies the French, instead of four solitary pacific 
travellers. Not a moment was granted me for 
further conjecture. In the twinkling of an eye, two 
of these ruffian guerillas rushed near tous, and seized 


-the struggling form of poor Barbara, who attempted 


to liberate herself in vain from their villanous grasp. 


I, as well as the muleteers, felt instantly paralyzed 


with terror, and it was the work of a moment to 
place my unfortunate friend on the fleet Barbary 
horse ridden by Zagarro, which object being at- 
tained, the whole cavalcade moved off quick as light- 
ning, and the sudden turn of the mountain path 
soon hid the guerillas from our view. 

When I was able to collect my thoughts at this 


alarming crisis, I began to consider, that travelling 


southwards, this vagabond troop would in all pro- 
bability remain a short while in the town of Anda- 


-muz, in order to forage upon the inhabitants for pro- 


-visions. J immediately determined on retracing my 


steps thither with all speed. Accompanied by my 
two compagnons de voyage, the muleros, who had no 


' good-will to the road, I accordingly began my retro- 
grade movement. 


After a few hours we reached Andamuz, and my 
first intention was to wait on the cura, my old ac- 


quaintance, thinking, that however demoralized the 
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guerillas might be, yet, as belonging to a very super- 
stitious nation, they would, consequently, dread the 
anathemas of their priests. My next design was to 
visit the Alcalde, (justice of the peace,) and entreat 
the interference of the civil authorities for the pro- 
tection of those who belonged to a people at that 
time their allies. Andalusia was more tamely, at this 
period, the subject of French domination than other 
provinces of the Peninsula; yet the love of liberty 
glowed there also in many a Spanish bosom; this, 
and the cause of a Briton, I thought would obtain for 
me a favourable hearing from the Alcalde of Anda- 
muz, and might be the means of obtaining redress, 

On my entering Andamuz it rained heavily, and 
I was told that the brigands had taken shelter in 
the hall of justice, it being the largest apartment 
the place could boast of. I proceeded without delay, 
and, I must say, with considerable boldness of spirit, 
to encounter the ferocious troop of guerillas; and 
I thought that, in doing so, ifI could not deliver, I 
might at all events*comfort, my fair friend. 

As we say in “ bonny Scotland,” the court was 
sitting at the time I allude to; and various were the 
cases brought before the worshipful presence of the 
Alcalde, the judge of the district. 

After entering the Se I cast a longing 
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look down the extended gallery, in order to find my 
afflicted charge, who was seated beside the villain 
Zagarro. I approached her, and assured her, that 
if there remained but a shadow of justice in Spain, 
means would be soon provided for her release. Za- 
garro stared me full in the face, and his expression 
was that of proud defiance. This look of the Bar- 
barian I returned, and I trust that my aspect on the 
occasion was to the full as ungracious as that of my 
adversary. 

I next turned my attention towards the Alcalde, 


_ from whose intervention I entertained sanguine ex- 


pectations, This personage sat by the fire, which 
blazed brightly at one end of the apartment. Ac- 
cording to the Oriental fashion, still adhered to in 
the south of Spain, he had squatted himself on a 
mat, a little raised above the level of the floor. His 
figure was short, but most portly in breadth and 
protuberance; it resembled a tun fixed upon two 
thick strong pins. The face of the Alcalde bore no 


_ disproportion to his person, the former being round, 


and well larded in every corner. His eyes were 
small, reddish; and their puny twinkle indicated 
something of selfish shrewdness in matters unimport- 
ant, without the talent even to be cunning on a 
large scale. This strange-looking minister of justice 
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(I cannot call him limb of the law, for both legs 
and arms were a good deal obscured by a frontis- 


_ piece of huge dimensions) reminded me in an in- 


stant of Sancho Panza when governor of the island. 
On entering the saloon I myself was a “ knight of 
the rueful countenance ;” but the ludicrous appear- 
ance and occupations of the worshipful Alcalde 
forced a smile from both Mrs Montreville and my- 
self, despite the perilous condition in which we stood. 
Sefior Ollala (for such was the name of the fat 
little judge) had a dish placed upon his knee, which 
emitted a strong odour of garlic. ‘The other im- 
gredients of this steaming pot seemed to be different 
sorts of butcher meat, composing what is called in 
Spanish an Olla. The head of the venerable person 
in question was well nigh close to the vessel now 
mentioned, while he was most actively endeavouring 
to get the contents thereof deposited safely in his 
stomach. | sy beh: 
I walked forwards, and addressed the Alcalde 
regarding the treatment which a young English 
gentleman had received from a guerilla chief now 
present. He was very reluctant in answering; and 
while he had little fear apparently of scalding him- 
self in his own broth, he evidently dreaded singeing 
himself in that of his neighbour. During my nar- 
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ration of our recent adventure, ever and anon he 
turned his head for a moment from his savoury mess 
towards Zagarro, with an expression of terror; in the 
first place, lest he should lose his dinner, and after- 
wards perhaps all good cheer for the next fortnight, 
as the guerillas were known to plunder right and left 
wherever they came. I was careful during this crisis 
to dispatch a messenger to the cura, in the hope that 
he might aid me with his influence. This reverend 
gentleman appeared without delay, and denounced 
all the horrors of a lengthened purgatory upon those 
who had so shamefully molested an English traveller ; 
and, at the same time, he plainly told the Alcalde, 
that, unless he used his legal exertions to rescue my 
young friend from the troop of miscreants into whose ~ 
hands she had fallen, he might expect but little ame- 
lioration concerning his own future doom. 
“© Oh! Setior Cura,” said the little plump man, 
* Oh! que quiere usted?” (Oh! what would your re- 
verence have me do?) 

He then wore a terrified aspect, between the fear 
of pains and penalties in this life, should he inter- _ 
fere with the guerillas, and, on the other hand, the © 
anticipations of a severe retribution in another world, 
for his perverse administrations of justice in this. 

- Interest, we may well suppose, and no ‘iene 
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qualification, placed Don Antonio Ollala in the situa- 
tion of judge. - This little man’s chief care seemed al- 
ways directed towards securing more than a compe- 
tence of good living, and even when engaged in his 
professional duties, as we have just seen, he must first 
make a strong barricado against the slightest intru- 


sion of hunger. 


The Cura took me aside, and told me, that the 


guerilla force was so much stronger than any con- 
stabulary protection that could be raised in our de- 
fence, that, if all moral influence failed, either from 
what could be urged as the laws or the religion of 
the country, we could ill contend against such num- 
bers. 


The hopelessness of being quite devoid of any re-- 


source against the barbarian Zagarro sunk heavily 
upon my thoughts, when suddenly a noise from 
without caused every one to hasten towards the win- 
dow. To my inexpressible joy I beheld more than 
one regiment of English soldiers. I rushed for- 


wards, and exclaimed loudly, the window being then — : 


open, “ To the rescue of your countrymen.” 
The Spanish brigands looked all frightened, except 


Zagarro, who stood erect, and at our first rencontre — 


with the English, blanched not nor trembled, yet, 


— in a little while, his whole frame shook with agita- 
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tion, and his strongly marked features were collapsed 
by the withering influence of despair. He evidently 
saw that the prey had fairly escaped him. 

I was surprised, however, to observe one, whose 
actions were rude in no common degree, turn to- 
wards my fair friend, and, in very courteous terms, 
solicit a private interview of a few minutes duration, 
and in making the request, he addressed her in such 
a manner as to conceal the secret of her disguise, 
though I had reason to fear that the delicacy of her 
complexion revealed but too plainly that there was 
some mystery about her condition and circum- 
stances. Mrs Montreville told Zagarro, that, un- 
less I was present, she could not accede to his pro- 
posal. To this he consented, and when we had re- 
tired from the gaze of the multitude, with a voice 
somewhat tremulous, and with a diffidence of man- 
ner, strongly contrasted with his habitual boldness, 
he addressed Barbara in words which I shall now 
give a translation of :— 

“ Lady, (for your sex cannot be concealed from 
me,) I appear to you savage and inhuman, but know 
that the Arab blood transmitted from my forefathers, 
once the possessors of this country, has in my case 
been but little enfeebled in consequence of its ad- 


mixture with that of the Spaniards. My Moorish 
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origin has made me impassioned in love as well as 
in war, and you, lady, I have devotedly ‘loved for 
weeks past.” 

Here Mrs Montreville interrupted Zagarro, and 
inquired what his meaning might be, as it seemed 
to her that to-day for the first time they had met. 

“ True, lady,” he replied; “ yet your likeness was 
often before my eyes. And so much was I charmed 
with the exceeding beauty of the picture exhibited 
to me, that to discover the original became an object 
of the strongest desire to me. The wish to behold 
you, madam, haunted my thoughts day and night. 
Do not then wonder and upbraid me, but rather pity 
and forgive me. Farewell!” | 
_ Zagarro bowed, and was about to depart, when 
Mrs Montreville entreated him to mention in whose 
hands he had seen her portrait. 

. ©T know not,” said he, “the name of the British eS 
officer to whom it belonged. I saw it inthe man- 
sion of the Marques de Almarzo. The Sefiorita, — 
daughter of the marques, was regarding it with 
great admiration, as I and my troop passed that way, 


and were quartered there for a night, I was in- 
formed that the picture was found in the possession 
of an officer, who lay in the house dangerously 
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- wounded, and speechless. This officer, I was told, | 
a . had been sent thither after the battle of Salamanca, — iad a 
by Don Fernando, son of the marques, who desired 
his servant to tell his father and sisters, that the 
wounded Caballero (gentleman) was an intimate — 
friend of his own, and had fought side by side with ‘ 
him in the recent engagement.” <= 
This information was, to the devoted affection of 
the Soldier’s Bride, an arrow that pierced to the very 
core; nevertheless, her wonted energy of mind did ; 
not desert her. She made every inquiry regarding | 
the residence of the Marques de Almarzo; and as | 
we were now to travel under a British escort, we 2 
had little to fear either from bands of lawless gue-_ 


rillas, or from straggling parties of French infantry, 2s 
our own force being tolerably strong. : S : 
The Castello de Almarzo was in the vicinity of 3 
Salamanca, and fortunately our military friends were 
ae travelling in that direction; so once more we set out 
on our journey northwards. id malas ee 
Mrs Montreville remarked to me what cause of  _ 
gratitude she had to that good Providence, which, 
ae « from present evil still educing good,” had been 50 a 
_ manifest in the late events of her history. . pad. ey 
‘I suspected that our English compagnons de voyage x 
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were quite well aware that with regard to my fair 
friend, it was, asin the words of the Poet,—that her 


dress belied, and that— 


“« The cloak and doublet loosely tied, 
Obscured her charms, but could not hide.” 


At the same time, these, our gallant countrymen, 
never pryed curiously into the secret history of those 
who did not volunteer to communicate to them all 
that related personally to themselves. 


In our route, we were careful to avoid the classic 


region of La Mancha, (which produces abundance 
of corn, wine, and oil,) as the French army was then 
quartered there, and our military friends desired to 


reach the head-quarters of Lord Wellington, without 


being annoyed by any skirmishing parties of the 
enemy. | 

We. passed many a fine town, some interesting 
Moorish remains, also a Roman aqueduct; and nu- 


merous were the vineyards and oliveyards which — 
taught us, had the sun and sky failed to do so, that 


we inhaled the breezes of the South of Europe. I 


prayed in secret that the Spanish people might ere 


long be as completely liberated from foreign op- 
pression, as they seemed free to partake of the boun- 


ties of Nature, which, indeed, were liberally show- 
ered upon them. = 
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My youthful companion, Barbara, appeared alike 
indifferent to the charms of the scenery, and to the 
peculiar state of the country through which we tra- 
velled,—for “grief lay heavy at her heart;” and every 
step of the way, till she arrived at the house in which 
her husband lay, seemed the length of a hundred 
miles. J 

At last we attained our object, and the Castello 
de Almarzo burst upon our view, beautifully situat- 
ed upon an eminence, and surrounded by groves of 
oranges and palms, The latter tree, with its golden 
crown of dates, is one of the charming objects which 
regale the eye of the traveller, who, from pleasure 
or necessity, is led to traverse the sunny region of 
Spain. The Castello de Almarzo rises from the 
banks of the river Tormes. It is situated about a 
league from the far-famed Salamanca. The archi- 
tecture of this large castle partakes both of the Moor- 
ish and Gothic styles. It has been in the possession 
of the Almarzo family since the days of that Alfonso, 
King of Castile, in whose service the renowned 
Douglas fought and died, when on his way to the 
Holy Land, whither he was conveying the heart of 
King Robert the Bruce. 

The present representative of this family had 
-none of that pride or hauteur which is said to be an 
ingredient in the Spanish character. He was an 
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easy, good-natured man, somewhat a Vicar of Bray 
in politics, one day submitting calmly to the French 
usurpation, and the next joining the party of the 
Allies. He himself never entered into actual warfare, 
but he provided with arms many of the peasantry 
on his estate, and he also permitted his son to join 
the Spanish patriots, as some of the adherents of the 
Pretender did formerly in Scotland. 

The son of the Marques de Almarzo, Don Fer- 
nando, was indeed no neutral party; he engaged in 
the struggle for liberty with his utmost energy of 
soul. ‘The cause of his countrymen, and of every 
British subject, was dear to him, as contending 
against the oppression of Napoleon. 

My friend and I both agreed, that, on introducing 
ourselves to the family of Almarzo, it would be wise 
to conceal both our names and purpose, lest the 
knowledge of our being under the roof with Mon- 
treville should transpire, and, in the feeble state of 
his health, prove a dangerous excitement to him. 

Mrs Montreville still continued her disguise as 
formerly, and I professed myself the uncle of the 


* young gentleman, (Mr Melville,) my fellow-tra~ 


veller. Such was the name we now chose to be de- 
signated by. : 


After parting with our military escort, we had en- 
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gaged a carriage drawn by mules to conduct us on- 
wards, and, with this by no means elegant equipage, 
we stopped at the gates of the Castello de Almarzo, 
.and, as English travellers, requested the favour of 
being admitted for a night within its walls. This 
permission was most courteously granted, and there 
appeared to receive us two young ladies so beautiful, 
that, as they conducted us through splendid apart- 
ments with marble floors, on which stood gold and 
silver vases, filled with odoriferous perfumes, I 
seemed to walk in a fairy palace. 

Mrs Montreville heeded none of these things; she 
longed to obtain information on the subject nearest 
her heart ; accordingly, she addressed Dofia Theresa, 
the eldest of the ladies, and inquired how the 
wounded officer was, who, she understood, lay sick 
in the castle. The lovely maiden replied, that “ his 
recollection had now returned, and the surgeon had 
some hope of his recovery, but that the fever was 
still very high, and his weakness excessive.” This 
information, though alarming, was not of an utterly 
despairing character, and, with this assurance, I en- 
deavoured to console my friend. 

The Marques de Almarzo soon arrived, and saluted 
us with much politeness. The wife of this Spanish 
grandee died in giving birth to her youngest daughter, 
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the Sefiorita Maria, who seemed not above fifteen 


years of age. Dofia Theresa appeared her senior — 


by about three years. The latter had been described: 
as the greatest beauty who had ever graced by her 
presence the court of Joseph Buonaparte. Many of 


the nobles, both of France and Castile, were ranked. 


amongst her adorers, but the fair Theresa regarded 
them all with indifference; and her doating father 
rejoiced that as yet no rival was destined to deprive 
him of his beloved child. ) 

We had not been long in the company of the 
Marques than my young friend, with all a woman’s 
shrewdness, requested permission to look at his col- 
lection of pictures, at the same time remarking, 
what fine subjects for the pencil of a modern artist 
his daughters both were. 

* Believe me, young gentleman,” said the Mar- 
ques, “the beauty of either of my daughters is far in- 
ferior to that of an English lady, the wife, it may be, 
of the officer who lies wounded in this house, and 
whose portrait he has treasured most carefully.” 

“T shall run instantly,” said one of the young 
ladies, “ and bring the picture to show the English 


gentleman.” Accordingly, she swiftly departed, and 


returned with the miniature in her hand. The like- 
ness of my young friend was so perfect, that her 
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male attire would have been insufficient to preserve) 
her secret, had she not prudently dyed her com- _ 
plexion. ft< 
Mrs Montreville regarded with painful interest the 
gift that she had bestowed upon her husband ina _ 
moment of happiness; she opened the case of the =: 
miniature from behind the picture, and found still — 
carefully deposited there a lock of her own dark 
hair. Her hand trembled while she heldthisremem- 
brancer of happy days, and the Sefiorita Maria ob- — ie: 
serving this, said, “Ah, Sefior, you yourself know = 
and love this beautiful lady!” Barbara smiled,and 
was silent. Doiia Theresa, on this occasion, sighed : é - : 
and looked melancholy and thoughtful. Her look — fe: 
and her sigh did not escape the penetrating glance 
‘of Mrs Montreville, a slight expression of agitation : 
_ and tremor came over her features, and I thought aoe 
that I could read her mental sensations, and that — ee 
they were to the following effect: “The Spanish me : 
women are lax in principle, and I like not even the : Za : 
vague suspicion which haunts my mind, that my 
husband is beloved by this beautiful Theresa.” 4 
assure you, Sefior Melville,” said the last men- 
tioned lady, “ you have a powerful rival in the officer — 
-who now lies wounded here, for I never beheld a — 
. countenance so prepossessing. I saw es 2 but fora 
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little while, as they conveyed him from the litter on 
which he was borne thither to the apartment in 
which he at present reposes. My brother’s ser- 
vants, who carried the stranger from the field of 
battle, told me, that, while quite exhausted with the 
loss of blood, and suffering dreadfully from the pain 


of his wounds, he nevertheless pointed with his finger — 


to the spot where the picture lay, (it must have fallen 
on the ground at the moment that the ball struck 
him ;) and, being given to him, he placed it carefully 
in his bosom, and then pressed his hand on the spot, 
to indicate to those around him his value for the re- 
stored miniature. Before he reached the castle, 
however, delirium had commenced, and he was so 


ill for a time that we had no hope of his life; but I 


am happy to say, Dr Lapicho is now more sanguine 
concerning his recovery. Ihave an excellent old _ 


nurse, Antonia, who sleeps in an apartment adjoin- 


ing that of the stranger, and who watches over him > 


with the most vigilant care.” 

During this recital of the fair Theresa, Mrs fsa: 
treville’s tears flowed fast, for what reason the Span- 
ish family knew not; but I, being well aware of her 
sincere piety, knew that at this moment her heart 
was filled with devout gratitude to her heavenly 


benefactor, who had so graciously ministered to the 


. ment just mentioned, after the second or third day 


informed concerning the intelligence my friend ob- 
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wants of her husband, when the latter lay wounded, 
and in the land of strangers. f 

‘The day after our arrival at the residence of the 
old Marques de Almarzo, when we ought to have _ 
departed, according to what had been told our host 
upon our admittance, we were most fortunately 
urged to remain, at least a fortnight, as guests of the 
kind-hearted Marques. This prolonged invitation 
was most opportune, and saved us from making a an 4 
insincere feint of departing. ee 

My young friend and myself were both lovers of 
the fine arts, and we spent much of our time in the % 
picture gallery of our Spanish friends. This gallery — 
contained one of the finest private collections in 
Spain, and abounded in the works of Murillo. 

I observed that, whenever I entered the apart- 


of our introduction to it, I was sure to find Mrs oH 
Montreville seated invariably by the wall, on which = 
hung a landscape of Gaspar Poussin. At firstIhad 
known Barbara both look at and admire this wee | a 
but now the faculty of seeing seemed utterly dis- : 
used, and that of hearing made to work double — 
tides. There is no mistaking the attitude of a lis- 


tener, and my curiosity in a moment sought to be é ss 
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tained, in the position she had then placed herself. = i 


You all know the old adage, Walls have ears.” I 
certainly, who was close to the eal had ears at that 


time, and overheard a conversati n between Doiia 
- Theresa and the old woman Antonia, regarding the 


wounded stranger. I perceived that the ante- 
chamber which Antonia occupied was separated only | 
by a thin partition from the hall of paintings, and at 
once I knew the cause of my fair friend resorting 
thither so frequently. 

The words, on this occasion, listened to by me 
were the following: “My dear Seiiorita,” said old 
Antonia, “you know neither the rank nor yet the 
name of this wounded caballero, and, nevertheless, 
you suffer yourself to love him. Oh! beware, Sefior- 
ita, be considerate ; first instruct your father to learn. 
who the caballero is, before you permit your — 
heart to become his.” 

« Antonia,” said the fair Theresa in reply, “my 
father has a disposition so kind and chivalrous, that 
he never inquires either the name or rank of stranger 
guests, lest intelligence should be thus communicated 
which would render it difficult for him to discharge 
the rites of hospitality. 

* You have heard, Antonia, that, ere the province ~ 


of Granada was wrested from the Arab conquerors 
F2. 
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of Spain, and, consequently, the Saracen dominion 
for ever extinguished in our land, there was an inter- 
mingling of our blood with that of the Moors. A 
Moorish princess, daughter to one of their kings, 
married my ancestor, and, ever since in his castle, 
the virtue of great hospitality and courtesy towards 
strangers has been attentively observed. The Ori- 
ental people are famed for the observance of this 
duty, and, in our family, the practice is hereditary. 
Believe me, Antonia, the Marques will never ask 
the name and rank of this officer till he is about to 
depart.” 

At this moment Mrs Montreville looked in my 
face with a very searching expression, and I inter- 
preted her meaning to be, “ Ought we not to inform 
Theresa who in reality her father’s guest is, and save 
the poor girl from the fatality of a misguided pas- 
sion?” She seemed intuitively to feel that I read 
her thoughts, and, in another instant, she said in a 
low voice, “ He is more feverish to-day, and I dare 
not risk the possibility.of his discovering that either 
of us are here; the agitation might be hurtful to 


— him.” 


The conversation in the ante-room had ended, 
and we left the picture gallery, to take a walk in the 
gardens of the castle. We seated ourselves in an 
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arbour, where the trees and shrubs were so closely . 
entwined, that our figures were impervious, ‘except. al Pees, 
from the entrance, and, as we both chose to be silent 
at that time, our voices did not betray “ our hidden 
residence.” Behind this bower was a far-spreading 
maple tree, and, underneath its branches, the lovely 
sisters, [Theresa and Maria, had placed a couch, on 
which they frequently reposed, and in this charming 
spot, whoever was near might be entranced with 
the melody of their singing. Sometimes the Sefior- 
itas sung in concert, at other times one of them ac- 
companied her song with the notes of the lute or 
guitar. On the present occasion we overheard the 
fair Theresa sing a ballad set to a lively air, the con- 
cluding lines of which were, 


Que en el villano de amor 
Es mas cierta, que la mudanza? a 


The signification of these words is, “ What thing in _ é 2 
the course of love is more certain than change?” See 
No sooner had the elder sister finished the ballad, 

than the younger one began to rally her upon the 
sentiment contained in the last stanza. | 
© So, my Theresa, you often repeat these words, 
and you hope, above all things in the world, that they _ 
may soon be fulfilled, and that the wounded stran= 
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ger shall become your devoted lover, instead of re- 
maining faithful to the beautiful lady whose picture 
he carries with him!” 

“« Maria, (queridita,)my darling,” replied the other, 
‘I sing those words with joy, because the stranger 
does indeed love me even better than the angelic 
being represented in the miniature. I must tell all 
to you, my love: I have no female friend in the 
castle, save yourself and old Antonia; and although 
you are too young to be my adviser, yet I cannot 
resist making you my confidante. One forenoon, 
while the stranger slept, Antonia was obliged to 
leave his couch for a short time, and I kept watch 
by his pillow, in order that I might call his faithful 
nurse, whenever there appeared symptoms of his 
awaking. Accordingly, as I sat by his bedside, 
he opened his eyes quite suddenly, and looked in- 
tensely in my face, and with exceeding surprise. 
I was also startled, and wanted presence of mind to 
make a precipitate flight. Ere I could leave the 
apartment, the wounded officer addressed me in 
these words: ‘ Sefiorita, tell me to whom I am in- 
debted for all the care and kindness bestowed upon 
me in this house, of which I presume you to be an 
inmate. Hitherto I have seen only your domestics.’ 
‘ Sefior,’ answered I, ‘ now that you are somewhat 


we 
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convalescent, my father will visit you, and explain | ) 
all things connected with your being conveyed 
thither;’ and, without adding another word, I sud- 
denly withdrew. | Eke. es: 

* Next day Antonia told me how much he talk-— << 
ed of me, and what inquiries he made regarding my __ 
name and condition. The following day he wrote 
a note entreating me to spend a few minutes in his | 
apartment, Antonia being present all the time. That — 
interview I granted, and not that alone; but various 
have been our meetings since then ; and early this 
morning, when every one in the castle slept, he 
spent an hour alone with me, and disclosed, in the 
most unreserved manner, his attachment for your 
Theresa. 3 

« He said that before he saw me he loved, above 
all beings, the lady whose miniature I had seen 
in his apartment. Yet he told me that, however 
passionate the nature of his love was for me, there : 
was an invincible obstacle, which he declined explain- : = 


_ ing, that must for ever prohibit his making me ae : : 


offer of his hand. Clasping his hands together, as 
if in an agony of thought, he added, ‘ Beautiful | 
Theresa, can I ever forget your care and kindness — 
bestowed on a stranger! You have inspired me with | = : 
the strongest affection I ever experienced for woman, 
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and my love for you must continue while the life- 
blood warms my heart. However, notwithstand- 
ing all this, there remains a powerful barrier to ob- 
struct our union. [ shall reveal this more fully ere 
we part, but [am at present too weak to enter upon 
the subject.’ ” 

Here the dialogue between the fair sisters ceased, 
and it may be asked how the unfortunate wife bore 
the confidential communications of Theresa. 

All the energy of her mind was at first roused 
into action, and she listened with breathless interest 
to the discourse of the Spanish lady ; but, no sooner 
had the latter ceased speaking, than she sunk down 
on the garden chair, apparently in a swoon, as if 
overcome by the intensity of her internal emotions. 
I did every thing that my slight medical skill could 
suggest in order to recover her from this state ; and, 
at last, with difficulty, she was so far restored as to 
be able to be conveyed to her bedchamber. During 
this scene, fortunately none of the family approached 
us, and the fainting of my poor friend was entirely 
concealed from them. No sooner had Mrs Montre- 
ville reached her own apartment than I procured 
for her wine and other refreshments, which I strongly, 
though in vain, urged her to partake of; and, having 
done so, I took my leave for several hours, thinking 


stand what tortures are endured by a wife, who has 
are alienated from her. Oh! why did Montreville 


deaths! You know the constancy of my regard for : 
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that complete solitude would best accord with her 
harassed feelings. ee 

When I told the good Margies that my ote | 
was somewhat indisposed, he insisted on instantly 
repairing to the chamber appropriated to Barbara, 
in order to console the supposed Mr Melville, and, 
if possible, suggest a remedy for his malady. I as- 
sured our kind host that there was nothing serious 
in the matter, and dissuaded him from proceeding to — 
the chamber of sorrow rather than sickness, by tell- 
ing him that my friend desired to be left alone du- 
ring the remainder of the day. 

Towards evening I returned to the room occupied 
by Mrs Montreville, and I found this beloved being, 
dear to me as a daughter, shedding floods of tears, and 
inconsolable on account of what she had just heard. 

« Oh! my dear Mr Douglas,” she exclaimed, “ the 
passing of the Sierra Morena, and the meeting with 
the guerillas, was nothing to this. The death of my 
poor brother Edward was nothing to this! Oh! my _ 
friend,” she continued, “ you can but faintly under- — 


‘made the fatal discovery that her husband’s affections 


save my life, in order but to kill me with a thousand 
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him; think how it has been rewarded! And yet I 
long to know his state of health ere he retires to 


rest. May I beg of you, dear Mr Douglas, to visit 


the picture gallery, and listen to the conversation 
between Theresa and Antonia?” I hastened ito 
obey her, thinking all the time that her unworthy 
husband was but ill deserving of such care. 

I had not been long seated at the place of watching, 
ere the following words were addressed by the Se- 
norita to her old servant: 

* But he has told me, Antonia, that the beautiful 
lady whose portrait he possesses is his sister, and 
that the cause that must prevent our union (even 
should my father consent to such) is the difference 
of our religion. Therefore, Antonia, you now learn 
that the wounded officer is not faithless in love, for 
he never loved but me ; and he is the more deserving 
of my regard, because of his stedfast attachment to 
that religion which he believes to be the truth.” 

I felt overcome with joy; and, regardless at the 
moment of the weak state in which James Graham 
was, I rushed into his apartment, clasped him in my 
arms, and told him I myself would nurse him, till 
he was quite restored to health. I consoled him by 
every thought that affection could suggest. 

James was bewildered in the extreme, and, for 
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‘some minutes, could find no eistennaines wherewith to 
express his surprise; at last he ejaculated, “ Bless 
you, Mr Douglas! But how came you here? I am 
surely in a dream.” 

« Compose yourself,” said I, “and I will tell you 
all my adventures since I left your father and mother, 
about two months ago, at Rutherglen.” According- 
ly, I related every thing that had befallen his sister 
and myself since our departure from Scotland. Mine 
was the first intelligence he had obtained of Edward’s 
death, and he wept greatly at the recital of it. 

It seemed to me prudent that the brother and 
sister should not meet till the. next day, as re- 
cent occurrences were so agitating, and sleep was 
necessary for both, ere anything should again happen 
to call forth painful emotions, and such could not be 
avoided at their first interview, as they would natu- 
rally lead to the subject of Edward’s decease. 


Being very desirous to give relief to the mind of 


poor Barbara, I hastened to inform her, that the 
wounded gentleman, who professed himself the lover 
of Theresa, was assuredly not her husband. I told 
her I knew he was not Montreville, from ocular de- 
monstration. ‘ Compose yourself to rest for the 
present,” added I, “and remain secure in the confi- 


dence of your husband’s affections, To-morrow I 
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shall tell you many things regarding this stranger, 
but as to the means by which he became possessed 
of the picture, that is a mystery as yet unexplained 
to me; at the same time, be satisfied, for the present, 
with the assurance, that although your likeness has 
escaped for a little while from its rightful owner into 
the hands of another, this circumstance involves in 
it not the slightest want of attachment on the part 
of the former towards the original. 

[shall never forget the expression of joyful surprise 
that lighted up the countenance of my young friend 
on this occasion. I had so recently compared her 
condition to that of a fair tree, blooming in verdure 
and luxuriance; suddenly the lightning stripped off 
its foliage and blossoms, leaving it a desolate stem, 
though the principle of life was still there. The 
suspicion of her husband’s inconstancy was a blight, 
that pierced the sources of happiness to their very 
core, while she saw herself still forced to live on; for 
grief, whatever Romancers may allege in that respect, 
without physical disease, does not readily kill. Now 


I beheld my beloved friend again restored to hope 


and comfort, and pouring out her heart in devout 


_ thanksgiving to an Almighty Benefactor, who had 


raised her dejected soul from the abyss of despair. 
The following morning Mrs Montreville knew her 
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brother’s history, and also that he was indeed the 
English stranger so carefully tended in the Castle of 
Almarzo. She hurried to his apartment, and was 
immediately in his arms; they mingled their tears 
together, when the melancholy fate of poor Edward. 
was alluded to; yet they felt grateful for the blessing © 
of being permitted to meet in a foreign land, and 
to console each other as they now did. “ But tell 
me, James,” said his sister, somewhat abruptly, “ how 
my miniature came into your possession.” athe 

“T will assuredly,” replied the other; and, accord- 
ingly, he gave the following information relative to 
his intercourse with Captain Montreville, and his 
obtaining from the latter the picture in question:— 

“ It was only a few days previous to the battle of 
Salamanca,” said James Graham, “ that the fortune 
of war brought me in contact with your husband, for 
the first time, whom I was delighted to acknowledge 
as my brother-in-law, and while he talked of you. 
and of my parents at Rutherglen, ‘the hasty-footed 
time sped rapidly away.’ 

“You know, my dear Barbara, how much you 
have ever been to me an object of doating regard. 
When I beheld such an admirable likeness of you, 
even in the hands of one who loves you as himself, 
icould not resist a longing desire which I felt to 
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take it home with me for a very short time, in order — 
that I might have you recalled forcibly to my remem-= 
brance whenever I chose. I entreated Captain 
Montreville’s permission in this matter, which was 
granted, accompanied by the following exhortation : 
‘Captain Graham, above all things,’ said Montre- 
ville, ‘ beware of losing or injuring what, next to the 
original, is my greatest treasure upon earth. Tell 
every man in your regiment who the owner of this 
portrait is, and say, if you fall in the ensuing action, 
whoever conveys it to me shall be, amply rewarded 
for his trouble; and let it be known that, should I 
also be destined to lose my life in the approaching 
struggle, your parents will repay most liberally what- 
ever care is bestowed in transmitting it to them.’ 

“« Blessed be God, both Montreville and I survived 
the sanguinary conflict at Salamanca. I rejoice to 
say that he was unhurt, while I was severely 
wounded. Yet my mind was sufficiently collected 
at the time I received the wounds, as to be able most 
vigilantly to guard the precious deposit committed 
to me; and yet, after all, it had better been sub- 
merged in the Bay of Biscay, since a mistake con- 
nected with it has caused you so much uneasiness. 

“ Upon one occasion,” continued Captain Graham, 
since this war commenced, I was made the instru- 
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ment, under Divine Providence, of saving the life 
of Don Fernando de Almarzo, and since that period, 
the latter has entertained for me sentiments of friend- 
ship and regard far beyond my deserts. It was by 
his direction that I was sent, when wounded, and 
apparently dying, to his father’s house, and where I 
have indeed been treated as a son of the family.” 

Here James paused, seemingly embarrassed, and 
I left them for a little while, lest my presence should 
be a check upon the freedom of their intercourse. . 
Their further conversation, which was afterwards 
related to me, was as follows: 3 

“But, my dear James,” said his sister, “ you lover 
Theresa de Almarzo, and certainly a girl more lovely 
or more pleasing in manners I never knew; yet, my 
beloved brother, there is a defect of moral principle 
in her character, which all the radiance of her per- 
sonal charms cannot completely gild over. She was 
wrong in suffering herself to love you, as long as she 
was ignorant whether or not you were a married 
man, or, at all events, the plighted or betrothed 
husband of another person.” 

-© Do not, my dear Barbara,” said he, “ judge of 
the manners and ideas of a Spanish woman, as you 
would in similar circumstances judge of an English — 
female. I grieve to say that morals in this country 
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are at a low ebb, and Theresa is undoubtedly the’ ea : 
most virtuous Spanish woman I ever knew.” Vis 
- © Yet, my dear James,” said his sister, “ suppose 
that Theresa were a Protestant, she is so greatly — 
your superior in birth, that you cannot Ries: her 
father to bestow her upon you in marriage.” 
«* Why not, my dear sister,” he rejoined, “as the — 
son of a gentleman, as the friend of Don Fernando, _ 
and, moreover, one who, in an honourable — : 
may rise to eminence as well as his compeers. True, fe 
her father might object to such an alliance, for the — 
Spaniards are a proud people ; but the good natured 2 
Marques is less so than his countrymen generally. He — 
is rather one of the ricos hombres, (rich men,) than — 
one of the grandes (grandees)* of Spain. But, alas! 
Barbara, her religion is one, in which there is such 
a confounding of truth and error, that my mind oy 
misgives me on that score above all others.” _ ipod 
‘It may well be inquired, if the Spanish nde 
were as yet aware of the extraordinary denou 
ment that had recently taken place. They vo 
still ignorant of the important discovery we od 
made, as they knew not a word of English. - tt = 
ever, neither my fair friend nor I thought there y vas as ; 


* Ricos hombres was the more ancient name for persons ofa 
tinction in Spain, and Grandes (Grandees) is the modern te 
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any further need of concealment, as she was now 
under the same roof with her brother, and earnestly 
she longed to doff the habits she had assumed, more 
from necessity than choice. 

It devolved upon me to communicate to our kind- 
hearted host, and his beautiful daughters, the interest- 
ing tale of Mrs Montreville’s adventures. When I 
had done so, tears filled the eyes both of Dofia 
Theresa and her father; as for the little Maria, she 
looked wild with joy and excitement, revelling in 
all the buoyancy and high spirits, which in very 
early youth never fail to be inspired by variety of 
almost any sort. And it was certainly a very novel 


circumstance, that the hitherto Mr Melville, junior, 
_ should now throw off an assumed disguise, and ap- 
_ pear in propria persona as a young female, and one 


whose heroic courage needed only to be mentioned, 
in order to win for her the affection of the ladies of 
Almarzo and the good Marques. 

The Seforitas conducted Barbara to their dress- 
ing-room, that she might make choice of whatever 


_ garments were most suitable to her taste. She next 


made her appearance habited a [Espagnole, in the 


black silk gown, splendid lace mantilla of the same 


colour, and the high comb, which compose the fre- 
quent costume of the Spanish women. | 
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The face of my fair friend, when restored to its 
_ pristine hue, was at once recognised by the Almarzo 
family, as bearing a strong resemblance to her own 
miniature picture, and also to her brother James. 

Mrs Montreville having learned from James 
Graham where her husband then was, wrote imme- 
diately to him, and related all the perilous circum- 
stances that had of late befallen her. Montreville 
had been truly unhappy on account of her long 
silence, and on receiving this letter, he was petrified 
with feelings of admiration and astonishment at the 
heroism of character which her conduct had ex- 
hibited. I must not fail, in this place, to add, that 
the devotion of his future life to promote the happi- 
ness of so lovely and excellent a being, proved that 
he was not unworthy of the sacrifices she had made 
for his sake. 

Captain Montreville easily procured a short leave 
of absence, while there was a truce as to actual 
hostility between the French and the Allied armies. 
It is not for me to represent the joy of this meeting 
between the Soldier and his Bride. I leave such to 
the imagination of my auditors. 

Montreville could by no means induce his wife to 
remove from the vicinity of wherever he might be 
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encamped; and until the peace, in 1814, she con- 
tinued a wanderer in France and Spain. 

‘ Twenty years have elapsed since that period, and 
the friends I have just mentioned dwell quietly, in 
; : « these piping times of peace,” at the seat of Montre- 
: ville in Gloucestershire. He has now attained the 
rank of a general officer, and they are surrounded by 
their numerous and delightful family. 

Now, my friends, since I have conducted the 
- Soldier’s Bride,” until within the care and keeping 
of her husband, my tale, and, it may be, also your 
patience, draws towards a conclusion. I cannot 
cease, however, without adding a few words regard- 
ing the loves of James Graham and Theresa. 

The former recovered very rapidly of his illness 
after his sister became his nurse, in consequence of 
her administering to the minutest of his wants. 
These he could not formerly explain, as he was but 
an indifferent Spanish scholar. It was remarked by 
their worthy father, Captain Graham, that his 


daughter’s life had not been preserved so remarkably 


in vain, since destiny had led her to soothe the pangs 
of sickness to one brother, and to console the death- 


~ bed of another, 


Strange as it may seem to the mind of a Protestant, 
Theresa de Almarzo had never seen a copy of the 
G 
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Holy Scriptures previous to our visit. I made her 
a present of a Spanish Bible, which, fortunately, I _ 
had with me. She read it with serious attention ; 
and being endowed with much good sense and acute- 
ness of mind, she was forcibly struck with the extreme 
contrariety that existed between the Word of God 
and some of the tenets of the Church of Rome. 
Theresa prayed that her heart might be enlightened 
by the Father of Lights, on the all-important subject 
of religion. And to her own supplications were 
added those of very dear friends, not only that she 
might be converted from Popery, but that she might 
become a true Christian. I rejoice to add, that 
these united prayers were answered, and she re- 
nounced for ever the Roman Catholic faith, and 
maintained, during the remainder of her life, a cha- 
racter of consistent piety. 

The Marques de Almarzo, although he was very 
partial to James Graham, had some misgivings as to 
bestowing his daughter upon a heretic; yet, being 
indolent, he could not suffer himself to be long im- 
portuned upon any subject without yielding the 
point, and at last he gave his consent to the nuptials 
of James and Theresa. 

This beautiful and interesting Spanish lady resides 
at present in E————, where her husband lives 
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upon the retired pay of a Lieutenant-Colonel ; and 
this, in addition to the sum of L.15,000, which he 
received with the hand of his bride, they find suffi- 
cient to maintain them in ample independence. 

It grows late, said Mr Douglas, in conclusion, and 
I must apologize for having intruded upon your 
patience by the length of my narration. 


Every one of our party expressed himself highly 
gratified with “Tue Guascow Mercuant’s Tate.” 


You, my dear mother, who have never been out 
of Britain, know not the inconvenience of being far 
from a post-office. I am just now greatly removed 
from such an accommodation; however, to-morrow at 
daybreak, I dispatch an express messenger with this 
letter to the nearest town, from whence I trust it will 
be conveyed in safety to a sea-port, and ere long 
transmitted into your own hands. Believe me, it 
proceeds from one who subscribes himself with the 
warmest love and duty,—Your affectionate son, 


ARTHUR SINCLAIR. 


Pet hope the captain of the vessel, entrusted 
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with the charge of “ Tue Souprer’s Bring,” will be 
as careful in regard to this part of his cargo as Mr 
Douglas was in conducting the lady to her husband. 


LETTER Il.—FROM ARTHUR SINCLAIR, ESQ. TO MISS 


SINCLAIR, RESIDING IN EDINBURGH. 


Belle Prairie, 26th July 1834, 


My Dear Isanetia,—lI am delighted to learn, 
by my mother’s last letter, that all my relations in 
Edinburgh are well. May peace and comfort long 
encircle the friendly hearth of my loved home! 

How little can those who have never been out of 
Britain comprehend the ecstacy which almost over- ; 
powers the mind of a poor emigrant, when he receives 
intelligence of those whom he left behind assembled 
around the paternal fireside ! 

‘So my brother William says, he would like to join 
what he designates our “ Mississippi Literary So- 
ciety,” where each person records “ certain passages 
in his own life,” and which has for its amanuensis 
Arthur Sinclair, Esq. What better can I relate to — 
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you in my present seclusion, than continue the ac- 
count of our evening’s entertainments ? 

One very young man of our party I remarked as 
being more studious than the rest of us, and many 
is the time of late that I found him seated at the 
foot of a tree, a book before him, with the contents 
of which he seemed profoundly engrossed. On in- 
quiry, I discovered that what appeared to interest 
him so deeply was a work containing various popular 
tales in the German language. 

“ Suppose,” said I to Mr Walton, (this being the 
name of the gentleman alluded to,) “ you present us 
with a translation of one of these stories you have 
now been reading.” 

_ © Most willingly,” replied Mr Walton. “I have 
been exceedingly attracted,” he continued, “ by the 
singular train of coincidences which occur in a German 
tale that I perused before leaving home. I have 
translated and considerably abridged the original, 
although I have, at the same time, endeavoured to 
preserve the thread of the story unbroken. Since I 
wrote the above translation, I have been told that 
the tale has already appeared in an English dress; if 
so, it can bear but little resemblance to mine, as I 
have greatly curtailéd the story of its original pro- 
portions, but I trust the spirit of the German writer 
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has not all taken flight through my ungentle prun- 
ing. I hope my little brochure, with all its imperfec- 
tions, will be welcome to the listening ears of my 
companions in exile.” 

Mr Walton was accordingly “ called to the chair,” 
as spokesman for the ensuing evening, and as soon 
as its shades fell around us, he began as follows. 


' 
f 


NIGHT THIRD.—TALE THIRD. 
THE YOUNG STUDENTS TALE. 


The Spectre Barber.* 


PARTIALLY TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF MUSAUS. | 


Hans von Metcutor was the richest merchant in 
Bremen. When his clergyman chose as the subject 
of his discourse the character of the rich man in the 
gospel, Melchior sneeringly stroked his beard, say- 
ing inwardly, “ In comparison with me he was but 
a mere retail-dealer.” The largest hall in his house 
was paved with old silver dollars, which the wily 
merchant thought was a sure guarantee of his opu- 
lence, so that the old dollars served as a species of 
mercantile speculation, and thereby the owner de- 
sired that his wealth should be considered greater 


* In the original the tale is entitled “‘ Stumme Liebe,” (Mute 
Love.) 
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than it really was. But the hand of death rudely 
snatched him from the enjoyment of all his posses- 
sions. After a fit of intoxication at a city banquet, 
a stroke of apoplexy suddenly terminated his career. 
His only child, by name Francis, now nearly of age, 
became the sole heir of all that belonged to his de- 
ceased parent. This young man was endowed by 
nature with the most amiable dispositions and ex- 
cellent talents, but, from too great a simplicity of 
mind, and a want of suspicion of the motives of others, 
he soon became a prey to the flattering troop of para- 
sites, who allured him to habits of dissipation, that 
they themselves might share in the spoils of his ex- 
travagance. ‘Though at his father’s death his ex- 
ehequer was full to the brim, yet his expenditure 
being such, as that nothing could withstand the 
constant drain which it underwent, his money and 
credit, alas! rapidly decreased. Nay, it was now sur- 
mised in his native city, that the pavement of old 
dollars had been erased from their foundation, and 
that one of variegated marble had been substituted in 
itsstead. No sooner did this rumour become eurrent 
than all the creditors of Francis rushed eagerly to 
his house, to ascertain the truth of it. This was 
speedily done; the quondam silver floor was gone 
for ever, and it was no consolation to those who were 
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in danger of losing their money, that the master of 
the mansion had shown better taste than his father, 
in preferring a pavement of marble-mosaic to one of 
ancient silver coins. The profuse and thoughtless 
mode of life in which Francis indulged had com- 
pletely ruined his fortunes, and all that he could 
save out of the wreck of former. affluence was a few 
| family jewels. He now found himself reduced to 
: the necessity of exchanging his splendid apartments 
for an obscure lodging in a narrow lane, and to be- 
come the boarder of a poor but honest man. The 
frugal kitchen of his host supplied the mere wants 
of hunger, yet what could divert the toilsome ennui 
that pressed now so heavily on hissoul! Two hundred 
years ago, there was none of that cheap periodical 
literature which now fertilizes the minds of the 
poorer classes of society, and whose ample stores of 
knowledge are calculated to enlighten the most cul- 
tivated ranks of mankind. He tuned his lute, and 
endeavoured to draw forth sounds which might 
haply cheer his solitude, but being no proficient in 
music, that employment soon wearied him. He 
next, from his elevated situation in the garret, com- 
menced making observations on the still more ele- 
vated sky, and thence drawing conclusions regard- 


ing the future state of the weather. However, a 
G2 
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more interesting object of attraction suddenly en- 
gaged his attention, in the person of a very beautiful 
young female. 

The landlord of Francis informed him that Meta 
(for such was the girl’s name) earned a subsistence 
by spinning, her mother also living by the same 
humble occupation. Neither of the fair spinners 
was born to indigence. The father of Meta was a 
wealthy citizen, who traded annually to Antwerp; 
but, alas! on one of these occasions, the merchant 
‘himself, and all the crew on board his vessel, per- 
ished, (man and mouse ;) his own fortune, as well as 
money borrowed from others, was expended on a 
speculation of goods; now for ever sunk in the fa~ 
thomless ocean. His widow yielded every thing, 
without reserve, to her late husband’s creditors, and 
with true independence of spirit, she positively re- 
fused all succour from rich relatives; her daughter 
and she both preferring to maintain themselves by 
laudable industry. Nevertheless, Mother Brigitta 
fondly anticipated the day when the sun of pro- 
sperity should again arise upon her, and all her hopes 
of future greatness were founded upon the thought, 
that the surpassing beauty and. amiable virtues of her 
beloved child would attract the notice of a wealthy 
suitor, who would forthwith become her son-in-law, 
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and be the means of reinstating her in her former 
affluence. The lovely Meta, from the first moment 
that she was seen by Francis, made an impression 
on his heart never afterwards effaced, and, affected by 
what he heard of her patient resignation in adversity, 
and strict purity of conduct, accompanied by the 
most laborious industry, he now more bitterly than 
ever grieved for his ruined fortunes, which altogether 
unfitted him to offer Meta his hand. The fair 
maiden, on the other hand, was struck by the very 
handsome exterior of neighbour Francis, who lived 
directly opposite to her mother’s house. She lis- 
tened with apparent delight to the notes of his lute, 
which he observing, cultivated music so sedulously, 
that in less than a month, Love, out of a mere 
bungler in the science, had made a second Am- 
phion. But the course of true love never ran 
straight, and no sooner had Mother Brigitta perceived 
the rise of this attachment entertained on the part 
of neighbour Francis for her daughter, than she en- 
deavoured to check its progress, by prohibiting Meta 
to appear at the window. When the unfortunate 
lover discovered this, his powers of invention devised 
aremedy. He sold a diamond ring, and with its 
proceeds purchased a large mirror; he placed the 
mirror at his window, and, taking due care to con- 
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ceal himself, in a few days the lady of his love came 
as usual to water her flowers, and Francis saw the 
beloved form of Meta reflected at full length in his 
enchanting mirror. He also walked near her while 
she was going to church, but this Mother Brigitta 
perceiving, ceased altogether to be an inmate of the 
narrow lane, and the love-lorn swain, in bitter dis-~ 
may, saw reflected in his mirror only the blocked 
up windows of an empty house, instead of the fea- 
tures of his mistress) These young persons had 
only exchanged looks, and not a word had been 
spoken on either side, yet they were both conscious 
of entertaining for each other the most deeply che- 
rished affection. In the new neighbourhood to- 
wards which Mother Brigitta had dragged her reluc- 
tant daughter dwelt a smart widower, the richest 
brewer in Bremen, known by the name of the “ King 
of Hops.” He was now in quest of a.second help- 
mate, and soon made choice of our heroine. He 
made proposals to her mother at a time when Meta 
was absent. His overtures were joyfully accepted, 
and the worthy dame awaited anxiously her daugh- 
ter’s arrival to declare her brilliant prospects. In 
these days the most implicit obedience to the will 
of their parents was observed on the part of young 


‘women in matrimonial unions. Poor Meta’s sorrow 
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at this intelligence if possible exceeded her mother’s 
joy, and she sunk insensible on the floor of the apart- 
ment. Extreme mental suffering produced bodily 
disease, which threatened to cut short her existence, 
Le and her anxious mother now endeavoured to soothe 
i e her mind, and restore her to health. Meta recovered 
her health, so did the “ King of Hops” his equani- 
mity, saying, “ Why should a saucy, portionless girl 
bas cause him any uneasiness, when there were hundreds 
| _ of lovely maidens in Bremen, who would receive his 
addresses most favourably ?” 

The report of the brewer's rejection spread ra- 
pidly through the whole town, and reached the ears 
of the musician in the narrow lane, who felt extreme 
delight, and gaily he struck the chords of his lute to 

_ a merry allegro. 

_ As for Mother Brigitta, no sooner was her diode 
restored to health than she became peevish, restless, 
miserable, and sunk into a state of great dejection 
and low spirits. All hope of rising again to her for- 
mer state of affluence was now, she thought, for 

E ever. lost, and, guessing neighbour Francis to be the 
: = her misfortunes, she railed most bitterly 
agair im, compared | him to the prodigal son, and 
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but salt and bread. “ Yet my beloved mother,” said 
Meta, “salt and bread, where there is contentment 
and affection, are better than all the delicacies that 
load the table of the ‘King of Hops’ without 
them.” 

It was now the earnest desire of our hero to place 
himself in a situation which might entitle him to 
make audible his hitherto mute love. Accordingly, 
he searched diligently his late father’s books of 
trade, and found, on investigation, that many sums 
of money were due to him by persons residing in 
Antwerp. He immediately set out on a journey 
thither, for the recovery of these debts. But who 
so unwelcome as one who demands money? Father 
_ Melchior had been some time dead, and no one in 
Antwerp would acknowledge tie validity of his son’s 
claims. Instead of receiving debts due to his parent, 
the unfortunate young man was soon thrown into 
prison, by those whose debtor he was forced to be- 
come, on account of his maintenance while in Ant- 
werp. In prison and disconsolate, he longed for 
death. At last he was liberated, and, in a melan- 
choly mood, he returned to his native city. He 
made inquiry regarding the lovely Meta, but deter- 
mined not to see her unless brighter prospects 
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crowned his efforts to advance himsélf in the world. 
Having ascertained that his mistress was in good 
health, he left Bremen once more. 
Francis now intended travelling towards one of 
_ the sea-port towns in the Netherlands, in order to 
sail for the New World, in hopes of there redeeming 
his fortunes. Accordingly, on his route thither he 
crossed the deserts of Westphalia, and at last, wearied 
with his toilsome journey, while not far from the 
boundary of the Low Countries, he desired to rest 
himself at an inn, in the village of Rummelsberg, 
be near Rhineberg. The landlord thinking’ that his 
worn-out garments boded ill for 'the good-luck of the 
house, refused him quarters, on the plea that there 
was no room for him to lodge in. Our hero 
muttered heavy imprecations between his teeth, 
while he confronted mine host with a wrathful grin. 
Mine host was provoked, and being rather a waggish 
rogue, wished slyly to have his revenge. “ Stay, 
young man,” said he calling him to return, “I can 
tell you where there is room enough, and comfortable 
lodgings to boot, over in that old castle there, but I 
shall forewarn you that a ghost is said to haunt it.” 
« Oh, as for that,” said Francis, “ give me plenty 
of candles, a chopin of good Rhenish wine, and 
shelter for the night, as it is now sunset, and I am 
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fatigued, and then, as for the ghost, I shall willingly 
encounter him.” 

*¢ Bravo,” said the landlord; “and if you are greatly 
terrified, call from the window, and help will arrive 
to you from the inn.” 

Francis entered the chamber allotted to him in 
the old castle, placed his large wax candles, (which 
mine host assured him were consecrated,) with his 
potations on the table before him; he carefully bolted 
the door in the inside, then crept below both mattrass 
and blankets, and endeavoured, though with some 
trepidation, to compose himself to sleep. After 
slumbering for about an hour, at midnight he was 
aroused by the sound of feet near the door of his 
chamber. He listened in great fear, and there seemed 
the tread of a man, who held in his hand a bunch of 
keys, which Francis thought he tried one after 
another, in order to find the one that suited the 
stranger’s apartment. 

I question if even Zimmerman himself, who has 
discoursed so eloquently on the charms of solitude, 
would not have transferred his eulogy to the plea- 
sures of society, had he now been situated as our 
hero was, in the lonely castle of Rummelsberg near 


‘Rhineberg. Francis, trembling violently with terror, 


and shrouded amongst the bed-clothes, so that one 
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eye only was visible, beheld the door broken open, 
and the ghost enter in the person of a lean, haggard- 
looking old man, covered with a long scarlet mantle, 
and on his head he wore a pointed cap. Silently, 
and with a heavy tread, he thrice paraded the 


chamber, then snuffed the candles, which burned 


more clearly. The next operation of this mysteri- 
ous nightly visitor was to doff his mantle. From his 


_ girdle were suspended a razor and other implements 
_ of a barber's profession. He poured water into a 


_ silver basin, put a piece of soap into the same, with _ 


a brush frothed up the soap to a white foam, next 
placed a low stool at the bedside; and the conclu- 


sion of these strange manceuvres was a wave of the 


. _ hand, and a look of earnest entreaty that Francis 


might seat himself on the stool, whither the ghost 


pointed with his finger. Astonishing to conceive! ~ 

the young man, who lay paralyzed with fear, started 
- from his couch as if by an electric shock, and was 
instantly seated on the stool. Poor Francis submit- 


ted his cranium to the touch of the Spectre Barber 
as readily as we would, in our enlightened times, 
suffer the hands of Messrs Gall and Spurzheim to 


discover our tangible developments of brain. Having 
at first removed from the chin all superfluous hair, 
= he then spared not his whiskers ; and, last of all, the 
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beautiful closely curled brown locks fell a sacrifice 
to the ruthless shears of this inhabitant of the other 
world. He now made his obeisance, and prepared 
to depart. When at the door, however, he looked 
very sad, and touched his beard while regarding 
Francis. Ina moment it flashed across the mind of 
the other, that haply the ghost desired the same 
office to be done towards himself, (his grey beard 
was indeed of extreme length.) Accordingly, he 
beckoned to the barber to place himself on the 
aforesaid stool ; this the latter instantly did; and by 
whose directions, all given in the way of signs, 
Francis completed the task, and made of the ghost 
a bald-head similar to himself. This finished, the 
intercourse between these two beings, which had 
hitherto been mere pantomime, now became 
dramatic. 

« Young man,” said the ghost, “ 1 owe you in- 
calculable obligations. You have now liberated my 
spirit, which has long frequented this spot, anxiously 
desiring its place of rest ; and, oh! how little can mor- 
tals conceive of the longing wish which a departed 
' spirit feels to reach its future destination! Listen, 
young man, tomystory. Three hundred years ago, 
Count Hartmann was the owner of this castle, and 
I was the family barber. The Count was neither 
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the friend of clergyman nor layman. He played 
his mischievous tricks upon all indiscriminately, and 
I was his wicked coadjutor. On one occasion, a 
holy pilgrim arrived at the castle; over his shoulder 
he bore a heavy cross, probably as a penance; and 
feelings of devotion seemed to have dictated the im- 
printing the marks of five nails on his hands, feet, and 
side. These nails had lacerated his flesh. He ap- 
peared to have come from afar, and begged a little 
water to wash his feet, and a morsel of bread. At 


- first he was hospitably received by my master, as 


was his wont. He then ordered me to prepare a 
warm bath for the stranger; and, when his senses 
were somewhat overpowered after remaining long 
in the bath, he told me to perform my usual opera- 
tions of shaving face and head completely. This I 
did, and, on being dismissed from the house. black- 
guard boys scoffed at him, calling him Baldhead, as 
their fellows did the prophet of old. Count Hart- 
mann sat at the window, that he might enjoy this 
cruel sport. | 

« The holy man, on crossing the threshold, pro- 
nounced this curse upon me: ‘ Profane wretch,’ 
said he, ‘ thus to insult a pilgrim of the cross; know 
that thy own spirit shall never rest until another 
stranger, unsolicited, shall do the same action for 
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you that you have just finished doing for me, un- 
desired.’ 

« Soon after this doom was announced to me, I 
pined away, and died. Many is the adventurous 
traveller whose courage permitted him to stay a 
night in this castle, that I have vainly endeavoured 
to induce to compassionate me. ‘To you alone the 
merit belongs of comprehending my signal. _ I can- 
not reward you by pointing outa treasure hid in this 
old building, for there is neither gold nor silver con- 
tained within its walls; yet, be assured, you shall 
not fail of your reward. Return to your father’s city ; 
tarry till midsummer, and, on the first of June, at 
eight in the morning, on the Weser Bridge, you will 
meet a friend, who will direct you how to rise again 
in the world. Farewell !” 

Mine host of the adjacent inn was more a roguish 
than a wicked person; and, when the morning 
advanced, he was most anxious to learn the fate of 
the courageous traveller, and suddenly broke into 
his apartment. He no sooner beheld the bald pate 
of Francis than he exclaimed: “ It is indeed no 
idle tale of this house being haunted! Red Mantle 
has certainly been here, and busy at his old trade! 
Oh! what like was he, and what did he say?” 

«« Why, as to his appearance,” replied Francis, “ it 
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was that of an old man, witha scarlet mantle wrapped 
round him, and what he said was to the following 
purport: ‘ The landlord who sent you here is a 


‘malicious fellow. I now intend for ever to abandon ~ 


this castle, and to take up my nightly quarters in the 
bedroom of this rascal, and, moreover, to torment 
him more than a night-mare would do, by pinching 
his ears till the blood spring, unless he furnish you 
with food and wine, free of all charges, till such time 
as your hair is grown.’” 

A cold sweat instantly bedewed the nite of 
mine host, and, in trembling accents he muttered 
that the keys both of his cellar and pantry, as well 
as the best chamber in the inn, were at the disposal 
of Francis, as long as he chose to continue his guest. 
The latter accepted of his offer, though he often 
slept at the old castle, which the Spectre Barber 


never again revisited. The owner of the mansion — 


felt so grateful to the young stranger who had ex- 


orcised the noisy ghost, and thus rendered ‘the | 


dwelling again habitable, that he made him a present 
of a stately charger, richly caparisoned, also a liberal 
allowance for travelling expenses ; and now, in merry 
mood he hied him homewards to his native town. 
The mind of our hero was no doubt much en- 
grossed, thinking who the friend might be that was 
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to meet him on the Weser Bridge, and what sort of 
communication he would make to him regarding the 
improvement of his fortunes; also whether the road 
to wealth would be easy or toilsome.. He longed 
for the first of June, which at length arrived. He 
slept none the preceding night; and when the day 
dawned he rose, dressed himself, and long ere the 
appointed hour he stood on the Weser Bridge. ‘The 
first person whom he observed near him, about 
eight o’clock, was an old soldier, who, for the loss 
of a leg in the service of his country, was now re- 
warded with a very small pension, and the privilege 
of begging conferred on him. He asked an alms of 
Francis, who immediately gave him a large piece 
of silver money. Poor Wooden Block looked and 
spoke a thousand thanks, for he was unused to 
receive so great asum at once. Our hero now looked 
anxiously for the arrival of his unknown friend, and 
he searched the face of every passenger, who no 
doubt wondered at his inquisitive staring in their 
faces. But, alas! noon arrived, and no one hailed ~ 
him as the person he was in quest of. Sunset beheld 
him still quite unnoticed by any body, save the old 
pensioner, to whom he had been so kind in the 
morning. This poor creature appeared sorry to ob- 
serve grief and disappointment most sensibly depicted 
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in the visage of the young man. Francis, seeing the 
shades of evening close around him, and no friend 
appearing to him, became quite deserted by hope, 
and determined, as the last resource of the miser- 
able, to leap from the bridge into the Weser; yet 
the desire to behold once more the lovely Meta with- 
held him from his immediate purpose. Poor Wooden 
Block limped up to the miserable young man, and 
said to him, “ I fear you are unhappy.” 

«« And how does my unhappiness concern you?” 
said Francis, rather sharply. 

“ Young man,” said the other, “ I cannot forget 
your goodness to me in the morning; and I was 
grieved to observe the change in your countenance, 
for, as the day advanced, you became more and 
more sad.” 

«“ Oh!” replied our hero, softened by the kind- 
ness of the old man, “ I expected a friend who pro- 
mised to meet me here, and who yet has never.come 
according to appointment.” : 

“ Your friend is a rogue, and deserves to be whip- 


ped,” said Wooden Block, “ for suffering you to walk - 


here from morn to night, to no purpose.” 

“ Oh! but,” said Francis, “ it was only in a dream 
that he promised me a meeting on the Weser Bridge,” 
(for he felt ashamed to tell the story of the Barber.) 
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« Oh! it was only a-dream!” said Wooden Block, 
ironically ; “ and how foolish you were to be guided 
by a dream!” 

« But the dream was so like a reality, that I could 
not fail to act according to it,” rejoined our hero, 

‘Oh, as for that,” added Wooden Block, “no one 
more than myself has dreamt things that resembled 
realities. I once in my sleep was visited by my 
guardian angel, who counselled me to go out of the 
city, and told me that beyond the suburbs of Matten- 
burg, on the right of the monastery of St John’s, I 
would find a garden situated in a retired spot. He 
directed me to look for a high apple-tree on the left 
hand, under which was a low bush; he told me to 
dig about ten feet deep under this bush, and said 
that I would thus possess treasures of gold, silver, and 
jewels, that would make all the rest of my life a sea- 
son of perfect ease and enjoyment.” 

«¢ And did you obey the directions of your guard- 
ian angel?” said Francis, with breathless impatience. 

« Not I, truly,” replied the soldier; “ it was but 
an idle dream. If my guardian angel had had any 
good communication to make, he might have found 
me awake during many long nights before that 
time.” 

Our hero had listened with the deepest interest 
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to this recital, for the garden described had belonged 


to his deceased parent, and it was a spot Father 


‘Melchior often visited, and seemed to delight in. ; 


. Francis now traced the connection between the 


promise of the Spectre Barber and the discovery 


that Wooden Block had just made; and he per- 
ceived that this was the friend who was to meet him 


on the Weser Bridge. With great joy he pulled ont 


the last remaining piece of money he possessed, and, 
giving it to the old pensioner, addressed him thus: 
“ You have quite diverted my melancholy with an 
account of your dream; expect to see me again in 
this very place. And, farewell !” 

' Francis prepared a spade and pick-axe, and, by 
moonlight, dug deep in the spot alluded to, and 
lifted the treasure, without meeting with any adven- 
ture whatever, such as the terrifying howl of a black 


_ dog, or the lurid glare of a blue flame. 


Our young Croesus now found that the possession 
of wealth brought cares along with it, and that he 


would have considerable difficulty in conveying his 

glittering stores from the garden to his home in the 
narrow lane. At last, by patient industry during 
the twilight and moonlight hours, he attained his 


object, by getting it safely deposited in his own 


quarters. It cannot be supposed that Father Melchior, 
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who tenderly loved his only son, intended to conceal 
from him his subterranean possessions, yet his death, 


| 
: 
. 


being instantaneous, deprived him of the power to 
disclose the secret of what lay hidden in the garden. 
But, assuredly, to Francis the mode in which he 
now obtained: his inheritance was infinitely better 
than if, at his parent’s decease, while in his profligate 

»™, mood, he had received the treasure, and had thought- 
lessly expended it like the rest of his substance. He 
now desired earnestly to behold the lovely Meta; 
and, while she was returning from chureh on one of 
the holidays, he gazed with rapture on those fea- 
tures, the recollection of which was sufficient to de- 
ter him from leaping over the Weser Bridge. No 
one present who had observed the looks of extreme 
joy and affection which these young persons ex- 
changed, after their long separation, could have 
doubted of a mutual attachment, of no ordinary fer- 
vour, subsisting between them, though as yet: their 
love was as mute as before. 

Our hero now commenced the profession of a mer- 
chant in his native town, speculated in various modes 
of trade, and his success in all his plans, as well as 
his restoration to his former rank in society, formed 
the frequent subject of gossip from one end of Bremen 
to the other, Mother Briggitta, when she heard of 
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it, entertained, from the circumstance, no hopes re- 
garding herself or her daughter. When this worthy 
dame beheld the splendid bridal pageant, at the 
second marriage of the King of Hops, she sighed in 
bitterness of spirit, and lamented that her own Meta 
i= was not the bride upon the occasion. She thought 
, _ that since her daughter had once refused an excellent 
| match, as a punishment for her folly, no such omer 
' would ever be made to her again. And as to 
; Neighbour Francis, Mother Briggitta thought that = 
fo _ if he were constant in his love, why not now reveal 3 
it? The lovely Meta herself likewise painfully felt, : 
that his passion, were it real, ought certainly to be 


disclosed in words, and she was grieved to observe =: =a 
that he came now much less frequently to those z : Be 
places where he used to meet with her. She pined ae < 


in melancholy meditation, on account of the apparent 
coldness of her lover, and in the following soliloquy 
she bemoaned her hapless fate: “ He loved thee, 
and was faithful, while he had only salt and bread, 
and was thy equal ; but now he must unite himself 
with one in his own station. Who knows but those 
ladies who neglected him in poverty, at present en- 
deavour to attract his favour? I think I hear a friend 
saying to him, ‘ The whole garden of beauty lies be- 
fore you in your father’s city; all the mothers are 
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, watching you, each severally desiring you asa match 
for her daughter. But be not hasty in your choice, 
let not the eye alone fix it, but let beauty be ac- 
companied with high birth and large possessions, 
and thus you will not fail to attain the honour of 
being a Lord of the Council.’ ” 

Poor Meta’s woes were, alas! consummated, when 

_ she heard the report that Francis was employed im 

* procuring the most splendid furniture that was to be 
had for his house, in order to prepare it for the re- 
ception of a rich bride, who was expected daily from 
Antwerp. All hope in the constancy of her lover 
now forsook the breast of Meta, and she grieved not. 
only on her own, but on her beloved mother’s ac- 
count. Whether the poor girl was ‘really so in- 
different in her choice of viands, as to have made 
her satisfied with salt and bread, as the wife of 
Francis, is a little problematical, but for her worthy, 
parent’s sake, she anticipated with fond delight that. 
day, when both taste and smell would be regaled. 
with six dishes at least on the table. On one occa-. 
sion, while musing in melancholy sadness on the 
faithlessness of man, Meta turning towards the door 
suddenly let fall both spindle and distaff, for she be-. 
held her lover enter. 

Mother Briggitta now regarded Neighbour Francis 
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in a different light than she used to do when he . 
lived opposite in the narrow lane. He now formally Ss 
made proposals of marriage, and requested the hand . 
of Meta from her parent ; and these overtures were 
joyfully accepted on the part of the old lady. = 
Francis told his mistress, that the pressure of mer- 3 
-_ ¢antile affairs, as well as preparing his house to re-. 

es ceive her as his beloved bride, had till now withheld . 


him from expressing his sentiments in words; never,» 


he said, had a thought of inconstancy towards her oo. 
3 éntered his mind. When the impassioned lover a 
heard the decisive and precious monosyllable, that a : 

_ foretold his future happiness, from the beautiful lips : Re | 

3 of Meta herself; he could not resist intercepting [a 


sit. with a tender salute. Most delightful was the a 
= interview between this happy pair, and when the. = 
hour arrived which constrained our hero to take 
_ leave, he was as much grieved as when he first left << 
his native city, and set out to Antwerp, on the © = 
crusade against his father’s debtors. — : ee 
_ On departing from his mistress, Francis proceeded 
instantly to the Weser Bridge, to meet poor Wooden 
Block. The old warrior hailed with delight his. 
‘generous young friend. “Come away withme, my 
good fellow,” said Francis; “ you have a long walk, 
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before you, and you must make haste; but you will 
not lose your labour in the end.” 

«‘ That I will,” said the other. “ My wooden leg 
has this good property that it never wearies; nay,” 
said he, holding it up in triumph, “I can walk as 
well with it as the lame dwarf* crept, who earned 
for this town all the fields that surround it. But,” 
added the old man, “ I must first wait till sunset, 
on account of a visit from little Grey Coat.” 

«« Who is little Grey Coat?” inquired Francis. 

« Why,” said Wooden Block, “ he is a fellow that 
comes here morning and evening, and never fails to 
give me a large piece of silver money. Between 
you and I,” added he in a whisper, “I think that 
little Grey Coat is the devil, and that he wishes. to 
buy my soul; but never mind, he sha’nt have it, for 
I have never yet consented to the bargain.” 

“ T dare say,” said our hero laughing, “ that little 
Grey Coat is a great rascal; but come along, and 
you shall not want the silver money.” Francis con- 

* This little cripple solicited an alms of a Countess, who resided 
in the neighbourhood of Bremen. ‘ Oh,” said her ladyship in 
jest, “‘ I will give to the citizens of this place as much land as you 
will creep round.” The dwarf crept so alertly, and embraced so 
wide a circuit in the course of his evolutions, that on his account, 


the Countess found herself obliged to give all the extensive pas- 
ture grounds which the inhabitants of Bremen now possess. 


: a a 
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ducted Wooden Block to the door of a neat, comfort- 


able-looking house, the interior of which was respect- 


ably furnished; the door was opened by a servant, 
who seemed the sole resident in this newly-built 
mansion. They had no sooner seated themselves, 
than Francis thus addressed his old friend: “ You 
made me very happy one evening of my life, and I 
consider it my duty to make you so during the re- 
maining evening of yours. This house, and the gar- 
den surrounding it, as well as the servant whom you 
now see, are all to be made use of for your conveni- 
ence, and be assured, that the silver piece shall not 
be wanting to you; it will be found every day under 
your plate when you sit down to dinner. Besides, 
I must inform you, that little Grey Coat is my ser- 
vant, and was sent with the money for you every 
day by me.” 

‘The old grey-headed warrior was overwhelmed 
with astonishment and admiration, and thought it 
incomprehensible that the rich should feel such com- 


_ passion for the poor. Tears of joy and gratitude 


flowed fast down his weather-beaten cheeks, Our 
hero having now acted the part of a guardian angel 
to Wooden Block, took a sudden departure, as angels 
are wont to do, without waiting to receive in words 
the thanks of the old man. J 
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On the following morning the dwelling of the 
lovely bride was like an annual fair. The bride= 
groom sent thither a whole band of trades-people,— 
jewellers, dressmakers, venders of lace, shoemakers, 
&c., both to offer their wares and their services to 
Meta. Her lover caused to be brought to her during 
the whole of that day silks, varieties of lace, and 
other articles of wedding paraphernalia, so that her 
elegant foot, finely formed arm, and slender waist, 
were as often and as carefully measured, as if an in- 
genious sculptor had designed to take her figure as 
the model of a Venus which he was about to execute. 
‘All things were now arranged preparatory to the 
nuptials, and Mother Briggitta might be seen weay- 
ing the bridal garland for her beloved daughter, 
while the utmost joy and innocent maternal: pride 
beamed in her countenance. This worthy dame was 
well rewarded in the latter part of her life, for the 
patient industry which had characterized her former 
career. And, as the ne plus ultra of Mother Brig- 
gitta’s enjoyments, she beheld with no small delight, 


that the bridal pomp and magnificence exhibited at 


the celebration of the nuptials of Neighbour Francis 
and the lovely Meta, far outshone in splendour all 


that had been witnessed on a similar occasion, viz. that 


of the second marriage of the King of Hops, 


LETTER I.’ 


_ Lleave you and all friends at home to make your 
_ -@wn comments on this extraordinary production, and 

oe _ without delay I proceed to the next in the series of 
Presieer contes morales, it being an especial favourite of 
= mine, and I trust it will be equally acceptable to 
¢ you, The gentleman who related it is a townsman _ 
: ts ‘ of ours; his name is Nicholl. He, like many others, 


after studying law-in Edinburgh, and even passing 
writer to the signet, “ cut the law,” as the phrase i is, 
and, instead thereof, took to cutting wood in Amesioa 
_ The result in this case proved the latter profession — 
_ to be the superior of the two, as to the means of pro- 
_ curing a comfortable maintenance. Alas! few per- 
sons at home know the previous misery which often 
_ + induces a man suddenly to bid farewell to his native 
| country. ‘Ati is a sad and painful contemplation to 
sc the intending emigrant, that of leaving Britain, and 
Se losing sight for ever of those loved faces that 
have hitherto cheered his existence. But the garb 
Se poverty is so thin and shelterless, that he can no 
= longer brook the chilling breezes of scorn and ne- 
- glect that blow through it, and straightway he takes 


his departure for the New Eve where he hopes 
H2 
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that better luck awaits his energies, while attempting 
to climb the steep ladder of fortune. Mr Nicholl is 
a man of keen sensibility and good taste, and with 
much simplicity of manner; and in a clear, audible 


voice he recorded the following narrative, which, he | 
assured us, was a portrait drawn from real life. 


— — 


NIGHT FOURTH.—TALE FOURTH. 


THE WRITER TO THE SIGNET’S TALE. 
Che Grateful Gypsy. don 


One pleasant morning in the end of October, about 
the beginning of the present century, whilst Eliza 
Wilson was enjoying herself plucking the ripe bram- 
bles which grew in the wood near to her father’s re+ 
sidence of Linnfern, she was suddenly joined by a 
trio of ragged children, two boys and a girl, the last 
of the group apparently only five years of age. Eliza 
was herself but a child, though her years doubled 
those of the stranger. She was very timid, and ran in- 
stantly towards her excellent governess, Miss Ander- 
son, who was seated at the foot of a tree, and had been 
engaged reading, during the time that her youthful — 
pupil was amusing herself according to the ever vary- 
ing fancy of childhood. When Miss Anderson ap- 
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proached, she at once recognised the intruders to be 
the offspring of the gypsy tribe, a race of wanderers, 
who very frequently pitched their tent at the en- 
trance to this forest belonging to Eliza’s father; and 
the worthy. gentleman never gainsayed their title to 
a temporary residence on his property. 
«How many of your people are here just now ?” 
inquired Miss Anderson of one of the boys. 
« There are two camps,” he replied. 
By this description my readers are to understand 
two carts, which serve as travelling conveyances to 
this strange, migratory race, and whenever they halt, 
“during their course of perpetual travels, this vehicle, 
supported in a horizontal form, and hung round with 
blankets, is the shelter whither they retire for the 
night. Under these carts whole families repose, 
the cold earth being their pillow. Miss Anderson 
observed that the little girl’s worn-out habiliments 
were so much in tatters that she was almost totally 
naked. 
“‘ Why does that child’s mother suffer her to be so 
ill clothed ?” she inquired of the oldest boy. 
** She has no father nor mother,” he replied. 
“ What! has she no relation in your camp?” -re- 
sumed Miss Anderson. 
- “Norelation,” continued the gypsy narrator; “she 
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BS has followed our people from Yorkshire, where her 
“own folks all died a year agone.” 

~ Poor child!” said Miss Anderson, and she kindly 
_ stroked the cheek of the forlorn and destitute being 
before -her, exclaiming, at the same time, in a half 
‘audible voice, “ Oh that I were rich !” 


a The girl, apparently unused to tenderness, looked’ 
ae gratefully in the face of the lady now mentioned, 
- = and also clung to her gown, whilst her infantine coun= 
_ tenance was lighted up with a glow of frolic, which 
| is “neither want nor suffering had altogether subdued. 


_ What is your name?” asked Eliza Wilson, 
! ies (handing her a biscuit as she spoke.) . 
3 ee Moggie,” answered the child, leaping for joy, as 
=A she eagerly devoured the young lady’s gift. 
= _ © Moggie Ruthven,” said one of the boys, “ and 
: Moggie is Margaret in print books, folk say.” 

“ Oh, Miss Anderson,” said her youthful pupil, 
if papa would allow Moggie to sit by our kitchen 


é fire's ; and Peggie would teach her to spin, and let = oS 


_-her sleep in her bed at night, and then, you know, I 
| could give her some of my clothes, and I could give 
her lessons, too, the lessons you have taught me. Oh, 


i = “dear Miss Anderson, « come and let us ask | ‘Papa’ 
ae 


SS ee trait of affectionate feeling on the part of her 
é ae 25 protege “Ses the: benevolent —_ of Eliza’s- 
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governess, and she expressed herself pleased at her 
pupil’s kindness of heart, now evinced in anxiety to 
provide for the stranger. “ You know, my love,” 
said she, “ that all that you have is your papa’s 
property, and you have no right to bestow either 
the dress which he has given you, or to promise 
accommodation in his house, without his permission. 
However, we shall hear what he will say to your pro- 
posal.” 

Miss Anderson and her pupil accordingly pro- 
ceeded to the house of Linnfern, where Mr Wil- 
son was seated in his old wainscoated dining-room. 
Eliza was his only child, the child of his old age, 
for his years were now seventy in number. Very 
dear was she to her father, and more so, on ac- 
count of this painful circumstance connected with 
her birth—the death of her excellent mother. Mr 
and Mrs Wilson had been twenty years married, dur- 
ing which period they remained childless. And 
when, at the end ofthe period now mentioned, they 


hailed with joy and gratitude the birth of a daughter, 


one week served to convince all around of the muta- 
bility of earthly enjoyments, for Mrs Wilson’s pre- 
sence had ceased to bless either husband or child 
only eight days after the latter first drew breath. 
Mr Wilson felt long and deeply the loss of his be- 
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loved wife, and not being able to separate himself 
from Eliza, he engaged the services of a lady to take 
charge of her education at home. Miss Anderson 
well supplied a mother’s place, and had lived at Linn- 
fern for the last six years. But to return to our nar- 
rative. . 

While walking from the wood, where Eliza first 
saw the gypsies, to the house, Moggie followed 
her kind friends apparently in great glee, one mi- 
nute laughing in their faces, the next dancing to her 
own wild music, now leaping over stones and bushes, 
and, at last, when Miss Anderson and Eliza stood 
before Mr Wilson, little Flibertigibet was jumping 
in a gay and lively manner, like a bird hopping from 
spray to spray. Eliza ran forwards to her papa, 
sprang upon his knee, and straightway her arm was 
round his neck, and his cheek and ‘forehead were 
stroked by her tiny hand, and, in the most coaxing 
accents which artless childhood had hitherto taught - 
her to use, she besought him to allow Moggie to be- 
come an inmate of their house. Mr Wilson laid down 
his spectacles and the newspapers, and casting a 
scrutinising, though, nevertheless, a compassionate 
look towards the little stranger, he exclaimed, “ A 
bonny bit lassie, puir thing! But what would ony 
body do wi’ a tinkler i the house? she'll steal a’ 
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things. The tinklers are an arrant set of thieves’; 
her kith and kin will be aye coming about the place 
to see the bairn, and they'll no leave a cock ora hen 
to be a mense to the stackyard.” 

Gentle reader, south of the Tweed, be not shocked 
with the northern patois of this worthy Scottish gentle- 
man; were he now in existence, he would be able to 
say (what indeed few postdiluvians can boast of) that 
he had lived more than a century; and, believe me, my 
dear reader, that the Scottish dialect was not reckoned 
vulgar in the olden time, as it isin our day. “ Papa,” 
said Eliza Wilson, “ Moggie has no parents nor re- 
lations.” Well, my dear,” replied Mr Wilson, “ let 
the lassie bide here for this night, and send her down 
to the camp i’ the morning, to be off wi’ her ain folk.” 
Eliza was obliged in the meantime to content her- 
self with this answer. 

On the following day, one of the farm-servants, 
who lived in a cottage hard by, was desired to con- 
vey the little stranger to the gypsy encampment ; 
when, to the surprise of the whole household of 
Linnfern, the man informed them, in his own phraseo- 
logy, “ that ilka skin o’ them had gain aff the grund 
yesterday at nocket-time.” | (Anglicé, lunch-time, 
about eleven o’clock.) 


. © Plague on them,” said the laird, “they used to 
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bide weeks about the plantain, and muckle palin did 
they tear up for their firing; and a’ the rent that I 
got was maybe a spoon or a kettle mended. But 
what’s to be dune wi’ this bairn? they'll be clean aff, 
dear kens where. I canna let her gang to the parish. 
She'll get a cauld coal to blaw at frae a fremd wife, 


‘that she would be sent to stay wi’; sae I maun e’en 


gi her house room, and a drap parritch; and, indeed,” 


added the old man, (as to himself,) “she’llno be the _ 


first orphan that’s been brought up at Linnfern, and 
naebody kens what use the lassie may yet be to my 
ain Eliza.” Eliza had no feeling of aristocratic 
pride, and the thought of having a child to play with 
her was delightful to her juvenile perceptions. She 
‘danced about the room, and Moggie, whose extreme 
liveliness made her feel quite at her ease, followed 
her example. Eliza, according to her formerly ex- 


pressed intention, commenced to instruct her play- — 
- fellow in reading. However, the employment of 


teaching was too serious a one for her volatile years, 
so that the task fell to the lot of Miss Anderson. 
‘This lady found her new pupil possessed of a quick- 


_ ness of capacity she had never seen equalled. Little 


Moggie’s talents seemed only to be rivalled by her 
affectionate disposition, and willingness to oblige all, 


who lived in the house with her. When the look of 
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famine and misery vanished from her cheek and eye, 
she became a beautiful child. Miss Anderson pos- 
sessed a heart of the most enlightened philanthropy, 
and in her estimation high rank, and all the pomp 
of circumstance, when compared with the nobility 
of nature, seemed but “ trifles light as air.” The 
thought entered into her mind (and it may be called 
visionary and romantic by the worldly and cold- 
hearted) of imparting to her little gypsy protegée 
the knowledge by which she had been enabled 
hitherto to maintain herself in most respectable cir- 
cumstances. Miss Anderson’s skill in female ac- 
complishments, as well as her extensive mental cul- 
tivation, far surpassed that of her contemporaries, and 
when she mentioned to Mr Wilson her design of 
training Moggie for a governess, the old man, with a 
good-natured smile, said to her, “ Weel, ye’ll get some 
fash wi’ her, nae doot; but I'll gie the lassie her meat 
and claes, and we can e’en do without her work noo 
that she’s to be a leddy, just as we did before she 
-eam.” Miss Anderson prosecuted her good work, 
and soon discovered, that in little Moggie she had 
met with a female Admirable Crichton. 

In this our sketch of domestic life, we now pass over 
a period of eleven years, and present our dramatis per- 
sone considerably altered by time. We shall only 
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speak at present of what the revolution of years had 
done for the junior branches of the happy house- 
hold of Linnfern, which is situated on the river 
Tweed, in one of the Border counties of Scotland. 


‘Miss Wilson was now a grown up young lady, both 
amiable and handsome, and being of an ancient, 


though not of a rich family, (nevertheless, her father’s 


estate of four hundred pounds per annym was not 


to be despised,) she had doubtless many suitors. 
And what was now the aspect of our heroine the 


gypsy? whom we shall cease to call Moggie,as that = 


name reminds us of her tattered garments and pe- — ns aS 


nury, but henceforth she shall be designated Mar- 


garet, or Miss Ruthven. Margaret was now a girl 
of sixteen, and extremely beautiful. We shall now 
attempt to describe her person; as for her intellec- 
tual character, it was one of such varied excellence, 
that expression fails us in attempting a delineation 
of it. Her complexion was rather dark, but this 
was not unsuitable with the brilliancy of her black 
eyes, the exquisite whiteness of her teeth, and those 
delicate aquiline features, which at once indicate a 
high style of beauty. Her figure was slender and 
sylph-like, yet finely rounded, and graceful as that 
of a Nautch girl of Hindostan. She was tall and 
dignified in appearance, even at this early period of 
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her life, and required only a turban of gold, or a tiara 
of diamonds, to be placed upon her head, in order to 
personate an Oriental queen. But let us inquire 
how these charms were regarded by those who 
visited at Linnfern. By too many, alas! she was 
treated with distance, and some even evinced con- 
tempt for one who was worse than nobody, that is, 
inferior to the daughter of a poor man or a low man, 
for she owed her birth to a lawless race of vagrants. 
Such, however, was not the treatment Margaret ex- 
perienced from her kind protectors, Mr and Miss 
Wilson. The latter had no envy of looks superior 
to her own, and a visitor of the other sex at this time 
arrived at Linnfern, who became fully alive to the 
influence of Margaret’s extraordinary beauty. 

The only sister of Mr Wilson married an English 
gentleman, by name Colonel Vincent. She had 
been some time dead, when her youngest son for the 
first time paid a visit to his uncle and cousin. He 
told them that he could only be their guest during 
one month, as he had been recently appointed to a 
eadetship in the service of the East India Company, 
and must therefore quickly join his regiment in 
Bengal. The young soldier was only seventeen ; 
he was frank, open-hearted, and intelligent beyond 
his years. Eliza Wilson was delighted with Arthur 
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Vincent. Notwithstanding that he was her junior, 
she found his conversation instructive as well as en- 
tertaining, for he had seen much more of the world 
than she had done, her duty to her aged father re- 
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quiring her to be constantly at home, and in the 


country. He was, besides, more polished in man- 
ners than any young man she had hitherto met with, 


so that Eliza felt great pleasure in the society of her 


cousin. But it was not love that she experienced. 
It is not usual, nor at all natural, for a young woman 
of one and twenty to fall in love with a lad of seven- 
teen, although he may be superior to most of his 
contemporaries. Arthur Vincent, on his part, loved 
Miss Wilson with the most sincere friendship, but 
for Margaret Ruthven he entertained an enthusi- 
astic attachment. He was completely captivated 
with the attractions of this lovely young creature, and 
he made his friend Eliza the confidant of his feel- 


_ ings on the subject. 


_ “My dear Arthur,” said his cousin, “ consider how 
the aristocratic prejudices of your father would be 
outraged by the thought of such a union. He is him- 
self descended from one of the most ancient families 


in Derbyshire, and what he considers respectable 


birth in the marriages of his children, will ever be 


regarded by him as indispensable. Besides, remem; 
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ber your extreme youth, and strive to resist the sin 
of disobedience to your parent. If, after the expi- 
ration of four years, you find that neither time nor 
absence has had power to annihilate your affec- 
tion for my young friend, then you can, with a bet- 
ter grace, implore the consent of Colonel Vincent 
before marriage, and if denied, his forgiveness after 
it. Nevertheless, I pray that, at present, you make 
no attempt to gain the affections of Margaret, who 
is possessed of acute sensibility, and your first pro- 
fessing regard for her, and then neglecting her, 
might prove destructive to the health, nay, perhaps 
even to the life, of the unhappy girl.” 

The young man promised, that, until he should 
be of age, he would defer his union with Miss Ruth- 
ven, but, at the same time, he would not engage to 
be silent to Margaret herself regarding his attach- 
ment. | 

Our heroine was flattered by the attentions which 
she received from the handsome nephew of Mr Wil- 
son. He pulled the fairest flowers for her, he wan- 
dered from hill to hill in search of the finest scenes 
for her pencil. She was already an artist. of no 
mean pretension, and her taste in painting was so 
excursive, that there was hardly an object in Nature 
or Art but what the imitative power of her genius 
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- enabled her to produce a surprising resemblance of. 
The time of Vincent’s departure approached, and in 
os ; : eens field he found Margaret when he came to 
| bid her farewell. He could not resist disclosing to 
| ae ss her his secret sentiments, in the hope that his love 
would meet with a favourable reception. But, in 
an instant, surprise and sorrow blanched the cheek 

of poor Arthur, when the only girl he had loved, 
and one whom he loved most tenderly, told him, 


with an expression of subdued mildness, with very 
grateful acknowledgments, but at the same time in 
a decided manner, that she could never accept the 

_ offer of his hand. With some difficulty he gave 

“a _ utterance to the following words : 

. And, at my return from India, must I find you 

the wife of another ?” Bae 
«The wife of no one will you ever find me, ele 

Mr Vincent,” replied the girl; “ but reasons which I 
cannot disclose to you occasion my choice of celi- 

acy.” | 
_ Farewell, then,” said he. “I shall not utterly de- 
 spair of gaining your affections after you have had 
proof of many years fidelity on my part. Fare- : 
_ well! and may every blessing attend you.” 

_ Arthur departed, to the great regret of all at Linn- 
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fern, and soon afterwards took leave of Old England — 
for a considerable time. 


Vincent was the only gentleman who had ever 


"treated Margaret Ruthven with peculiar and de- 


voted attention, and she could not be indifferent, to . 
his striking preference of her, especially when con- — 
trasted with the cold, heartless civilities, which were 
the utmost she received from the ‘neighbouring 
gentry. The latter sneered at the old gentleman’s 
(Mr Wilson) Quixotic fancy in making a lady out 
of a beggar, nay, they even surmised doubts regard- 
ing her birth, which cannot here be explained. 
When all these circumstances are considered, the 
heart of the poor orphan readily owned an attach- 
ment as strong as that which Vincent felt for her, 
yet the idea, now rooted in her mind, that Miss 
Wilson loved Vincent, was sufficient to deter the 
heroic and grateful spirit of Margaret from ever 
being a rival to that young lady. 

The joyous feelings of early youth, though for a 
season clouded, soon look forth again from amidst. 
temporary shadows, clad in the sunny radiance of 
their own brightness. Such was the state of our 
heroine’s mind a few months after the departure of 


her lover, and her happiness at this time was greatly 
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increased by the anticipated event of Miss Wilson’s 
marriage, thus proving that her conjectures were 
unfounded as to Eliza’s love for Vincent. “ Yet 
will he be faithful?” she asked herself. “ He has not 


written to me; but then,” added she to herself, «I 


gave him no encouragement. Still he may be faith- 
ful,” Hope whispered in her bosom, and this per- 
adventure was to her worth a world of certainties 
regarding all other concerns. - 

The gentleman to whom Miss Wilson was about 
to give her hand, with the entire approbation of her 
now aged parent, belonged to the mercantile pro- 
fession, and resided in Edinburgh. Mr Allan was 
not rich, that is to say, he had not realized a fortune ; 
but his business as a general merchant was lucrative, 
and his prospects at this time were as good as were 
those of other young men who had chosen the same 
line of life. A numerous bridal party were assembled 
at Linnfern, on which occasion Matgaret Ruthven 


--was honoured as the officiating bridesmaid to her 


benefactress. And now Mrs Allan left her father’s 
house, amidst the tears of the affectionate old man, 
while, at the same time, it may be well believed, 
that the parting of the bride herself with him was a 
sorrowful one, when she considered that she could 


no longer be constantly present to soothe her father’s 
I 
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advanced years. However, this dutiful daughter, 
before she would consent to leave her early home, 
had prevailed on Miss Anderson to be a constant 
inmate at Linnfern during the remainder of Mr Wil- 
son’s life. This gentleman. felt grateful to the ex- 
cellent person who had discharged the duties both 
of mother and governess to his child, and in his will 
he bequeathed to her an annuity, to be paid fron: 
the rental of his estate, immediately after his de- 
cease. He did still more; knowing Miss Anderson’s 
partiality for Linnfern, he caused a small house, 
quite a cottage ornée, to be erected in a pleasant 
field, where there were a few straggling trees. Its 
walls were white-washed, jessamine and honeysuckle 
also coyering the front of it; and a pretty little gar- 
den surrounded it behind and before. This was in- 
tended as the future residence of Miss Anderson, in 
the event of Mr Wilson’s death, and he felt pleased 
to contemplate, that whenever that should occur, 
her finances were such as to enable her to maintain 
herself, without further toil, as long as she remained 
an inhabitant of this world. 

The time now approached when Maseis Ruth- 
ven should leave the hospitable mansion of her kind 
seuefactor, and provide for her own wants by laud- 
able industry. When she had attained the age of 
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seventeen, her friend Mrs Allan procured for her a 
situation in the metropolis of Scotland. 
_ Miss Ruthven was received with much kindness 


into the family of Mr Alison, Writer to the Signet, 


and she became the preceptress of this gentleman’s 
two daughters. 

_ The children very soon loved their governess ex- 
ceedingly, and the progress they made under her 
tuition rendered her a most valuable person in the 


eyes of their doting parents, who in a short time in- 


creased her salary to L.50 per annum, at that time 


considered a handsome allowance for a young per- 


son situated as she was. Margaret had not been 
many months absent from Linnfern, when her friend 
Mrs Allan had to mourn the death of her venerable 
old father; and it may be well supposed that our 
heroine shed many tears over the grave of her bene- 


3 : factor, whose dissolution, though long expected, was 


nevertheless a great bereavement to those who had 
for so many years assembled round his hospitable 


fireside. His daughter was the sole heiress of Mr 


Wilson’s estate, which was burdened merely with a 
small annuity to Miss Anderson, who now retired to 
her woodland cottage. 

From the date of Mrs Allan’s marriage five years’ 
had passed rapidly away, and, with the exception of 
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her father’s death, no shade of misfortune had in the 
slightest degree blighted the happiness she enjoyed 
as the wife of Mr Allan. During this period she had 
become the mother of three fine children, a boy and 
two girls, But, alas! earthly prosperity is often fleet- 
ing as a summer cloud, which the noonday sun 
quickly dissipates. The mercantile house in which | 
Mr Allan was a partner, being involved by the fail- 
ure of several eminent merchants in London, was 
now declared insolvent. Mrs Allan’s landed property 
was not entailed, nor settled in such a manner as to 
exclude the right of her husband’s creditors to the 
possession of it. Linnfern was seized by the latter, 
and quickly advertised for sale. Poor Miss Ander- 
son was now obliged to leave the premises, to lose 
her annuity, and what was still, more unfortunate, 
the total savings of her past life, which were in the 
hands of Mr Allan. No one attributed blame to 
this gentleman for the destitute situation in which 
the old and valued friend of his wife was now placed, 
His adversity came so suddenly upon him, that it 
was in vain to attempt the withdrawing of Miss An- 
derson’s little fortune from the general capital. It 
may be asked, what effect had the misfortunes of her 
dearest friends on the mind of our heroine? Alas! 
for a time it may be said, in the words of Mont- 
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gomery, “ There was no feeling there.” The melan- 
choly intelligence of Mr Allan’s failure was the oc- 
casion of such intense grief to her, as to cause a fever, 
‘accompanied by strong delirium. However, after 
recovering health and strength, her mental energy 
resumed its power, and she was not long in design- 
ing a plan wherewith to aid both her benefactresses. 
She thought it but a light matter that all her salary 
should be transmitted to them, and that for a great 
length of time she should purchase no new clothes. 
‘The profits resulting from the labours of her pencil 
were now put in requisition for behoof of those she 
loved. 

The creditors of Mr Allan allowed him what was 
‘sufficient to preserve his wife and children from 
beggary ; yet Margaret Ruthven well knew that this 
lady had been all her life accustomed to many indul- 
gences, which habit had converted into necessaries; 
‘and also that Mrs Allan had at present not the 
means of procuring those comforts. All that our 
heroine conveyed either to the Allans or Miss An- 
derson was done in such a way that the donor could — 
not be detected, lest the industrious earnings of the 
poor girl should have been declined. Margaret’s 
quondam governess being rather too far advanced in 
life to render her situation agreeable by entering | 
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into the house of strangers in that capacity, chose, 
in preference, to have a small school for girls; and 
for this purpose she hired a cheap lodging in the 
southern part of Edinburgh. The number of her 
scholars was not considerable, and the pittance she 
derived from their tuition was inadequate for her 
maintenance. She would not beg, and must have 
starved, had it not been for her former pupil, once 
the little ragged gypsy. 

At this time Margaret Ruthven rose with the lark, 
and never permitted the morning sun to surprise 
her with closed eyes. Soon after dawn she would 
start from her pillow, dress herself hurriedly, and 
prepare her colours, waiting only for sufficient light 
to commence her labours. Through the force of 
her magic touch, the flat level of the canvass rose 
into stupendous mountains, or declined into the 
deepest ravines; and what was before colourless now 
glowed in all the eloquence of a silent poem. _ Her 
works sold well, and great was her delight when 
she found that by this means she could in some 
degree contribute to the comfort and maintenance 
of those who had protected her orphan childhood. — 

Linnfern was two years in the market before a 
purchaser appeared for it. At last Mr Alison, in 
whose family Margaret Ruthven lived, was com- 
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missioned to buy the estate for a gentleman who at 
that time was residing abroad. 
_ It may be supposed that the former inmates of 
Linnfern were anxious to know to whom their quon- 
dam habitation now belonged, but their curiosity was 
fruitless, as the name of the present possessor was 
kept secret by his man of business, who in this re- 
spect acted according to the wishes of his client. 

About five years subsequent to the failure of Mr 

Allan, that gentleman became a second time suc- 
~ cessful in trade, and his family were now indepen- 
dent of all aid but what he could himself procure 
for them. Our heroine’s affectionate heart being 
consequently satisfied as to the comfort of the Allans, 
she still prosecuted her painting, with the view of 
realizing a competence for Miss Anderson, in order 
that this lady might be able to retire to the country, 
. and relinquish the toil of teaching nome” the re- 
mainder of her life. 

_ The extraordinary beauty of Mangcie Riéahoven ad 
attracted general notice, and many splendid offers 
of marriage were made to her, despite of her low 
origin, and the prevalence of Scottish pride. She 
thought, upon one occasion, that, by accepting the 
hhand of a very wealthy suitor, she might thus 
afford the protection of a home to the valued friend 
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of her youth; but then, on the other hand, every 
feeling of her mind recoiled from the idea of 
heart and hand parting company in a matrimonial 
union. 

One morning, when Margaret went to the shop 
of the carver and gilder, where she frequently dis- 
posed of her pictures, she observed a gentleman 
dressed in deep mourning, who seemed from his at- 
titude to be intently examining one of her land- 
scapes. His back was towards her, and, from the 
bent and rather elderly aspect of the figure, he 
seemed about forty. However, when he turned 
round, she observed that he was young, though much 
emaciated, and apparently in very delicate health. 
The stranger’s eye was scarcely for a moment di- 
verted from his contemplation of the picture. Our 
heroine felt inclined to remain till after his depart- 
ure, that she might learn the name of this admirer 
of her painting. However, a sense of modesty 
caused her to withdraw, lest she should be after- 
wards introduced to him as the fair artist. On re- 
turning home, Mrs Alison told Margaret that her 
husband expected a client to dine with him, a gen- 
tleman who had just returned from abroad. 

On entering the drawing-room before dinner, 
Margaret. was surprised to behold the person whom 
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she had seen some hours previously gazing at her 
landscape. Mrs Alison politely introduced her 
young friend to the stranger. He bestowed but 
a momentary glance at her, when immediately he 
seized her hand, clasped her in his arms, then burst 
into a flood of tears. With difficulty he at last ex- 
claimed, “ Margaret!” 

The voice fell upon her ear like an electric shocks 


She in her turn looked attentively in the gentleman’s 


countenance, and it was a little while before even 
love could recognise, in the shattered appearance of 
‘Major Vincent, what was once the youthful form of 
her beloved Arthur. We shall now suppose the 
drawing-room of Mr Alison’s house emptied of all 
its dramatis persone save the lovers, eager to hear 
each other’s tale. 

Major Vincent’s history was one of war, repeated 
-wounds, and broken health, with here and there the 


pleasant interludes of the captures of Indian towns, 
and abundance of treasure found. The allowance 
of the latter which had fallen to his share enabled 
-him now to retire from military service; and his 
_ physicians entertained hopes that a short residence 
in a European climate would at his early age re- 
cruit his strength. He told Margaret that he had 
“never been inconstant in his regard for her, but that, 
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knowing his father’s disapprobation of the match, 
he could not during the lifetime of his parent unite 
his fate with hers; and a sense of filial duty also 
forbade him even to correspond with her, lest such 
should be discovered by Colonel Vincent. That 
gentleman being now no more, Arthur Vincent 
knew no further obstacle to prevent his union with 
one whom he had so long loved. 

Arthur was hitherto the unknown proprietor of 
Linnfern, and the cause of his name being concealed 
was an unwillingness that Margaret should hear the 
mention of it, as long as the thought of him must be 
allied with the idea of inconstancy ; and while his fa~ 
ther lived, he could make no disclosure concerning the 
continuance of his regard for her. Major Vincent 
told our heroine that he had in the morning pur- 
chased a landscape, “ drawn surely,” said he, * by a 
first-rate artist ;” and he mentioned that the scene 
was one which he had formerly pointed out to her 
as a fit subject for her pencil. She smiled, but 
dared not tell that she had failed to recognise her 
lover when in the attitude of i we: 
ture now alluded to. of 

Margaret told Major Vincent that the idea of his 
cousin’s attachment to him was the sole cause which 
in her early youth prevented the engagement of her 
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hand to him. She had soon found, she added, that 
_ her opinion in this respect was erroneous; never- 
_ theless Arthur was assured by her that one condition 
must be submitted to on his part, ere Margaret’s 
- consent could be obtained to be his wife. 

_ Tam indeed willing to make a great sacrifice 
~~ your sake,” he replied; “ bell me quickly what 


you wish.” 


e I wish,” said she, sais firmness of manner, “ she 
you restore to Mrs Allan the abode of her ancestors, 
- the inheritance she has lost from the misfortunes of 
her husband. Give back to your cousin the estate 
of Linnfern without recompence or reward, and let 


it be settled upon herself and children, so that no cre- 


ditor of Mr Allan’s can ever lay claim to it ; let it be 


burdened only with the liferent of Miss Anderson's 


cottage, and with the annuity which your uncle be- 
_ queathed to that lady. After this matter is legally © 
settled, then, and not till then, can the poor and — 
low-born Margaret Ruthven become the wife of the — 


5 well-descended and rich Major Vincent.” 


_ The fortune of Arthur was so ample that the sin 
‘of four hundred a-year was to him inconsiderable, 


ee _ yet he was grieved and disappointed in consequence 


_ of this request, for he desired ardently to conduct 
his beautiful bride through those woods and mea- 
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dows where he had formerly walked with her, when 
-she viewed herself a dependant, and which he fondly 
hoped she would now behold as her own. But her 
purpose was taken, and nothing could overcome a 
resolution strong as hers was. She could make any 
sacrifice for those she loved, and the love that could 
not in turn make sacrifices for her, appeared too 
questionable to be accepted of. At last her wishes 
were gratified, her friends reinstated in their former 
habitation, and Mrs Vincent’s marriage-jaunt was to 
Linnfern, the restored residence of Mrs Allan. Her 
conduct in prosperity was a fulfilment of that blessed 
promise, “ Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou 
shalt find it after many days.” 


At the conclusion of this interesting delineation 
of character, Mr Elliot (the Scottish Borderer) smiled, 
saying, he had seen many an individual of the 
Gypsy tribe, and could readily believe them suscep-= 
tible of very strong attachments to their benefactors, 
but, as for capabilities of high mental culture, he 
could hardly understand these latent faculties to be 
possessed by one of the race as it now exists. > 

- There immediately commenced a spirited argu- 
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‘ment on the subject of a nation of civilized and in- 
tellectual beings not being born in a day; but that 


there required a mental progression from one gene- 


ration of the same people to another, and that, not 
until they were far removed in the scale of propin- 
quity from their unlettered ancestors, could they be 
supposed to attain any degree of perfection in know- 
ledge and refinement. However, my dear Isabella, 
as this discussion would, I am afraid, appear to you 
rather dry reading, when contrasted with the more 
amusing matters which at present form the chief 
subjects of my letters, I shall go on with my budget 
of scraps picked up in the wilderness. At the com- 
mencement of the first epistle which I addressed to 
my friends at home, from the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, I mentioned that we had a clergyman as one 


_ of our fugitive party. His name is Pringle. He is 


aman most amiable in manners, and whose piety 
breathes forth in all his words and actions. Mr 
Pringle is young, and a licentiate of our own Pres- 


byterian church, but finding the prospect only a — 


very distant one, of being settled in a parish in Scot- 
land, he relinquished all hopes of it with devout re- 
signation to the will of his Heavenly Father, and 
sailed for America. Mr Pringle had scarcely ar- 
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rived in Kentucky, when the cholera breaking ont 
in that state, induced him to take the pilgrim’s staff f 


with the rest of us; so here is the man, and, par con- _ 
z sequent, his tale follows. S anteae Sebe Poe pee zi 
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NIGHT FIFTH.—TALE FIFTH. 


THE YOUNG CLERGYMAN’S TALE. 


The Cabe of the Mountain Side. 


I am, said Mr Pringle, a native of Peebles-shire, 
which may be considered either as a southern or 
midland county of Scotland, as best suits the taste 
of geographers and topographers. I leave all infor- 
mation on this important point to be determined by 
them, and proceed to the description of that locality 
where my life glided happily away, during the years 
of childhood and early youth. My paternal ances- 
tors, the Pringles of Greenfells, had possessed in 
former times considerable property in the district 
where I was born, but, for one or two generations 
back, the ever-varying tide of fortune had ebbed so 
low in regard to their history, that they were, at the 
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period alluded to, only tenants of the soil where 
their forefathers had been lords. 

My mother, as a descendant of the Lockharts of 
Mansfield, could boast of a still prouder lineage than 
my father, and this imaginary distinction was infi- 
nitely dearer to her, than could possibly have been 
all the solid benefits resulting from the actual pos- 
session of ten thousand pounds per annum. 

My mother was the wife of a small farmer, and 
her house contained only those two apartments, 
which are designated in the homely phraseology of 
Scotland, “a but and a ben.” The but is the ge- 
neral resort of the whole family in such rural dwell- 
ings, and where the food is both prepared and eaten. 
The ben is the sleeping apartment of the master and 
mistress of the house, and, at the same time, the 
drawing-room where the more favoured guests are 
received. 

The lowly habitation of my parents was pleasantly 
situated on the river Tweed, and, on the opposite 
bank of this noble stream, there stood the splendid 
mansion of Mr Gladstones of Holmhill. Mr Glad- 
stones was the son of a poor manufacturer in the 
village of Minchtown. He was endowed by nature 
with excellent talents, had made distinguished pro- 
gress in education at the parish school, and his pa- 
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rents, like many other persons of the same rank in 
Scotland, ardently desired that their clever son 
should “wag his pow in a pu’pit.”. However, he 
himself chose rather to rise in the world through the 
medium of a secular profession, than to linger on, 
from year to year, in the vague hope of at last ob- 
taining a clerical endowment. Mr Gladstones, when 
only fifteen years of age, obtained a situation as under- 
clerk in a mercantile house in Glasgow, and being 
an admirable arithmetician, as well'as most attentive 
to the interests of the firm, he soon became so great 
a favourite of his employers, as to have the superin- 
tendence of all their concerns committed to his care, 
and a salary proportioned to his responsibility regu- 
larly paid to him. Being of a prudent as well as an 
aspiring temper, Mr Gladstones ere long saved 
money, and entered into many a speculation in trade. 
-The greater number of these proved successful, so 
that, long before age had set its seal upon him, he 
was able to retire from business, in the possession of 
unbroken health and affluent circumstances. He 
married, and afterwards purchased the estate of 
Holmhill, where he lived exceedingly esteemed by 
_all who lived in that district of Tweeddale. 
After my parents had educated me at the village 
school, until I had attained the age of fourteen, 
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their finances were so limited, that they could not 
muster an adequate sum wherewith to send me to 
one of the Scottish universities, and the thought 
that necessity might at length compel me to be no- 
thing better than a labourer upon the farm, pressed 
heavily upon the heart of my affectionate mother. 

My parents, notwithstanding their poverty, were 
generous and kind-hearted, even beyond their means 
of indulging these amiable dispositions. | 

Elspeth Walker, an old crone upwards of four- 
score years, had been serviceable to my mother and 
grandmother in her youth and middle age, as a faith- 
ful and attached domestic, and when infirmity, and 
the burden of years, overtook her in the course of 
her earthly pilgrimage, my mother could not turn 
her from the door of that home where she had so 
long lived happily. 

Poor Elspeth had no relation to care for her, yet 
she was at all times cheerful, despite of the pain 
which she often experienced from a sore in one of 
her limbs. Elspeth knitted her stockings, smoked 
her pipe, and sipped her tea by the fire-side, seldom 
speaking, except to utter one of the wise proverbs, 
or what she considered witty sayings, which she had 
learned in former years. 


“Oh, dear me, Elspeth,” said my mother, (when 
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oppressed with difficulties regarding my subsequent 
plans of life on my leaving the village school,) “what's 
to become o’ that laddie o’ ours? He’ll shurely get 
ereditably through the warld somehow or ither.” 
Qh, ‘deed aye,” replied the old woman; “nae- 4 
body ever stuck i’ the warld, naebody except Willie | 4 
Watt’s mother.” a. E 
« What of Willie Watt’s mother, Elspeth?” said L | 
“She stuck in a peat bog,” continued the aged 
crone by way of explanation of the remarkable 
adage.—Here no one present could resist smiling at 
these ludicrous words of consolation. 
_ Next morning, when seated at the breakfast table, 
my mother said, that for the first time in her life she 
- felt tempted to envy her wealthy neighbour Mr 
Gladstones, who could, with perfect ease, afford to 
educate a family consisting of five sons and four 
daughters, whereas she herself could not as yet pro- 
cure the sum of money requisite for the instruction 
of her only child. But in an instant checking what 
appeared an insult to her aristocratic descent, she 
added, “But after a’, Mr Gladstones is come frae 
naething ; his folly held the strips* to our folk lang- 
syne.” | 
ae husband very shrewdly replied, “ Commend 


“ Anglicé, stirrups, 
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me to the man that makes a fortune, not to him that 
spends it, though I’m no the man to speak ill o’ them 
that’s dead and gane, and who were my ain kin.” 

Here old Elspeth groaned out from her corner, 
“ Better him that bigs the ha’ house, than him that 
sees't fa’ down.” 

At this moment a knock was heard at the door, 
and, on it being opened, what was our surprise to 
see Mr Gladstones enter in propria persona. 

* Sit down, sir,” said my father. 

“Come in to the fire,* Mr Gladstones,” said my 
mother. 

Our embarrassment at his sudden appearance pro- 
ceeded merely from our conversation the moment 
previously to it; for indeed his visits to our humble 
dwelling were by no means unfrequent. 

“ But how is your leg at present ?” said this gen- 
tleman, addressing old Elspeth. 

“Oh, just aff an’ on,”t she replied. 

“Hoot, hoot,” said he, smiling, “ how can it baith 
be aff an’ on, when it’s no a wooden ane ?” 

*T dinna ken,” she answered, somewhat diverted - 
by his interpretation of her words. 


* A Scotticism, signifying draw near to, 
t A Scottish expression, the import of which is,—sometimes 
better, sometimes worse, 
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Mr Gladstones next addressed my father as fol- 
lows: * Mr Pringle, I have been in the habit of at- 
tending the annual examinations of our parish school, 
and on these occasions, for the last two years, your 
son has carried off the highest prizes, and indeed is 
so distinguished not only as a classical scholar, but 


in the sciences of mathematics and geometry, that 


_ his master tells me he can really do no more for him. 


In this case, Mr Pringle, William must go to col- 
lege, whenever the winter session commences.” 

« Nae doot, sir, he’s fit for’t,” replied my distressed 
parent, and a heavy sigh followed his response. 

« Well, my good friend,” replied Mr Gladstones, 
“1 know that your farm is too highly rented, and 


that the harvest has been very deficient this year, 


in the upland districts of Tweeddale. These cir- 
cumstances combined may prevent you from having 
the command of what ready money is necessary for 
your son’s outfit, previously to leaving home, and 
also for his maintenance while in Edinburgh. How- 
ever, I make you an offer with heart and good-will, 


_of what sum you require in loan for ten years, and 


by that time, who knows but we may get this young 
chap settled in a country kirk, and ther we can 
poind the stipend for the debt? As for the interest, 
Mr Pringle, all that I shall ever accept in lieu of it 
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will be only one of the goodwife’s fat turkeys at the 
new year, or a ham, which I know she has a first- 
rate talent for curing.” 

At the conclusion of this friendly « eis most be- 
nevolent speech, tears filled the eyes of both my 
parents, and for a while, they were unable to ex- 
press the thanks which were so fully due to their 
wealthy neighbour. At last, they found words to 
convey to Mr Gladstones their high sense of obliga- 
tion to him, and he left the farm-house soon after 
the conversation which I have recorded above. 

In a short while, my father’s mind was so com- 
posed as to admit of his retiring with my mother 
and me, to offer a devout thanksgiving to the Al- 
mighty friend, who had been his help in time of 
need. Meanwhile, he did not fail most fervently 
to supplicate, that his earthly benefactor "might be 
recompensed a hundred-fold, as to the riches of this 
world, if God, who is all wise, had decreed that these 
perishable treasures would tend towards his immortal 
good: and for the eternal salvation of Mr Gladstones 
and his family, he prayed so earnestly, that I could 
not resist saying inwardly, Surely the petitions of 
« this righteous man” will be heard! 

My academic life passed pleasantly away, and I 
trust my egotism will be pardoned, if I add ereditably, 
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as all the professors who taught the literary and 
_ philosophical classes awarded prizes to me. I re- 


turned home regularly during the seasons of -vaca- 


tion, and when [ had attained my nineteenth year, my 


success as a scholar was the means of procuring for 


me the honour of an invitation to dine with the 
family of Mr Gladstones. I was much pleased with 
_ the reception which I met with both from males 

and females. The oldest of the Misses Gladstones, 
apparently about twenty-one years of age, interested 
me exceedingly. She was what is called very blue, 
yet, at the same time, most amiable. In the course 
of my conversation with this young lady, the early. 
persecutions.of the Church of Scotland were alluded 
to.—But if I go on in this manner, I shall appear to 
all present too much the hero of my own tale, so [ 
must quickly proceed to what is properly the subject 


_ of my story. | 


After becoming intimate with Miss Gladstones, I. 


frequently assisted her in the study of botany. We 
were both enthusiastic in our botanical pursuits, and 
one fine summer day, in the end of July, while we 


were engaged in searching for some rare plants, that 


were found only on a particular mountain in that 
district, a violent fall of rain compelled us to give up 
our researches for the present. We took shelter at 
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first under the hazel bushes which grew there in 
abundance. It was soon found, however, that these 
afforded but an inadequate refuge from the storm, 
for the rain became every minute heavier, and the 
sky threatened thunder. This was a sad dilemma 
for me, a poor country-bred youth, and no squire of 
dames. ‘The idea of taking off my coat, and wrap- 
ping it round a lady, had such even occurred to me, 
I could not have reduced to practice from very bash- 
fulness. Loud peals of thunder reverberated from 
cloud to cloud, and Miss Gladstones became alarm- — 
ed as the lightning flashed along the sky in its vivid 
path. At last she exclaimed, “ O, did you never 
hear of a cave somewhere hereabouts, where the 
Covenanter used to conceal himself in former times?” 
I replied, “ I have certainly heard of it, and I 
shall immediately endeavour to discover where it is 
situated.” Fortunately, though with some difficulty, 
I succeeded in finding this place of shelter. I hast- 
ened back to Miss Gladstones, and conducted her to 
the cave. ; | 
This place of our retreat was merely large enough 
to admit of two persons sitting down upon a rude 
stone bench, then somewhat overgrown with moss, 
and supposed to have been put there by the Cove- 
nanter, who had here found a refuge from his pur- 
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~ suers. A thick branch of an old gnarled oak almost 


covered the mouth of the cave, and screened us com- 


pletely from the rain. We were forced to remain 


two hours ere the thunder abated, and the sky clear- 


ed. On emerging again into the broad daylight, 
the lady observed how dreary and desolate must 
have been the situation of the Covenanter in such a 
dismal abode, on a ground floor, sure enough. I 
should like much, she continued, to procure a de- 
tailed account of his history, if such should be 
extant among the archives of your mother’s family, 


of whom he was an ancestor. I replied, that I 
would certainly make inquiry without delay, and 
let Miss Gladstones know the result of my investiga~ 


tions. ? 
_ On returning home, I told my mother how greatly 
I was honoured in having a lady seated beside me, 


for a couple of hours, in the solitary cave. “ Egh, 
_ sirs!” said my mother, “a bonnier and a brawer ane 


sat there lang afore you were born.” 
« Well, mother,” I replied, “ that is exactly what 
I wish to know. Be so good as tell me the old tale 
about the Covenanter and the beautiful woman.” 
Ye can read what your great-grandfather wrote 
about it lang syne.” My mother, accordingly, brought 


me the MS, of her grandfather, written in a legible 


K 
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hand. I perused the record with extreme interest 
and gratification, so minutely detailed by my great- 
grandfather; and I shall now, with your permission, 


read 
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Tue whispering echoes of past troubles affect the 
mind with ideas more of self-gratulation and of tran- 
quil joy, on account of the present blessings of 
peace and ease, than with horror at the sufferings of 
our ancestors. Who does not know the pleasing 
sensation afforded to the man who reposes on a bed 
of down, while the fire in his apartment crackles and 
blazes beside him, though he hears the howling of 
the wind from without, and is perfectly aware that 
many a houseless, homeless wretch is exposed to 
“the pelting of a pitiless storm.” Human nature, 
alas! even in‘its best form, is innately selfish, and 
the thought, if I am well, all is well, prevails, it is 
to be feared, everywhere. 

In order to cultivate in my own mind sentiments 
of devout gratitude to God, for the complete free- 
dom from religious persecution which we at present 
enjoy in this our native land, and with a view to 
make known to others the virtues of two inestimable 
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beings, who now sleep with their fathers, I proceed 


to relate the following history of private endurance 


and public commotion. 

It is well for a nation, when, in reference to a mon- 
arch lately deceased, it may be said with truth, “ Our 
Sovereign, of blessed memory;” but, alas for the 
British people under the despotic sway of the dis- 
solute Charles the Second! 

How often, in the sacred annals of the Kings of 
Israel, do we find these memorable words, “ Jero- 
boam, the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin,” 
and this short sentence of inspiration must forcibly 
convey to the mind of all who reflect upon its 


‘meaning the powerful conviction, that the immoral 
example of a prince is more fatally contagious, — 


throughout his dominions, than the most pestilential 
fever. 
- Under the reign of our present Sovereign Queen 


ae Anne, let all true Protestants rejoice, but let them 
Ss < yejoice with trembling.” Popery or Prelacy may 
. again spread their iron hands over the hills and val- 
leys of Scotland, and the temples of the righteous 


may once more be the solitary glen and the wilder- 
ness, without a covering, save the blue vault of = 
heaven. — 
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In the county of Tweeddale, and on fair Tweed- 
side, the pretty town of Peebles is situated, and at 
some distance, on the same bank of the river, is 
placed the old Castle of Ellisland, around whose im- 
pregnable feudal walls the Tweed winds itself majes- 
tically. The woods in the vicinity of the castle con- 
sist chiefly of the weeping birch and hazel, with 
here and there a knotted oak, intermingled both 
with the gay verdure of the early larch, and the dark 
venerable hue of the Scottish fir. | 

The barony of Ellisland was both broad and wide, 
as the saying is in Scotland, and yielded a large 
revenue to the Earl of that name. 

Lord Ellisland was absent from his house when 
my narrative commences. He was high in the favour 
of his royal master, Charles the Second, and held 
the honourable office of a Minister of State. There 
were many contrarieties in the character of this no- 
bleman, which, it may be, are seldom observed to 
exist in the same individual. He was proud and 
aristocratic in no common degree; yet mean and 
parsimonious even in regard to the minutest details 
of his daily expenditure. He certainly loved his 
wife and children while they were duly submissive 
to his authority, which he considered ought to be 


za) 
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tion of letters, and the improvement of their minds 
= 
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paramount in everything, but should any one of 
them disobey his high behest, his love would sud- 


denly change to rancorous hate. 


~ The Countess of Ellisland was too gentle for the 


oe wife of a tyrant; not so her daughter, Lady Ellenor 


Hay. The latter combined much dignity and. 


strength of mind with admirable mildness of de- 
-meanour, and feminine sweetness of disposition. 


The family of the Earl and Countess of Ellisland 


consisted of two sons, Lord Hay, the Honourable 


George Hay, and the Lady Ellenor just mentioned. 
Both sons were young at the period I now refer to, 
and serving their King, as the saying is and was, 
under the notoridus Graham of Claverhouse. 

_ Neither of the young men would have made 
choice of the military profession, but the tyranny of 
their father compelled them unwillingly to embrace 
it. They would have greatly preferred the cultiva- 


by foreign travel. “However, being altogether de- 


_ pendant upon their father for the means of subsist- 


= 


ence, they were unable to resist his arbitrary control, 
and, notwithstanding many struggles to the contrary, 
they at length found themselves obliged to join an 
army, in which they were certainly pressed men, ss 
not volunteers. 
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When persecution was at its hotest in this un- 
happy country, and when it seemed as if the reigning 
powers of the state regarded Presbyterianism with 
as much virulence as if it were a revival of the in- 
human rites of the Druids, and the total annihilation 
of Christianity, the Lady Ellenor Hay passed several 
hours of each day in visiting the dwellings of the. 
poor, whom she endeavoured to comfort, though she 
could not avert the evils which threatened them. 

Let-my reader now represent to himself a shep- 
herd’s cot, about four miles distant from the Castle 
of Ellisland. ‘This humble residence had little of 
the picturesque surrounding its exterior. The cot- 
tage of old Simon Dawson was situated on the brow 
of a hill, where a few stunted trees reared their 
feeble stems, and contended, with some degree of 
success, against the wintry winds, and the bleak 
northerly spring season. ‘They did not flourish in 
great beauty, but they, at all events, sustained them- 
selves in existence, which was certainly doing some- 
thing, considering the soil and climate amidst which 
their lot was cast. 

Simon was a shepherd, who lived on one of the 
farms of Mr Lockhart of Mansfield, a gentleman of 
extensive property, whose lands were contiguous to 
those of Lord Ellisland. 
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’ Mr Lockhart, on account of his political principles, 
had been obliged to fly from his home, no one, it was 
said, knew whither, but it was supposed he had sailed 


towards the coast of Holland, that land of refuge 
_ for the distressed Presbyterians of Scotland. 


Mr Lockhart was an excellent landlord, and his 
absence was deeply regretted by those who lived 
upon his estates, and by no one more than old Simon 
Dawson, whose cottage on the hill-side has just been 
described. 

‘One forenoon, in the month of July, Lady Ellenor 
Hay, after attiring herself in robes of the thinnest 
texture that she could procure, left the castle, and 


“commenced a long and solitary walk towards the 


residence of Simon. At that season the lightest 
clothing was burdensome, the heat of the weather 


- being intense. The Countess of Ellisland would 


gladly have accompanied her daughter, had her 
strength permitted, but as she was unable to under- 
take so long an excursion on foot, she suffered Lady 
Ellenor to depart alone. Neither mother nor 
daughter wished that even one of their own do- 
mestics should be aware of the benevolent and 
sympathizing feelings they both entertained for the 
oppressed Covenanters. é 


- Apart of the road now trodden by the young 


5 
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lady of Ellisland lay on the banks of the Tweed, and 
after walking one or two miles along its beautiful 


margin, in order to reach the cottage where dwelt 


old Simon Dawson and his spouse Janet, she 
ascended a narrow pathway, by the side of a moun- 
tain streamlet. 

In some places the little glen or valley through 
which Lady Ellenor passed was in breadth two or 
three hundred feet, and in other parts so contracted, 
that the traveller could with difficulty avoid either 
stepping into the brook, or getting disagreeably en- 
tangled in the prickly brushwood, if an attempt was 
made to clamber up the rising ground overhanging 
the stream. ; 

. The youthful traveller proceeded on her walk, 
until she had reached the most secluded part of the 
valley, and also where the level ground was broader 
than in the lower parts, and inclosed on both sides 
by precipitous banks well clothed with copsewood. 
At this stage of her peregrination she felt consider- 
ably fatigued, and seated herself under the shade of 
a tree. 
_ The position which Lady Ellenor now occupied 
enabled her to observe whatever might take place 
on the greensward in front, while she herself was 
perfectly screened from notice by the overshadow- 
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ing branches of the old gnarled oak under which 
she sat. sae 
_ The curiosity of Lady Ellenor was speedily at- , 
tracted by the sudden appearance of about forty or 3 
‘fifty persons, chiefly men, though a few of the other 
sex also composed the group of peasantry now as- 
sembled in the solitary Glenfallader. 
_ The young lady at first supposed that a conven- 
ticle or field preaching was now to be held, on the 
grassy margin of the little stream. She was well 
authorized to form this opinion, as Mr Littlejohn, 
one of the Whig clergymen, belonged to this strag- 
gling party. a 
- Mr Littlejohn commanded silence for a little while, 
and requested that all present should join in prayer. 
This request on the part of their pastor was in- 
stantly complied with by the people around him, 
and all stood up, the heads of the men being unco- 
vered, though exposed to the — of a meridian 
sun in the month of July. = 
Mr Littlejohn’s supplication was shortir on this 
occasion than the prayers of the Covenanters usually 
were. He fervently implored that he and his peo- 


ple might be unmolested in a work which they were — = — 
about to be engaged in, and might have strength 
enough to paerate the arduous labours of the day. 
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In concluding his sacred duty, he exhorted his 
flock to exert their strength to the uttermost, in 
order to accomplish what they knew must be done, 
ere the darkness of night came upon them, as the 
following day was the Sabbath, when no labour of 
the workman ought ever to be heard. “ You must 
now learn,” he continued, “ to live by faith, and not 
by visible miracles performed in your behalf. Ex- 
pect not that for you, in this latter day, the Lord 
will cause his ‘ sun to stand still,’ as he did once of 
old in Gibeon.” 

No sooner had the clergyman finished wabiie 
than the multitude left the spot on which they were 


assembled, and proceeded with great < and 
all of them in one direction. . 

The curiosity of our juvenile traveller beeame now 
so greatly excited, that she could remain no longer 
without inquiring what was meant by the two walls - 
that were so suddenly erected. Accordingly, she 
) removed from her place of concealment, and appeared 

ge most unexpectedly before the astonished eyes of Mr 
Littlejohn and the peasantry assembled. 

Lady Ellenor Hay was exceedingly beautiful, 

and it was no exaggeration to say, that the ‘expres- 
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sion of her countenance was saint-like; ro 


had this honest-hearted group of people been Ro 


i as —— 
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man Catholics, instead of staunch Presbyterians, they 
would have instantly imagined that St Cecilia, nay, 
even the Virgin herself, had condescended to become 
visible, in order to encourage them in their good 
work. 

Mr Littlejohn was not altogether a stranger to the 
young person now mentioned ; she had seen him re- 
peatedly in the company of one whom she dared 


mot now name, lest even the stones of the field should 


bear the echo of it to the ears of his persecutors. 
« Mr Littlejohn,” asked Lady Ellenor, “ what is — 
the intention of you and your people in piling so 
great a quantity of stones in two long rows? It 
cannot be the foundation of a church that is intend- 
ed, because without mortar it would soon fall to de- 
cay; and besides, I see no building at either end.” 
«“ Madam,” replied the venerable pastor, “ you 
may remark that upon the top of these apparent 
-walls, which do not exceed three feet in height, 
there have been now placed large flat stones. The 
erections which you behold are to be used on a very 
solemn occasion ; to-morrow is our communion Sab- 
bath, and the buildings before you are our sacra- 
amental tables.* Iam at this moment,” he continued, 


 * Jn the county of Dumfries are still to be seen the stone tables 
which the Covenanters used when the sacrament was dispensed. 
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“ina solitary place, with my persecuted flock col- 
lected around me; yet, although we are in much 
bondage through the malice of men, ere another sun 
finish its course, we hope to have been blessed, in par- 
taking of those elements which are emblematical of 
eternal salvation and spiritual freedom. Although 
these two buildings are but the erection of man, and 
the tables received by Moses on the holy mount 
were written with the finger of God, yet that writing, 
comprehending the pure law of the Lord, could not 
be read by sinners without fear and trembling; where- 
as, on the tables of communion, in Christian times, 
are traced the characters of love, mercy, and forgive- 
ness. My dear lady,” continued Mr Littlejohn, 
*‘ may you soon obtain strength from on high, so as 
unreservedly to join yourself to the Lord’s people.” 
When this holy man had finished speaking, Lady 
Ellenor took leave of him, with a feeling of esteem 
and veneration bordering on idolatry. Such senti- 
ments are frequently entertained by young Christians 
towards their spiritual guides, whom they regard not 
entirely as mere men, but as partaking in part of the 
characters of angels. 
Ere the youthful pedestrian had reached the cot- 
tage on the hill, it was necessary first to clamber up 
a wooded hank or steep acclivity, where the unsocial 
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= es narrow pathway admitted only of one traveller at a 
RE time. In walking through this wood, Lady Ellenor 
2 _ heard voices at a little distance, and she felt some 

s _ dread, lest, being alone, she should encounter rude 
"straggling parties of soldiers. After listening a mi- 
_ nute or two, however, she felt her fears completely 

_allayed, when she recognised the well-known accents 
of two cottagers, who resided in the vicinity of the 

= Castle of Ellisland. They sat behind a thicket of 
=S coppice wood, and thus the fair traveller, being un- 


: : 3 perceived by them, occasioned no interruption to 
ane —_ dialogue. 


© But Geordie, man,” said one of the speakers, 
| “ dye think the laird himsel’ will be doun yonder 
: ar morn ?” 
is a8 sy Whisht, man,” replied his companion, “ speak 
lean when ye mention him. Whae kens but the 
: reer busses may carry the sound to his enemies? = 
= «But Jang may it be afore the rascally troopers: find : = 
Bae ‘out his braw hiding-place. Dele me: he’s Ss the 
—_ in auld Seemon’s” : 
| This dialogue produced in Lady Ellenor a high 
ress of excitement and perturbation. She knew 
-that, by the designation of the Laird, only one indi- 
= _ vidual could be meant—her lover, All the lands, _ = 
for many. miles around’ Ellisland Castle, —— 
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either to Lord Ellisland or to Mr Lockhart of 
Mansfield; and in one large district the power of 
the Yerl, as his Lordship was designated, reigned 
paramount, while in another, that of the Laird, Mr 
Lockhart, carried the ascendant. Lockhart was at 
that time outlawed on account of his political and 
religious opinions. It was understood that he had fled 
to Holland, accompanied by only one attendant, the 
son of old Simon Dawson. Lady Ellenor had, there- 
fore, an additional motive for visiting the dwelling 
of Simon, besides the benevolent one of comforting 
the poor and the persecuted, and that was, if possi- 
ble, to obtain some intelligence of her lover, whom 
she then supposed was in Holland. How great was 
her surprise, however, on hearing such strange dis- 
course in the wood, as that which has been recorded ! 
In the youthful mind of Ellenor all thoughts were 
in an instant extinguished, save those of joy in the 
immediate prospect of beholding “looks that were 
worth a world to her.” 

Neither the chill of winter’s frost, nor yet the over- 
powering heat of summer, can repress the elasticity 
of true love, and very soon the fair traveller stood 
at the door of the cottage on the hill, entered be- 
neath its humble roof, and in an instant she was in 
the arms of her lover. A more interesting pair did 
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not at the moment exist in Britain. Lockhart pos- 
sessed a countenance of extreme beauty, somewhat 
resembling that of James the First of Scotland, the 
most accomplished prince of his time, to whom he 
was remotely allied, according to the records of his 
family. His features were too delicate for the cha- 
racter of a staunch Covenanter, yet his person and 
whole bearing were noble, and characteristic of inde- 
pendence of spirit. He was only twenty-three years 
of age, and his mind and feelings were those of ar- 
dent zeal and sanguine enthusiasm, the frequent at- 


- tributes of early youth. 


For a few minutes the lovers continued silent. At 
last the lady inquired when Lockhart had arrived 
in his own country, and where he contrived to con- 
ceal himself. To these queries he replied : 


“I fled to Holland, my beloved Ellenor, as you~ 


have been told, accompanied by my mother and sis- 
ters. Icarried with me all my silver plate and fa- 
mily jewels, and whatever property I possessed, 
apart from the soil of my ancestors, now no longer 
mine. Having found a safe and comfortable asylum 
for my dear relatives, I had no wish but to return 
immediately to Scotland, although the Lords of the 
Privy Council in Edinburgh should, in discovering 
me, subject me to torture. I desired earnestly to 
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comfort and encourage my poor distressed people 
in this district, who may soon be oppressed by new 
occupants of the lands which I inherited from my 
fathers. They can expect but little mercy from 
Tories and High Churchmen, whose faith and poli- 
tics they abjure. I am no more their landlord, but I 
shall be their missionary, going from house to house, 
and teaching them steadily to look beyond the grave, 
where an unchangeable and blissful home awaits 
the people of God. For the persecuted church in 
this unhappy kingdom I am willing to become a 
martyr; but, while yet permitted to live, much duty 
still devolves upon me. I must not conceal from 
you, my Ellenor, that the utter impossibility of being 
long absent from you in part hastened my return; 
and now, let me entreat you to make an open pro- 
fession before men of your preference for the Pres- 
byterian faith, and may no fear of earthly powers 
withhold you from publicly acknowledging what your 
conscience has taught you to be the most pure and 
Scriptural mode of worship. To-morrow, my love, 
you must accompany me to Glenfallader, and unite 
with our afflicted church in partaking of the blessed 
sacrament.” 

Here he paused, anxiously waiting her oe 
‘Lady Ellenor told her lover, that her thoughts had 
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been intensely occupied in contemplating this im- 
portant step in life which she had resolved to take, — 
even when unaware that she should be counselled 

and encouraged by one dearer to her than all others. = 
“Then,” added Mr Lockhart, “I trust that we a 


shall meet early on the approaching Sabbath morn. <— 
_ Would that I dared be the companion of your walk : = 
home; but even in my disguise, I must not risk the a 3 


gaze of strangers; so, at present, my beloved, fare- 

well!” 

_ But why,” said Ellenor, “are you so desirous of 
tiny departure ?” 

“ Because,” he replied, “I tremble lest your stay 
should excite suspicions that might be fatal to us 
both. You know your father is expected at the castle 
to-day, and, should you be absent on his inquiring 
for you, we know not what perplexing questions 
_ might be addressed to you on your return.” 

_ Lady Ellenor could not resist the force of this pru- : 
dent reasoning. She therefore quickly withdrew, and SI 
her walk homewards was unaccompanied by any ad- : 
venture calculated to detach her mind fromabsorb- 
ing reflections upon the events of the day. 

~~ About six o’clock in the afternoon, as our youthful = 

a pedestrian stood before the gates of her father’s 

castle, and was about to ask admittance of the porter, 
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her eyes were arrested by the spectacle of a splendid 
carriage, drawn by four milk-white horses. This 
magnificent equipage was attended by three servants, 
liveried in all the pomp that wealth usually loves to 
display. She knew well the parsimonious habits of 
Lord Ellisland, and could only conjecture that a 
stranger, and not her father, was the owner of all the 
gay pageantry that dazzled her vision. 

On entering the castle, Lord Ellisland introduced 
to his daughter Lord Flashcourt, a young nobleman 
who had accompanied him from London, and who, 
he was happy to inform her, would be the guest of 
his family for some weeks. His daughter could 
make no reply, for she felt at once the utmost distaste 
for the society of this person, whose countenance but 
too clearly indicated the predominance of bad pas- 
sions. page 

Lord Flashcourt fixed his eyes somewhat imperti- 
nently on the young lady, and, with a coarse vulgar 
smile, said to Lord Ellisland aside, “* What, my 
Lord, here you have a rival to all the reigning beau- 
ties at court, and yet your daughter has been hitherto 
secluded here in the country !” 

But to return to Lady Ellenor. As soon as pos- 
sible she hastened to her mother’s apartment, and, 
with child-like confidence and innocence of heart, 
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related to her excellent parent what singular circum- 
stances had befallen her since she quitted the castle. 


_ Although the sincere piety of the Countess of Ellis- 


land induced her at once to sanction the resolution 


_ which her daughter had formed of joining the reli- 


gious service of the Covenanters, yet she dreaded, 
with alla mother’s tenderness, lest Ellenor should 
thereby be involved in trouble. “I am grieved ex- 
cessively,” said the elder lady, “that your father 
should have brought this wealthy courtier, Lord 
Fiashcourt, to intrude upon our retirement at a time 
when solitude would be to you a peculiar privilege, 
in order that you might meditate calmly upon the 
step which you are about to take.” — , 
It was irksome in the extreme for Lady Ellenor 
to listen to the idle nothings of the vain courtier, 
Lord Flashcourt, who seemed to consider riches as 
a passport for every foolish or flattering impertinence 
with which he chose to assail the ears of the unfor- 
tunate daughter of Lord Ellisland, This annoyance 
she constrained herself to bear for a while, in order 


to avoid her father’s displeasure ; but, when the hour 


of ten arrived, at which she was allowed to. retire, 
she felt as if an unspeakable burden were removed 
from her heart. 

The summer sun arose very brightly on that 
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eventful Sabbath morning, which was to witness the 
solemn dedication of Lady Ellenor Hay to the ser- 
vice of her Maker; she well knowing that the deep- 
est sorrow might attend upon the public profession 
she was about to make. Nevertheless, without a 
trembling or irresolute step, she wended her solitary 
way to Glenfallader; having a mind firm in the belief 
that God does all things wisely and well. 

As Lady Ellenor approached the stone tables 
which have been formerly described, Lockhart ad- 
vanced to meet her, habited in a shepherd’s garb, 
and distinguished only from the rustics around him 
by his air and manners. These ever bore upon 
them the impress of that polish which proceeds from 
an ingenuous and humble heart, whether it apper- 
tain to prince or peasant. ; 

The solemn duties of the day were soon com- 
menced by Mr Littlejohn, and were continued for 
hours without interruption, but, when the conclud- 
ing hymn was about to be sung, two or three of the 
congregation assembled chanced to observe a man 
at some little distance, looking apparently with an 
evil eye upon their worship. This person was at 


once recognised as one disaffected to the cause of the 
Covenanters, and seemed like a spirit of darkness 


intruding himself into the sanctuang of saints. He 
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disappeared from the ‘scene with a rapidity belong- 
ing more to the nature of spiritual than corporeal 


The hymn which terminated the communion ser- 


| ES _ vice was now concluded, and the congregation were 

about to disperse, when suddenly a loud cry arose 
of “Yonder he’s!” and instantly a band of soldiers, 

| : _ about twenty in number, rushed down from a neigh- 

: _ bouring eminence upon the unarmed and peaceable 

_ Covenanters. _The whole congregation gathered 

: = > around young Lockhart, readily comprehending who 


was intended, when Gabriel Black shouted, “ Yonder 


ts 


he s!” There might be about seventy or eighty of the 


7 te 
_ 


Cae ~ Covenanters now assembled, all of whom, male and 

female, stood as a wall of defence around the young 

- Laird of Mansfield. An old woman, desirous, if 

. possible, to avert from the Lady Ellenor her father’s 

bs — stripped the latter of her French bon- 

net, and threw her own 1 scarlet hood and cloak over 
the young lady. 3 ee ae 

The woodland scene, which, but a ew minutes. 

. “ie witnessed nothing but serene devotion, so that — 

= one might have said the atmosphere of heaven 

_ breathed around, now beheld only confusion, tumult, 

and threatened bloodshed. The ery soon changed — 

from “ “Youdershe's!” to “ Where is he? where is 


li et i | tae a 


» 
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he?” The soldiers in vain echoed this shout, and 
added, “ Give up Mansfield, or you are all dead 
men!” But Mansfield was nowhere to be found. 

With a heart distressed and sorrowful, chiefly on 
her lover’s account, as she knew not whither he had 
gone, or if he had found a safe retreat, Lady Ellenor 
returned to the castle. She was careful, however, 
in the first place, to doff the rustic garb in which the 
old woman had enveloped her, and to resume the 
head-gear worn by those of her rank. 

Lord Ellisland addressed his daughter on her re- 
turn home in the following words: “ Why have you 
been abroad until this hour, visiting some of your 
sick old wives, when you ought to have exerted 
all your powers of pleasing, in order to make an en- 
tire conquest of the affections of Lord Flashcourt ? 
He already admires you; and, should you in the 
slightest degree discourage his addresses, my heavi- 
est indignation will light upon your head.” 

«“ My father,” said Lady Ellenor, with great calm- 
ness and dignity of manner, “ I love not this noble- 
man, and I never can love him. The expression of 
the countenance is the guarantee of the heart, and, in 
the present instance, that index of the mind would 
induce me to augur little good as to my future happi- 
ness, were I ever to become his wife.” 
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_  Ellenor,” resumed Lord Ellisland, “ you judge “ 
“erroneously, in supposing the character of aman to a 
be infallibly reflected in those lineaments and fea- = 
tures which nature has bestowed with an arbitrary a 
or capricious hand.” 

> tik My Lord,” replied his daughter, “ I have never F 
been deceived in this matter,” ° ra 
ees. Ellenor,” said her father, with much sternness in | | 
io ie aspect, * beware of refusing the hand of Lord 
i _ Flashcourt, if such should be offered you. He is 
__- without exception the richest nobleman in England, 
and high in the favour of his Majesty. His interest SS a 
‘might procure for your brothers the best military | Se | 
- appointments that are to be had, and might also se- 
cure for me the approbation of Royalty during the a 


remainder of my life.” 
“ My dear father, pardon me for at least a little 
hile thinking more upon this subject,” added Lady 
Ellenor; and, after obtaining his Lordship’s permis- 
sion to retire, she gladly withdrew to her mother’s 
Saabatg nei 
Blessed are those children, when both parents are ~ 
sceait pious, equally benevolent, and when a better 
| : principle than worldliness of spirit, or mere expe- 
dieney, is known to regulate all their conduct. 
The young lady of Ellisland was, alas! not thus 
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favoured, though, in her mother’s affections, she ever 
found a solace, when her path was beset with diffi-» 
culties. The Countess of Ellisland had been sud- 
denly attacked with a feverish ailment, which, though 
not dangerous, confined her to the couch whereon 
she now lay. Lady Ellisland welcomed Ellenor with 
many caresses as she entered the apartment, and im- 
mediately began to talk upon the painful subject 
that agitated her mind, and occasioned her indispo- 
sition. “ Your father,” said the Countess, “is. so 
vehemently desirous of this match, my love, that I 
know not how we can withstand his power and autho- 
rity. The mere attempt to do so will prove the 
death of your mother. Lord Ellisland has that 
pride in beholding your beauty, which naturally 
~ arises in the breast of a parent, and he longs to have 
you presented at court; yet he dreads the expense 
of introducing you there at his own charges; there- 
fore, Lord Flashcourt has been invited to the castle, 
in the hope that, ere he depart from it, you, my be- 
loved child, will have become his bride. Oh that 
your father’s heart may relent in this matter; but if 
he should not, what is to become of us both ?” 

«« My dearest mother,” replied Lady Ellenor, 1. 
fear nothing but the injury which your health may 
receive from too great anxiety upon this subject; 
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exile in my firmness, and believe me, that no 
mt ather can absolutely force his daughter to marry the 
man whom she loves not.” 
a _ Ellenor was permitted to be her mother’s attendant _ 
. : . during the hours destined for sleep, at the conclusion | 
of that Sabbath day, the most eventful of Ellenor’s = 
pynt — Tife., That day, on which she, a young female of = 
ee elevated rank, had been bold enough to dissent from e 
the religion of a proud arbitrary father, and to adopt = 
. = the faith of the lowly cottagers who dwelt around a 
her, and of those who, at times, sought refuge even . 
im the eaves of the earth; yet she wavered not in 
se "principle, but felt more and more satisfied with her- 
=. self in having made the cause of the Covenanters oR re 
her own. | 
- On the following morning, Lady Ellenor, with de- “SS 
eS light, observed an improvement in her mother’s state oe 
mG _of health. The latter requested her youthful sick- 
nurse to open the casement, in order to admit the 
: = _cool air into the chamber, as the weather was then ex- 
_ ceedingly warm. As Ellenor looked from the win- 
__ dow into the court-yard of the castle, her eye sudden- 
} vy lighted upon the figure of a beggar, at that time 
| 2 _ known more commonly by the appellation of a gaber- 
~ Junzie man. — His garments were tattered and torn, — 
and he cast many a wistful glance towards the place — 
3 ; L 
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where the young lady stood, and a certain motion 
of the hand indicated, as she supposed, a desire to 
speak with her. Ever alive to the wants of the poor, 
she hastened down stairs, in order to bestow an alms 
on the gaberlunzie man. | 
No sooner had the young lady approached him, 
than the latter, instead of entreating her for an alms, 
looked carefully around him, then stedfastly in her 
face, and immediately after, without uttering one 
word, he seized her hand, as if he were a dumb for- 
tune-teller, about to make known the future destiny 
of the maiden by writing or by signs. When he 
had apparently concluded the examination of the 
hand, which he held in his for a few seconds, he 
next pulled a slip of paper from his greasy well-worn 


pocket; this he deposited upon the palm of the lady’s ~ 


hand, then he closed her fingers upon it. All this 
being accomplished, he shook his head, and regard- 
ing Lady Ellenor with an expression of secrecy and 
caution, without uttering a word he instantly vanish- 
ed from her presence. 

As soon as Lady Ellenor had overcome the effects 
of the bewilderment into which she was thrown by 
the strange manceuvres of the gaberlunzie man, she 
examined the mysterious document which he had 


left with her. On the paper was: written merely 


° _ 
ne 


we 


; 


Y Ras , , 
' 
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these words: “‘ Come instantly to old Simon’s.” The 


_ handwriting was so familiarly known to her, that she — 
neither doubted the fidelity of the messenger who had ~ 


conveyed this brief letter, nor entertained any fears 
about complying with the request preferred in it. 
The Countess of Ellisland permitted the absence 


_ of her daughter for several hours, and pledged her- 
self to do everything in her power to soften the wrath 


of her husband, on account of Ellenor’s neglect to- 
wards her new admirer, Lord Flashcourt. - 

‘With as much speed as the sultry heat of a day in 
July would allow, Lady Ellenor hastened towards 
the well known trysting place, where so many sweet 
moments had been spent with her lover. Tender 
was the meeting between two lovers circumstanced 
as they were,—both the objects of persecution, the 
one for disobeying the arbitrary wishes of a father, 


_ the other for resisting the tyrannical will of a sove- 


reign who unjustly sought the rule over men’s con- 
sciences. : 
The cottage window at old Simon’s chanced to be 


- open, and suddenly at this aperture a beautiful hawk 


flew into the apartment, and lighted, first upon the 


_ arm, and in a moment afterwards perched itself upon 
the head of Mr Lockhart. Every one present re- 


cognised, in this lovely inhabitant of air, the fa-. 


» 
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vourite hawk of Mr Lockhart, which had escaped 
from the falconry at Mansfield. 

« Oh, Jocky, is this you?” said the surprised owner 
of the bird. “How came you here, my boy?” No 
one could reply to this question; and as the inmates 
of the cottage, old Simon and his wife Janet, were 
abundantly superstitious, they simultaneously ex- 
claimed, “ Flee, Mansfield! flee to your hiding- 
place !"* These simple people had no doubt but the 
familiar intimacy then manifested by the falcon to- 
wards its master, was intended to convey a warning 


to the young man, sent by a Providence which 


allows not a sparrow to fall to the ground unmarked. 


Old Janet Dawson sat by the fireside upon a low » 
seat called a creepie, smoking her pipe. The heat 
of the weather was such, that a fire might well have 
been dispensed with; but without it, how was the pre- 
cious tobacco to be kindled, and what is to become 
of an old woman if deprived of the genial solace ofa 
pipe? This venerable personage rose, as soon as the 
hawk took its station upon the head of Mr Lockhart, 
and no sybil of old could have been more vehement 
in gesticulation and in words than she was, as she 
exhorted that gentleman to fly without delay to his 
secret place of refuge. 


* Founded on fact. 


* 
_* 
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* D’ye no see that puir beast o’ a hawk,” said 
Janet, “sent like a guid angel to let ye ken that 
ye’ve been ower lang here?” 

_ Many were the words of entreaty employed by 
the cottagers to induce the former Laird of Mans- 
field to retire to his gloomy quarters in the cave, 


and at length he complied with their kind, though 


apparently fanciful, interpretation of a very natural 
and simple occurrence. | 

Lady Ellenor Hay being very desirous to inspect 
her lover's subterranean dwelling, accompanied him 


to the opposite side of the hill on which stood 


Simon’s cottage. The entrance was screened from 
ordinary view by a branch of hazel, rich in a profu- 


_ sion of foliage, which crossed the mouth of the cavern 
in a horizontal direction. It was well for the in- 


mate of the cave that this hazel bush grew in that 
particular spot, otherwise it would have formed no 
secure asylum for him, as there chanced to be a road 
quite adjacent to it. ‘The path was indeed a very 
private one, yet occasionally it was taken by way- 
farers, and the heart of Ellenor trembled as she re- 


- garded it. 


Had our lovers been seated in a bower of roses, 
where the jessamine and honeysuckle clustered 
around them in graceful luxuriance, many words of 
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tender courtesy might have passed between t 
But their present place of meeting was a subter an " 
eous abode, where the damp earth was beneath tl 
feet, and the cold moisture was also trickling in. = 
casional drops from the rock above their heads; and a 
such had a tendency to chill the more glowing fe eB . 
ings of love and romance. Besides, in the peculi: 
crisis at which their history had now —— the 
horizon in all directions looked dark and | om ice iz 
The cave received a-feeble glimmer of iiebleg oe 
through the branches of the hazel, but it was enough 
to show, when they looked into the countenances of 
each other, that tears were silently stealing down the 2 7 
cheeks of both. ‘They cherished, it is true, an at- 
tachment of such tenderness and constancy, that, — aS 
while life remained, no second passion could obtain 
a place in the heart of Lockhart or his Ellenor. — 
However, notwithstanding this mutual affection, how Ee 7 
could they hope that Lord Ellisland would ever 
sanction his daughter’s union with a poor man, W ho 3 
was a wanderer on the soil which he once possessed, 
and, moreover, an outlaw? Even in Lockhart’s best = 
days, when regarded by all around him as ay vell " “ae 
ae seers and eee also — extensive _ 


Bd 


= 
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frowned upon his advances towards becoming his 
son-in-law. Such having been Lord Ellisland’s 
views in former times, “ What,” said the unfortunate 
lovers, “can be expected now ?” 
\ The Earl of Ellisland was the appointed guardian 
of young Lockhart, the latter having been deprived 
of his father in infancy. He was often invited to 
Ellisland Castle when a child, and welcomed as the 
_ playmate of its juvenile inmates. He was beloved 
by the Countess of Ellisland and her family, and 
never disliked by her Lord, until the political and 
religious principles professed by him in early man- 
hood, rendered him obnoxious to his proud and 
tyrannical guardian. Lockhart was only three years 
older than Lady Ellenor Hay, and they had loved 
each other when companions in childhood. In- 


__ ereasing years only imparted greater depth and ten- 


derness to their mutual attachment. 

_ The lovers, who were now seated on a coarse 
stone bench in the damp cave, were both under the 
impression that the fatal word “ farewell” must soon ~ 
be uttered, however unwilling they were to part. 
At length Lady Ellenor faltered out, “ We must 
_ meet no more:—Fear not that my father shall ever 
induce me to marry whom he pleases; yet he is en- 
titled to my dutiful respect, inasmuch as that I can 
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never wed the man that he disapproves of. isda i) ; 
again to Holland, dear Lockhart; your presencehere en 
may no longer benefit the distressed peasantry of ol 
this unhappy country, since you dare not again hold 

meetings with them, but must continue pone ’ 
secluded in this dark sepulchral abode. _The more — 
numerous our interviews are, previously to your fe, 
parture, the greater dread must we entertain regard- 


a 


ing our final separation. I say final, because what — S J 
event but the death of one of my parents can ever 
open a way for our union? Heaven forbid that I 


_ should desire my father’s dissolution even toprocure ip 

the accomplishment of our mutual happiness.” ae 
“Your words, my Ellenor,” replied Lockhart,“ are 

those of truth and virtue! It is neither my hope |} 

nor my wish to enter the bridal chamber through 

_ the portals of death. We must part, my beloved, a 

but not yet; oh! not yet! Come to me once more ve 

- —once did I say? oh come twice, and visit me at this - : 

lonely ‘ Cave of the Mountain Side.’—Would that 

it were a ane for your sake sai | pete 


“pene of her lover; and, after assuring him that she i 
- would soon revisit his solitary abode, she hurried a 
towards the castle. She trembled as she wallted- F. = 
~ along, her mind being agitated with many a fearful 


oA EaS UOTE, ey 
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and anxious foreboding, lest the hiding-place of: | 
Lockhart should be discovered by his enemies. 
While musing in this melancholy mood, with eyes 


fixed upon the ground, there suddenly darted, with 


the speed of lightning, from a wood close by, a man 
who caught Ellenor in his arms, and affectionately 
embraced her. The moment she obtained a glimpse 
of his features, the sensation of terror, which she at 
first experienced, gave place to joy, for her brother 


stood before her. 


«‘ My dearest Charles,” said: she, addressing Lord 
Hay, ‘ how came you home so unexpectedly ?” 

«On no willing errand, my sister,” he replied. “I 
have accompanied my commanding officer, Graham 
of Claverhouse, who, at the head of a troop of 
horsemen, has quartered himself in this neighbour- 
hood, in order to make diligent search for poor 
Lockhart, formerly of Mansfield, an infinitely better 
man, Ellenor, than those who persecute him.” 

Lord Hay felt his sister tremble violently as she 
leaned on his arm; and he observed her face grow 
deadly pale. He feared she had been taken sud- 
denly ill, and he longed to reach the castle. Lady 
Ellenor prayed internally for her lover’s safety, and, 
smothering her emotions, she at length assured her 

L 2 
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brother that she felt somewhat better. This com- 
forted him, and he resumed his discourse. 

“T detest this hateful military service in which I 
am now engaged, where one subject of the British 
crown encounters his fellow-subject—his own coun- 
tryman, and not, as I think, in honourable warfare. 
The King’s party are the aggressors, my sister; the 
Covenanters are merely fighting for liberty of con- 
science, and their opponents seek to take their con- 
sciences by storm. If this state of matters continue 
much longer, I shall shiver my sword to atoms, and 
straightway become a planter in America. All the 
evil$ resulting from hard labour, under a tropical sun 
in the West Indies, must be light when compared 
with the mental misery of being compelled to bathe 
our hands in fraternal blood. And Ellenor,” con- 
tinued Lord Hay, “I like not this Graham of Cla- 
verhouse. My opinion regarding him I reveal to 
you in the utmost confidence. Tomy father I dare 
not utter a word against him: The orders which he 
issues to the soldiers are brutal and ferocious, and 
in his heart he seems never to cherish a thought 
of mercy.” | fit=. 

“J pity you,” said Ellenor, “ compelled as it were 
to wield the sword, not of justice, but oppression. 
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Study the Holy Scriptures for yourself, my beloved 
brother, and if, after having done so with devout at- 
tention, you arrive at the conclusion that the Cove- 


- nanters are to be approved of for their non-confor- 
mity to the tenets of the Church of ee, 


neither the commands of your father, nor your dre 
of the vengeance of your sovereign, deter you from 


“embracing this persecuted faith.” . Her brother pro- 


mised to obey the injunction of his amiable sister ; 
but, like hundreds of his age and rank, he postponed 
for many a day the consideration of matters so oA 


_and serious. | 
As soon as Lady Ellenor reached the este she 
~ hastened, as usual, to her mother’s apartment, and 


with much grief she observed her parent shedding 


tears, and evidently in great distress. On inquiring 


into the cause of this emotion, Lady Ellisland in- 


formed her daughter that nothing remarkable had — 


occurred, only that Lord Ellisland became every 
day more and more imperious in his manner when 
he alluded to his projected match between Ellenor 
and Lord Flashcourt. “T know not, my love,” con- 


tinued the Countess, “whither we shall go, or what 
we shall do, to escape compliance with ~*~ stern 


commands of your father.” . tomonslltggiat 
“© Resist them, however, I must and shall,” — 


* 
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her daughter, “ although I bitterly grieve on account 
of the perpétual harassment which you suffer from 
the inexorable nature of my father’s feelings.” 
* Alas!” said Lady Ellisland, “ what pangs of sorrow 
arise in the heart of a mother, in contemplating the 
misfortunes of her children, from whatever cause 
their sufferings proceed. But when the origin of 
their misery is nothing less than the tyranny of her 
husband, the father of these children, how severely 
is her distress aggravated !” 

The Lady Ellenor Hay was for the first time in- 
troduced to Graham of Claverhouse, afterwards Vis- 
count Dundee. She had been frequently told that 
his manners were bland and courteous towards la- 
dies; and, on meeting with him, she found that this 
report had not been exaggerated. Yet, instead of 
being thus prepossessed in his favour, she could not 
but regard him with greater disapprobation. How 
ruthless, thought she, is the character which can be 
all smiles and gentleness to those who court not its 
favour, and that, nevertheless, persecutes the inno- 
cent, and refuses to listen to the supplication of the 
wretched ! 
~ Lord Flashcourt and Claverhouse talked much to 
Lady Ellenorsof London and the splendours of the 
Court. The former exhausted all his powers of per- 


3. 
; 
: 
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-suasion in vain, while he endeavoured to inspire 
‘her with a love for the great world, and a passion 


for that grandeur which he was desirous to invest 
her with. The mind of this young person, during 


the discourse of Lord Flashcourt, was so totall 


livious, that his words fell not upon her ear, and 


she would have been ignorant of their purport, had 


not her brother afterwards detailed the substance of 


his conversation. 


When, however, Claverhouse addressed the fol- 
lowing remarks to Lady Ellenor, every nerve of her 


ship is acquainted with this zealous Covenanter, 


Lockhart, formerly of Mansfield, who, not satisfied 
-with losing his own land, as a rebel against his 
_ sovereign, ceases not to stir up the peasantry of 
this district to equal disloyalty, by persuading them 
to continue stedfast to the Covenant. But they 
‘shall soon lose their heads for their obstinacy, and 
to-day I shall, at the head of my men, commence a 


be sneaking in some narrow glen, or concealing 
himself in a shepherd’s cot; but no bypath or secret 


lurking-place shall be unvisited until [have my man 
in safe keeping.” * 3 
‘ Here the countenance of Claverhouse assumed 


_ 


body thrilled with emotion: ‘I suppose your Lady- © 


‘search for the notorious ringleader. Lockhart may | 


a 
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such a look of proud defiance, nay, of hellish hate, 
towards the person of whom he spoke, that Ellenor 
trembled and might have fainted, had not the native 
energy of her mind been roused into activity by 
these threats of the ruthless soldier. She paused 
not a moment in the castle, after listening to the 
speech of Claverhouse regarding her lover, but hur- 
ried away to the Cave of the Mountain Side. She 
chose to walk across the hills, as the distance to the 
cave became shortened by that means, though the 
track formed by the sheep in some parts, and the 
rough stumps of burned heath in. others, was not a 
species of velvet carpeting for foot of fair lady to 
tread. Yet the discomforts of the way Lady Ellenor 
heeded not, and in less than an hour she accomplished 
a walk of three miles. 

On arriving at the retreat of Lockhart, she found 
the recluse availing himself of the few rays of light 
which at noonday found admittance there, in order 
to study the only book which he had carried thither. 
That book was the Holy Scriptures; and where 
could he better find an afflicted man’s companion ? 

Lady Ellenor warmly entreated her lover not to 
stir abroad, lest the enemy should overtake him. 
These two interesting young Christians read the 
Scriptures together, and prayed that no noise from 
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without should alarm them, and interrupt the enjoy- 
ment of the last meeting but one which they should 
perhaps ever have, either there or elsewhere. 

They had not sat long, however, when the tramp- 
ling of horses’ feet was heard. This noise proceeded 
from the path which conducted past the mouth of the 
cave. It caused both of them suddenly to start, yet 
Ellenor did not so lose her presence of mind as to 
neglect what seemed expedient in such an emer- 
gency. Accordingly, she stood in front of the hazel 
tree, and, light as her form was, it effectually screened 
from view the entrance to the cavern. 

One horseman passed Lady Ellenor, then another, 
and another, until about fifteen soldiers had appeared 
and disappeared from her view, and as each succes- 
sive man rode on, her heart beat more and more 
violently. At last came their proud commander, 
Colonel Graham of Claverhouse, mounted on a high 
mettled horse. On observing Ellenor, he exclaimed, 


with an air of easy gallantry, “Ha, so I find you, 


my fair friend, wandering here in a wood, and in 


utter solitude, like the lady mentioned by old John 


Milton, the round-headed rascal. John was a good — 


poet, though a Puritan, and a Republican to boot.” 


Claverhouse had hardly finished the above sen- 


‘tence, when his unruly charger began to prance 


- 
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dreadfully, and bounding impetuously forwards to 


the spot where Ellenor stood, caused her involuntarily ; 


to start aside, and thus to leave the mouth of the 
cave unguarded, save by the hazel bough. Lady 
Ellenor shrieked when she thought of the danger 
that now threatened her lover, and the maiden’s 
shrieks became louder, when the fiery prancing steed 
of Claverhouse, by a sudden movement of its fore- 
feet, raised the branch of hazel, so as at once to re- 
veal “ the secret of that prison house.” 

Now, thought Ellenor, all hope is gone, and she 
exclaimed, in a voice unnatural and wild with terror, 
“ Mercy! Colonel Graham, mercy! mercy !” 

“ Mercy for whom, or what?” replied he. “For 
this vile insolent animal who has frightened you so? 
truly he deserves not your gentle pity.” 

Lady Ellenor now perceived, with exceeding joy, 
that Claverhouse had been so completely engrossed 
in the endeavour to tame his refractory horse, that 
his eye had never fallen upon either the cave or its 
inmate, and how greatly was her delight increased, 
on observing that his face was almost instantly 
-averted from the spot, which she jealously watched. 
Then without further parley, he gracefully bent his 
head, and bidding her adieu, rode hastily towards 
his troops. 


| 


| 


ee 
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_ The word farewell, which had been uttered by 
Claverhouse, sounded like the most divine melody 
in the ears of the affrighted maiden, and no sooner 
had all trace of his hateful presence disappeared, 
than she resumed her station by the side of her lover. 
They looked at each other, and without first talking 
of their deliverance, they knelt down and rendered 
thanks to an Almighty Friend, who had granted 
them an escape from much sorrow. : 

_ © My Ellenor,” said Lockhart, “I have now wit- 
nessed a remarkable intervention of a most gracious 
Providence in my behalf. Had Claverhouse seen 
me, he is far too acute to be deceived by my shep- 
herd’s garb, (for he knows me well,) and I should 
certainly have become the victim of his wrath. 
Truly one may say of this man, that he is loyal with 
@ vengeance, being wont to persecute those whom he 
calls the enemies of his King with virulence so un- 
relenting, that one would think he regarded them 
all as his private foes. Buta heavenly Power, which 
directs both the hand and the eye of the warrior, 
ordained, in the present instance, that his mind 
should be totally fixed upon the head and rein of 
his horse, at the exact moment when in front of me, 
and fortunately, scarcely an instant had elapsed, ere 
the animal inclined a little towards the one side, and 
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my hazel branch descended again to its trusty 
guardianship of the cave and me.” 

“I am indeed grateful and happy,” said the young 
lady, “ that you have escaped the jaws of the lion, 
to which we may compare the cruelty of Claverhouse; 
yet I entreat you to stay no longer here; why do 
you tempt your fate ? you will be taken at last.” 

“ You promised me,” he replied, “ yet another 
visit, and it would greatly aggravate my distress at 
parting with you, should I be denied this favour. 
Come to-morrow, since you will have me so soon to 
depart; but, oh! my Ellenor, come once more.” 

When Lady Ellenor returned home on that day, 
which had been to her so eventful, she found the in- 
disposition of her beloved mother calculated greatly 
to arouse her fears and anxieties regarding the ter- 
mination of this lady’s illness. Lord Hay had been 
exceedingly struck, on observing the pallid hue and 
feverish eye-of Lady Ellisland, and ere the return 
of his sister, he had dispatched a servant, to request 
the immediate attendance of the family physician. 
When the latter arrived, it was evident, from the ex- 
pression of his countenance, that his hope of the 
patient’s recovery was indeed very feeble. _ Ellenor 
watched by the side of her parent during the night, 
and grieved excessively, as she thought of her pro- 
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mise once more to meet her lover at the cave. Her 
heart was distracted with agony, while she looked at 
her dying parent, whom to leave for two hours, 
seemed an infringement of duty and affection, and, 
at the same time, she was anxious that Lockhart 
should leave Scotland without delay. Therefore, 
with a mind greatly burdened, the young Lady of 
Ellisland committed the care of her mother to Lord 
Hay, and proceeded on her way, not to linger in 
' the presence of her lover, but merely to bid him a 
hurried and last farewell. 

She was painfully concerned on account of the 
neglect with which her father treated the illness of 
the Countess. “It may be,” said Ellenor to her- 
self, “that he does not apprehend immediate dan- 
ger as my brother and I do; but, oh! how cruel 
at present to torment my mother about his ambitious 
views, concerning an alliance between his family and 
Lord Flashcourt. This,” said she, almost talking 
aloud, and sobbing violently from intense sorrow, 
“this hateful importunity of my father is rapidly 
bringing the days of my beloved parent to a close.” 
_ She hastened to the cave. Lockhart grew pale, 
and trembled all over, as soon as he received the 
painful intelligence of Lady Ellisland’s approaching 
dissolution, and whilst he thought of the agony of 
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heart which the being he so much loved must thereby 
experience. He told Ellenor that, in order to com- 
fort her, he would willingly remain in his hiding- 
place, subject to all risks. However, this she would 
scarcely suffer him to mention, but rather urged his 
immediate departure. 

‘Here comes my raven,” said Lockhart to Ellenor, 
as he looked forth from the cave. What,” replied 
she, “have you got a raven to sit upon your 
shoulder quite tamely and familiarly as your hawk 
does?” 

He smiled at her literal interpretation of his 
meaning, and immediately afterwards saluted an old 
man who approached him. “ Well, Francie, my kind 
good friend,” said Lockhart, “ what have you brought 
to my lonely hiding-place?” The best wishes of 
all those who are godly people,” replied the other, 
whom Ellenor now recognised to be the gaberlunzie 
man, who was the bearer of her lover's brief epistle. 
‘ And here,” added Francie, “ is a wee drap 0’ some- 
thing to comfort ye.” ; 

_ Accordingly, he emptied a small sack of its con- 
tents, and the quondam Laird of Mansfield found 
himself supplied with two loaves of bread, a few 
pounds of salted meat, and a bottle of ardent spirits, 
which was better adapted for the cold abode that 
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he inhabited, than either wine or any other liquor 
would have been. As soon as Francie had carefully 
deposited his load of provisions on the stone bench, 
he left Lockhart and Ellenor, and abruptly went 
out of the cave. , in a few minutes he returned, 
looking considerably alarmed. 
_ © What is the matter, Francie?” said the young 
lady. ral 
_ Oh, my leddy !” replied the old man, “ here’s his 
Lordship your father, and anither gentleman wi’ him. 
I saw them afore I cam’ in here, but I wasna sure 
till I gaed out again, to look whether they wad come 
sae far doun. Oh tak’ care o’ yersel’, Mansfield; 
his Lordship kens ye weel.” 
_ Lady Ellenor, in the midst of her fears for her 
lover’s safety, did not, in this emergency, lose all 
presence of mind. She cautioned the young Cove- 
__ nanter to cover his forehead, as much as possible, 
; Se _with his blue bonnet, to wrap his grey plaid com- 
= _ ~ pletely round his body, and to personate the shep-_ 
herd in all respects, as if he had been through life 
trained to the caré of flocks and herds. 
Voices were heard within a few yards of the cave. 
_ Lockhart, without speaking, made a sign to Ellenor 
to lie down below the seat, which she did, and was 
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instantly covered by the sack that old Francie had 
brought. Lord Ellisland was heard saying to his 
companion, “ Here is a cool retreat, my Lord, from 
this burning sun; a cave in which I have often sat 
when a boy.” Just as he had finished these words, 

he entered the cave, accompanied by Lord Flash- | 
court. Old Francie withdrew to make room for 
such distinguished visitors. 

«Warm weather this, my Lord,” said the pre- 
tended shepherd, addressing himself to the Earl of 
Ellisland. 

“Very much so,” replied the other; “but what ~ 
creature have you got here below the seat ?” 

«Qu aye, my Lord, it’s just a bit ewe lamb, puir 
thing, that’s a wee sick, an’ I broucht it in frae the 
heat.” 

*«‘ However,” said his Lordship, “ the lamb seems 
now to be trembling with cold, for I feel its sides 
knocking against my limbs.” 

* Lie still, ye silly beast,” said the pretended shep- 
herd, giving, at the same time, to the supposed lamb 
_ agentle stroke with his staff. “ This is ower cauld 
a bit for your Lordship to bide lang in,” continued 
Lockhart; “there’s a pleasanter spot at the foot of 
the hill, and a braw kind o’ simmer-seat amang the 
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trees. Tl gang down there wi’ ye, my Lord, and 
bring my whisky bottle, which ye’ll maybe tak’ a 
Fa drap oO.” > ‘ 
_ “A very kind offer,” said Lord Ellisland; “and 
after our long walk, we cannot be the worse of a 
little spirits and water. Of the latter we shall find 
plenty in a spring hard by, called St Helen’s Well, 
_ which, during the warmest part of the year, remains 
nearly ice-cold.” | 
. Lady Ellenor knew well that her fair name would 
suffer from the reproach of a harshly judging world, 
should the proprie persone characters of herself and 
her lover be discovered, along with the knowledge 
of their having repeatedly met in this somewhat 
clandestine manner. Yet, on the present occasion, 
- her mind was more agitated on account of the pro- 
bable discovery of Lockhart by her father, than with 
fears for herself. Observing a pen and ink in the 
solitary abode where she was, Ellenor hastily wrote 
upon a blank leaf of her lover’s Bible this farewell: 
“Be grateful if you have now escaped detection, but. 
leave the cave, I entreat you, for ever. Fly to Hol- 
land without delay, and write to me, under cover of 
my brother’s name. We may never meet again in 
this world, but we assuredly shall in the next, if we 
adhere to the principles contained in that precious 
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volume, on which I at present write an adieu, my 
beloved, from your affectionate ELLENOR.” 
As soon as the young lady had concluded her 
epistle, she walked homewards, and fortunately es- 
caped all notice that might have led to painful con- 
sequences. On her return to the castle, she found 


her beloved mother surrounded by weeping attend- 
ants, and in the countenance of her brother was de- 
picted the most bitter anguish. Lady Ellisland 
breathed more feebly than when Ellenor left her, 
and the pulse of departing life had sunk very low. 
She could still, however, articulate, and she expressed 
an urgent desire to converse with her husband on 
matters of importance, before the power of speech 
was gone. A servant was instantly dispatched in 
search of Lord Ellisland, who soon afterwards en- 
tered the apartment of his dying wife. He looked 
exceedingly shocked, as the truth now forced itself 
upon his thoughts, that the excellent mother of his 
children, and the amiable being, who had been but 
too submissive to his will, was about to be taken 
from him for ever. 

The Countess clasped the hand of her husband 
in her own, and regarding ,him with a look of ten- 
der benignity, said, in words so faint that they were 
audible only to the Earl and his daughter, who stood 
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~ elose by the couch: «Do not, my Lord, I implore 
‘you with my dying breath—do not compel Ellenor 
to marry Lord Flashcourt, whom she utterly dis- 
likes.” 

« But why, my dear Margaret,” replied the Earl, 
“do you make such an unreasonable request to a 
_ father desirous of the prosperity of his child? Where 
in all Britain can such a match be found for her ?” 

_ “Oh, my dear husband,” replied Lady Ellisland, 

“it is the thought that such might be her destiny 

_ that has so rapidly brought my days to a termina- 
tion. But there is a rest for the people of God.” 

A moment had scarcely transpired after these 

words were uttered, when the Countess, gently re- 

_ clining her head on her daughter’s shoulder, yielded 


_ up her soul to the Father of spirits, without a groan 
or struggle. 
On the melancholy event of her mother’s death, 
_ Lady Ellenor could, with gratitude and thankful- = 
. ness, exclaim, “She is now at rest, in the bosom of Suk 
her God—in the society of the blessed.” Neverthe- 
Jess, the grief of the young lady and her brother was 


excessive, on finding themselves bereaved of one 
whom they loved and esteemed with a sort of en- 
thusiastic veneration. Rs 


' Lord Ellisland for a time also felt deeply his do- 
M 
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mestic affliction ; but, being a mere man of the world, 
his own personal concerns, as well as the affairs of 
state, ere long diverted his mind, and appeared to 
banish all recollection of the calamity which had be- 
fallen his house. 

Lord Hay with extreme regret bade a temporary 
farewell to his sister soon after his mother’s death. 
Military duty constrained him to be absent from the 
castle for several weeks, yet he did not leave Ellenor 
without promising to do every thing in his power 
to return speedily, in order to comfort one so dear 
to him, 

Sentiments of ordinary propriety deterred Lord 
Flasheourt from urging his suit with Ellenor, until 
a few weeks had elapsed after the decease of her 
mother; yet even then, when he renewed his unwel- 
come courtship, the tears were not yet altogether 
dry on the cheeks of the affectionate daughter. It 
was with feelings of the utmost repugnance that 
Ellenor now listened to the lover her father had im- 
posed upon her. There was no natural congeniality 
of taste between them. The lady, whose judgment 
was clear and discriminating, could not perceive on 
the part of the young nobleman any apparent soli- 
citude to conform his opinion to hers, nor did he 
try to win her favour by a studious care to please 
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her on all occasions. Lord Flashcourt seemed to 
her an indolent and vain, if not a completely heart- 
less man, who considered that his claims to be re- 
ceived, as an acceptable suitor, rested entirely on the 
ground of her father’s preference for him, added to 
the importance which he supposed belonged to his 
great opulence, and influence at court. With re- 
gard to a sincere and ingenuous attachment for the 
person of Lady Ellenor, she could hardly think that 
such was entertained by her noble admirer. Acute 
discernment soon taught her, what, indeed, as the 
vulgar saying is, * she required no witch to tell her,” 
that his Lordship sought her hand in marriage, 
merely for the purpose of exhibiting, as his bride, 
one whom he considered the most beautiful woman 
in Britain. 

Lord Hay returned to the castle after being six 


weeks absent. The face of external nature, and all 


things around Ellisiand, appeared to have undergone 
little change since he so recently left it, yet he be- 
held with excessive sorrow that grief had sadly with- 
ered the bloom on the cheek of the beautiftil Ellenor. 
She was still, in one sense, as fair as fair could be; 
for her skin was snow-like; her features were aqui- 
line, and abundant tresses of bright brown hair 


clustered around her lovely countenance. She was 
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now, however, so exceedingly pale, that it saddened 
the heart of her brother to look upon her. 

Lady Ellenor told this affectionate relative that 
her father would allow her only another week to 
decide whether she would become the wife of Lord 
Flashcourt, or be immured in one of the turrets of 
the castle during the remainder of Lord Ellisland’s 
life. 

« You know well,” said she, “ my dear Hay, which 
of these bitter alternatives I shall choose; but, oh! 
it is a sad thing never again perhaps to tread the 
flowery meadows, to listen to the woodland song of 
birds, the murmuring of the mountain streamlet, 
nor yet to behold, but from my turret window, the 
thousand beautiful and varied aspects of rural nature.” 

« Fear not,” replied her brother, “ that either the 
one or the other unhappy destiny shall be yours. . I 
think I know,” continued he, “ on what point my 
father is assailable, and without delay I shall learn 
his ultimate resolution in this harassing matter.” 
After thus expressing himself, Lord Hay withdrew 
from his sister’s apartment, leaving her most anxious- 
ly desirous of his return, and totally ignorant of 
his present purpose. 

The Earl of Ellisland was seated in his ‘ice 
meditating upon an event which seemed fast ap- 
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proaching, the death of King Charles the Second, 
when his reverie was interrupted by his son, who 
entered literally sword in hand. Lord Ellisland 
_ appeared amazed at the hostile aspect now exhibited 
by Lord Hay, whose countenance was firm and re- 
solute even to sternness, as he placed himself oppo- 
site to his father, and laid down the weapon which 
he held on a table that stood hard by. tS 
hae My Lord,” said the son to the father, “ this 
sword, which, in obedience to your command, I have 
employed in the service of my sovereign, shall never 
again be wielded by me, if you do not instantly re- 
- linquish your purpose of ambition regarding my 


_ dear sister. She shall not be dragged unwillingly 
to. the altar, while there remains strength in her 


_brother’s arm to save her from such anguish, and 
the highest turret in your castle shall be scaled, ere 
she continue one week there a solitary prisoner. 
But, in the meantime, my Lord, I ask you to choose 


whether you will that your eldest son should leave 


behind him a dishonoured name, as a military de- 
_ serter, or that he remain in the army, the price of 
his continuance there being simply the liberation of © 
your daughter from all further torment SRS | 
the suit of Lord Flashcourt.” — : 

~ At this — of Lord Hay, his father, the Earl, 
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felt his spirit chafed, and his anger stirred in the 
extreme. He who had been accustomed to almost 
absolute rule in his own family thought, that to be 
thwarted by two of his children at once was im- 
measurably galling to his pride. “ Do as your 
folly may dictate,” replied Lord Ellisland vehe- 
mently; “ but forbear to interfere with my disposal 
of my daughter.” 

* Farewell, then, my Lord,” said his son, “and 
let my rusty sword hang in your hall, the perpetual 
monument of your tyranny and miy dishonour.” 
Having thus spoken, Lord Hay left the presence of 
his father. . 

The brother of Lady Ellenor, after he had been 
thus repulsed, had not resolution sufficient to enable 
him immediately to rejoin his sister. Accordingly, 
he took a long and solitary ramble by fair Tweed- 
side, and did not return homewards until a late 
hour. 

When the ebullition of anger in the mind of Lord 
Ellisland against his son began a little to subside, he 
weighed more calmly the substance of Lord Hay’s 
speech. The Earl, though tyrannical and avaricious, 
was also proud, and could not deliberately contem- 
plate the dishonour of his son and heir without 
shrinking from the thought of disgrace falling upon 
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his house and name. He therefore felt himself con- 
strained to yield the point to Lord Hay, notwith- 
standing his extreme reluctance to sacrifice all his 
brilliant expectations founded upon the wished for 
union between Ellenor and Lord Flashcourt. Lord 
Ellisland could scarcely hope elsewhere to find such 
a wealthy match for his daughter, and it was under 
a bitter sense of disappointment that he informed the 
- young nobleman of the final rejection that must now 
be given to his suit. The latter bore the intelligence 
with considerable equanimity, and prepared soon 
afterwards to depart from a neighbourhood which he 
felt to be too secluded and dull, when he was no 
longer animated by the hope that he would carry 
off the prize of beauty. — 

Lord Ellisland, during several days, preserved to- 
wards his son an imperturbable silence. At the end 
of this period he put into the hands of Lord Hay 
the sword that had been laid upon the table at the 
time that the latter had so earnestly and successfully 
pleaded the cause of his sister. The son accepted 
of this token of reconciliation between his noble pa- 
rent and himself, respectfully kissing the hand that 
was tendered to him; he also thanked his Lordship 
for the deliverance granted to Ellenor, to whom he 
quickly communicated what has just been related. 
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Joy transfused itself through her heart, the bloom 
of health was restored to her complexion, and she 
enjoyed a greater share of tranquillity than it had 
been her wont to experience for many weeks pre- 
viously. 

An expected event, the death of Charles the Se- 
cond, induced both Lord Ellisland and his son to 
visit the metropolis, in order to pay all due homage 
to the new sovereign, James the Second, formerly 
Duke of York. As the Earl had hitherto been a 
staunch partizan of the Stuart family, he experi- 


enced no change of fortunes under the new mon- 


archy. 


Ellenor was now alone in her father’s halls, and it 


may be inquired, were her solitary reflections re- 
garding the past all consecrated to the memory of 
her beloved mother; or did they ever revert to the 
lonely inhabitant of the cave, to whom she had 
pledged her affections? She had received letters 
from her lover soon after their last interview, but 
their epistolary correspondence did not long con- 
tinue. Ellenor knew that, although their troth was 
mutually plighted, yet she was also aware, that du- 
ring her father’s lifetime, and in the present state 
of political affairs, they never could be united in mar- 
riage. She therefore considered it undutiful towards 
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her parent to maintain longer an intimacy which 
must of necessity be clandestine. Accordingly, 


years passed away without any interchange of 


thought between these two persons, who had so ten- 
derly loved each other. 

Under the reign of King Jas ames the Second, the 
sons of the Earl of Ellisland had both received or- 
ders to engage in military service abroad, which 
they greatly preferred to the home warfare of the 
preceding reign. 

_ Years rolled on their rapid course during the go- 
vernment of James, for the flight of time is swift, 
even amid evils national or domestic, and the British 


nation became shattered by feuds and factions. 


James was most unpopular with his Protestant sub- 
jects. At length this last King of the Stuart race 
abdicated, and the hopes of Britain were cen- 


tred in the sovereignty of the Prince off Orange, 
afterwards William the Third, 

How, it may be asked, did the sentiments of ieaed 

_ Ellisland accord with the great political changes that — 

had taken place? His Lordship was not one of — 

_ those political economists who are ever saying that 


«“ they adhere to measures, not men ;” neither was his 
‘motto “men, not measures.” Whatever party might 
= tein eee be it Whig or Torys with such the Earl 
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of Ellisland would act in concert; consequently, he 
was an aspirant for court favour, on the arrival of 
King William. His success, however, was very in- 
ferior in comparison with what it had been during 
the reigns of the Stuarts. This proud nobleman 
now found himself rather in the shade as to political 
eminence. The party in Great Britain most desirous 
for the accession of the Prince of Orange to the 
throne were certainly those inimical to his Catholie 
father-in-law. The Prince consequently selected 
his ministers more from amongst Whigs than Tories 
and Jacobites. 

One day Lord Ellisland said to his daughter, « Do 
you know, Ellenor, who has arrived from Holland 
as one of King William’s suite, and who is, I under- 
stand, the chief favourite at Court?” 

Ellenor knew not to whom her father alluded, 
but, at the mention of Holland, she never failed to 
feel considerably excited. 

* Well,” continued his Lordship, “it is of my 
quondam ward, Lockhart, that I now speak. He 
has been created a Baronet by the reigning monarch ; 
and, with the title of Sir Gilbert attached to his fa- 
mily name, he is soon to return here, in order to re- 
sume the possession of his forfeited estates.” 

At this unexpected intelligence Lady Ellenor 
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rushed suddenly out of the apartment, and, on retir- 
ing to her own chamber, she poured out her heart in 
thankfulness to her Maker, who had blessed with 
prosperity the being most dear to her. Four years 
had now elapsed since the lovers had met. Ellenor 
had received no letter from him during the last three 
years, although, even at that time, she was comforted 
by the information of his being in the employment 
of the Prince of Orange; yet, until now, she knew 
nothing of the full tide of prosperity that had set in 
upon his renovated hopes and future prospects. 

_ The Presbyterian Church, during the reign of 
King William, was no longer a persecuted body of 
Christians, but, on the contrary, that mode of wor- 
ship was recognised as the established religion of 
- Scotland. | 

The late Countess of Ellisland had instructed her 
daughter, from her early childhood, that to visit the 
poor is the especial duty of the rich andnoble. The 
dispositions of Ellenor were naturally so benevolent 
and amiable, that obedience to this injunction of her 
mother had ever been to her a pleasure, unalloyed by 
_ any sorrow, save that of witnessing sufferings which 
she could not altogether alleviate. In former times 
of religious persecution, many an afflicted heart had 
been soothed by her presence and conversation ; and 
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now, that perfect calm reigned throughout the 
Church of Scotland, she did not, nevertheless, relax 
in her kind attentions towards the peasantry in the 
neighbourhood. 

In the spring of 1689, Lady Ellenor Hay walked 
towards a cottage, which has been frequently men- 
tioned at the commencement of this narration,—the 
cottage of Simon and Janet Dawson. This wor- 
thy aged couple were now nearly ninety years old, 
and the arm of the one was too feeble to afford any 
support to the other. Each of these infirm persons 


tottered, leaning on a staff. They seldom moved 


farther than the front of their lowly domicile, where 
they occasionally sat upon a turf seat, in the bright 
days of summer. On the day now alluded to, Lady 
Ellenor was surprised to find the house of Simon 
empty. She could not conjecture whither the old 
people had gone, and by what means they had been 
transported so far from home, for she could discern 
no trace of them in the neighbouring fields or woods, 
neither was their grand-daughter to be met with, (a 


young girl who ministered to the wants of her grand- 


parents.) Ellenor had now no resource left where- 
with to gratify her anxious curiosity regarding Simon 
and Janet, but to proceed to the little hamlet of 
Edleslee, and enquire there if any thing were known 
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‘ _ of the aged cottagers. Accordingly, she hastily de- 
ae 4 scended the hill which led towards the hamlet, and, on 
ae arriving at Edleslee, the young lady was amazed to 
ben — that every thing had the appearance of a 
| country fair. She could not account for all the 
bustle and crowding to and fro that she now wit- 
nessed, as the fair was not usually celebrated at that 
time. And yet all the ordinary characteristics of a 
fair were not to be seen. There were neither sheep 
Re nor cattle exposed for sale, and webs of linen and 
__ woollen cloth were not here exhibited in the market 
a _ as formerly. No doubt, there were venders of gin- 


2 : _ of purchasers for these commodities amongst the 
children present. The windows of the ale-house 
were open, and many a merry face was to be seen 
__-within its walls; loud as well as numerous were the 
= _huzzas that were echoed all around. An itinerant 
‘Highland piper was parading before the door of the 


= inn, with a stately and dignified air, playing some 


of the most lively pibrochs on his national i instrument 
= the bagpipe. There was also a Lowland fiddler, 
S who scraped a few Scotch airs upon his Cremona. 

Bie ead - Immediately behind the little village arose a gentle 


5 se - land, but a slight acclivity, to which the term of a 


_ gerbread, apples, and sweetmeats, and abundance 


eminence, not deserving the name of a hill in Scot- 


. 
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knoll might be applied. On this slight elevation 
Lady Ellenor Hay perceived that groups of indivi- 
duals of all ages were seated, and, amongst others, 

the very persons she was in search of. In company 
with old Simon and his spouse sat Francie the gaber- 

lunzie man, who was, like the two former, con- 

siderably advanced into the vale of years. She 

proceeded directly towards this trio, and inquired 
the cause of all the crowd and bustle, and what, in 

the name of wonder, had induced Simon and Janet 

to stray so far from home. 

“ Hoot, hoot,” exclaimed the latter, “d’ye no ken, 
my leddy, that the laird’s coming hame to his ain 
land again, and mair be token, this very day?” The 
old woman’s eyes filled with tears, and her heart was 
so full, that she could add no more. 

« Aye, aye, my leddy,” said her spouse, “it’s no 
aboon an hour since we kent that he was coming sae 
sune, and ye see what a sight o’ fo’k has come frae 
a’ gates to meet him. Janet and me cou’dna but 
come on sic a day as this is, tho’ we have atweel 
just ae fit oot o’ the grave, and the ft ither in’t.” 

At this intelligence Ellenor could with difficulty 
control her extreme emotion. She was most de- 
sirous to escape from the crowd, yet, being utterly 
powerless from the tumult of her feelings, she sunk 
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down upon the turf, not exactly in a swoon, but | 
looking so pale, that the simple villagers around 
thought her seriously indisposed, and offered what- 
ever cordials were near. 

_ Yet Ellenor had scarcely been seated five minutes 
when the air was rent with innumerable shouts, and 
the cry of “ Here he comes!” resounded on all sides. 
Immediately a carriage drove very slowly along the 
only street of Edleslee. It was open, and in it sat 
_ Sir Gilbert Lockhart ‘of Mansfield, and beside him 
-@ young nobleman, his intimate friend, by name 
Lord Sedgemore. Sir Gilbert was rapturously hailed 
and cheered, not only by those who had formerly 
_ acknowledged him as lord of the soil on which they 
-dwelt, but by all good Presbyterians inhabiting ah 
extensive district of that country. These people 
_ had honoured his virtues, sympathized with him in 
trials, and now they welcomed his return to his na~ 
tive land with the utmost enthusiasm. 

Ellenor strove to conceal herself from her lover’s 
gaze, while, at the same time, she obtained a com- 
plete view of his whole person. His face and figure 
‘were not much altered since his departure for the 
- Continent. He was, however, stouter, and had a 
More manly aspect. 

_ As soon as the crowd dispersed, Lady Ellenor 
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proceeded homewards. After walking a short dis- 
tance from the hamlet, she heard footsteps imme- 
diately behind, and turning to look who might be 
there, she saw old Francie, the itinerant beggar. 
“ Well, Francie,” said the young lady, “ have you 
business with me ?” 

“ Qu aye, my Leddy, just tell the Laird, Sir 
Gilbert, ye ken, that Francie is unco frail noo, and 
canna gang athwart the country as he used to do, 
seekin’ an awmus. ‘Tell him to mind auld Francie ; 
and dinna forget to mention the bit letter that I ance 
carried to yer Leddyship.” 

Ellenor was puzzled howtoreply; nevertheless, she 
assured the old man that she would do every thing 
in her power to make Francie comfortable during 
the remainder of his life. To the honour of this 
beggar be it told, that, although news-monger to the 
whole of Tweeddale, he had never divulged the 
secret of Lord Ellisland’s visit to the cave, and of 
his daughter’s concealment in it. 

The following day, Sir Gilbert Lockhart visited 
Ellisland Castle alone, and obtained a private interview 
with the lady of his love, whose affections towards 
him were unchanged as his were towards her. Sir 
Gilbert was now a Cabinet Minister, and from his 
office in the state he derived considerable emolu- 


S- 
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= - very great, yet her joy was somewhat saddened by the 
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ments. The Earl of Ellisland was a worldly-minded’ 
man; and the same motives which, in former years, 
would have induced him to withhold his consent to 


the union of Lockhart with his daughter, now 


prompted him to favour the hopes of these faithful 
lovers. The happiness of Ellenor was at this time 


- thought that her beloved mother was no more, and 


she also regretted that neither of her brothers could’ : 
witness the bridal ceremony, when she should give 
her hand in marriage to the companion of their 


In the midst of their prosperity, Sir Gilbert and 


‘ _ Lady Ellenor Lockhart, in order the better to pre- 
sgh: serve a grateful sense of the mercies they had expe- 
rienced, in days of trial, paid many a visit, during 


their subsequent lives, to the Cave or THE Movun- 


TAIN SIDE. 


“ This,” said the young clergyman, “is the con- 


- elusion of the manuscript, and that it terminates 
here, reflects honour on the writer’s delicacy and 3 


propriety of sentiment.—My mother informed me,” 


continued Mr Pringle, “ that there were born 


= only two sons, and no daughter, to Sir Gilbert and 2 
. Tay Ellenor Lockhart. The elder, and, conse- 
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quently, the heir of his father, was a profligate 
character, a spendthrift, and one that brought the 
fortunes of the family very low by his extravagance. 
The younger, who was the writer of the above ma- 
nuscript, became distinguished at the Scottish bar 
as an advocate, and well known as a man of great 
virtue and. uncommon talent. Mr Lockhart forbears 
to notice his father’s family, not being able, with 
propriety, either to eulogize himself, or perpetuate 
the memory of his brother’s faults.” 


As soon as Mr Pringle had ceased speaking, Mr 
Elliot, the Scottish Borderer, said that the tale now 
related was a very favourite tradition in the south 
of Scotland, and he also mentioned that curiosity 
had led him to visit the cave. “Iam acquainted,” 
added Mr Elliot, “ with many persons in my native 
land, who boast of being the remote descendants of 
Sir Gilbert the Covenanter.” 

My paper, dear Isabella, is completely finished, 
but I trust that I shall be able to procure an abun= 
dant supply from my “co-mates in exile,” so that 
there may be no great lapse of time between my 
communications to my beloved friends at home. 


| LETTER Ill. 
May every blessing be yours, my sister, and with 
a ‘most affectionate regards to all relatives and former 
Si — : subscribe myself, 
Yours most truly, 
ArtTaur SINCLAIR. 


ss UEPTER I.—FROM ARTHUR SINCLAIR, ESQ. TO MISS 


SINCLAIR, RESIDING IN EDINBURGH. 


Belle Prairie, September 1, 1834. 
My Dear Isasetta,—The letters of some per- 
sons are merely bulletins of health, not unlike those 
of the schoolboy, the whole of whose epistolary cor- 
_ respondence, with his parents at home, consisted 
= a invariably of the following words :—“ My dear - 
ss father and mother, I am well, and I hope you are in 
the same agreeable situation. I remain, your duti- 
ful son, John Brief.” 


s _ The letters of others are frequently Seclieel be 
= oO _ tuaries, especially if the minds of those writers be 
= of a gloomy character, and should the cir- | | 
_ cumstances attending the deaths that they give in- Ss a 
- timation of be i in any way mysterious, apieaeasgunes = 25 = 
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or sudden, the narrators, from their love of the mar- 
vellous, enjoy even a degree of pleasure in expatiat 
ing on such events. 

I am glad, my dear sister, to be able to inform 
you, that our little band of exiles on the shores of 
the Mississippi have been hitherto blessed with 
health, and have lost none out of their small num- 
ber. 


In the hope that our narratives still interest you, 


I transmit the following incidents for your perusal, 
which were related by a gentleman, who has settled 
himself in the state of Tennessee. 


——— 


NIGHT SIXTH.—TALE SIXTH. 


TALE OF THE COLONIST OF TENNESSEE. 
The Hirst and the Last Winner. 


In the winter of 1832, I travelled from ‘London to 
Worcestershire at the request of my intimate friend 
Mr Stanly of Longwood Hall, in that county. The 
family at Longwood Hall knew not precisely the 
day on which I should arrive, though they expected 
me during the month of December. 

The sun was bright and clear at noon, as much so 
as a wintry sky would permit, and amidst the ring- 
ing of bells, and other symptoms of rejoicing, a 
splendid cortége of open carriages entered the town 
of —————,, in Worcestershire, at the time that the 
stage-coach, in which I was seated, drove along its 
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streets. This town was not my ultimate destination, 
and I intended leaving it immediately on my route 
farther south, when, looking round, I found myself 
unexpectedly accosted by Mr Stanly, the gentleman 
whom I was about to visit. ‘ Ah,” said he, “ Mar- 
tinant, you are come here in famous time ; to-day the 
citizens of —-————, and all his friends of the liberal 
party, are to give a dinner to the member who has 
just been elected as the representative for this town. 
How delightful that the weather is so fine; only 
look, my friend, at the triumphal arch with the 
word “ Reform,” in gold letters, surrounding it. 
Great expectations are entertained by the people of 
, from the approved talents of their member, 
on whom they are desirous to bestow all their civic 
honours; therefore I beg that you will cast away 
from you everything like care, and enter into the 
humours of the scene with your whole heart.” To 
be merry at an election dinner was no hard task, 
and, accordingly, I surveyed the arena of bustle 
and excitement with animated and lively spirits. 
At the ensuing session the first reform Parliament 
was to meet, and on the day I now allude to, in the 
town of —————,, the word “ Reform” was echoed 


on all sides. There were processions of the various 


trades, having flags with Reform glaring brightly 
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--upon their silken sides; there were handkerchiefs 
waved by fair ladies from open windows, on which 
Reform was gaily painted. The children in their 
nurses’ arms lisped out Reform for ever! and the 
schoolboys shouted the same expression. The very 
parrots in their cages echoed Reform for ever! 
Turning towards Mr Stanly, I could not resist say- 
ing, “Is it not indeed a mere cuckoo song?” A 
simple countryman thus addressed one of these 
feathered reformers: “ Pretty poll, you may well cry 
out Reform for ever! you who knows no more than 
we all does about it.” This speech was scarcely 
uttered, when there passed close to me the success- 
ful candidate, and I was then introduced to him by 
my friend Stanly. Mr Barnwell was handsome and 
dignified in appearance, and in age he seemed about 
twenty-six. 

_ «The history of the young member is somewhat 
remarkable,” said Mr Stanly. “I promise to relate it 
to you by the fire-side at Longwood Hall.” 

The Town Hall was chosen as the most appro- 


priate place for the banqueting-room, and there, at 


five o'clock, Mr Barnwell, M.P. entered, and was 

rapturously hailed by his friends and constituents. 
The apartment was decorated with a profusion of 

evergreens and exotic plants. A gallery at one end 
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of this hall was prepared to receive the most distin- 
guished ladies of ——_—— and its vicinity, and here 
there was certainly no lack of wealth and show. I 
observed one female of exceeding beauty, and who 
was also magnificently dressed. Who is that very 
pretty girl?” said I, addressing my friend. “ She is 
young assuredly, only about twenty-two,” answered 
Stanly; “but she has now been a year married 
to the hero of the day, Mr Barnwell himself. We 
expect that during your stay at Longwood Hall, Mr 
and Mrs Barnwell will pay us a short visit, and you 
will then have an opportunity of judging of the 
mental as well as personal accomplishments of the 
lady.” | oe 
The dinner was excellent, although somewhat 
cold, as is usual on similar occasions. The wines, 
however, were admirable, and made amends for the 
cool viands. As soon as the rattle of knives and 
forks had ceased, the chief business of the evening 
commenced, namely, speech-making and toast-giv- 
ing. The mayor rose and said, “ That he could not 
but consider himself exceedingly unworthy of the | 
high honour that was now conferred upon him, no 
less an honour than that of proposing the health of 
his Most Gracious Majesty.” ee 
After the member’s own —_ had been coil ee 
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24 he returned thanks in a strain of great eloquence, 
and although I dissented from many of his opinions, | 
aie I was captivated with the charms of his oratory. e 


Subsequently another gentleman arose, and after 
duly denouncing his own unworthiness and inability “Te 
to perform aright the trust reposed in him, gave the . 
health of Earl Grey. A third, albeit professing him- oa 
self most unworthy, like those that had preceded 


him in toast-giving, proposed the health of Lord a 
Brougham. In fact, the complaint of unworthiness ‘ : % 
_ seemed most contagious, for a man required nothing | = 
_ more than to be on his legs, in order to be painfully = 
alive to the sensation of it, At last, atesty old gen- 
- tleman rose from his seat, and, interrupting one of a 
| the speakers, said, in an irritable tone of voice, s 
_ Gentlemen, it is but poor consolation for us, who : = 
Ss are the worthy part of the community, to be per- = : 
| petually reminded of the unworthiness of our asso- a 


ciates, especially as the crowd is such, that we can- 
not readily escape. Get on, sir, get on — your 
speech.” | 
> _ “Order, order, most worthy sir,” said the mayor, 
rising; “this is a little informal. No gentleman 
must interrupt another while speaking.” And so the 
= first speaker resumed the thread of his harangue. 


The party did not disperse until a late hour, and | 
N 
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before that time I obtained a seat beside Mr Barn- 
well. There was a gracefulness and frankness in his 
manners rarely surpassed. When about to separate 
from his friends and constituents, I considered my- 
self flattered at being addressed by him individually. 
‘* Mr Martinant,” said he, “ this is, indeed, the first 
dinner at which I have met you, but I trust it will 
not be the last. When in town, I live in Upper 
Harley Street; here is my card.” I felt mightily 
pleased by this mark of attention from the newly- 
elected M. P., and promised to comply with his re- 
quest to call upon him. 

My friend, Mr Stanly of Longwood Hall, -al- 
though only about twenty-three years of age, had 
been married six months. We became intimately 
known to each other, in consequence of his having 
been my desk-companion in my father’s counting- 
house. The unexpected death of his elder brother 
rendered all further exertions unnecessary on the 
part of Stanly; although he had then only attained 
the years of majority, he retired to his estate of 
Longwood Hall, in order to enact the part of the 
* good old country gentleman” in one respect, by 
“keeping open house to all.” After the election 
dinner, which I have just described, 1 waited upon 
the excellent proprietor of Longwood Hall, and I 
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entered its hospitable roof, under the most flattering 
auspices of kindness and courtesy on the part of its 
amiable mistress. For a day or two I was the only 
guest of my friend, and I did not fail ere long to re- 
mind him of his promise, as to the remarkable his- 
tory of Mr Barnwell. “You shall hear,” said Mr 
Stanly, “ all that I myself know of this very eloquent 


man.” — 


He was born in Sheffield, where his father is an. 


attorney in poor circumstances, and who has a very 
large family, not, however, of geniuses, like the new- 


ly-elected member for —————-. My aunt, Mrs 


_ Malvern, who resides in the vicinity, is the client 


of the elder Barnwell. Some years ago, my brother, 
whose loss I have lately had occasion to deplore, 
was introduced to the younger Barnwell, of whom I 
am about to speak, the latter being at the time a youth 
of seventeen. My brother was charmed with his 
talents and conversation, and it was a painful thought 
to his benevolent mind, that the want of money 


. 


should prove a barrier to his further attainments in | 


. knowledge. Accordingly, to the great surprise both 


of Barnwell and his father, he offered, at his own ex- 


pense, to send the young man to Cambridge. Upon — 
this occasion, the gratitude of Henry Barnwell knew 


no bounds, and he felt as if he had now ascended 


/ 
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the first step of Fortune’s ladder. “Mr Stanly,” 
said he, ‘my generous patron, I accept most thank— 
fully of this sum, which you are so kind as advance 
for my further education; but I receive the money 

only as a loan. My strenuous endeavours shall be 

exerted in order to repay it very soon.” 

< We shall talk of that hereafter, my young friend,” 
said my brother. “I ask you to sign no bond as to 
the date of the term when you shall restore the 
thousand pounds, which I now lend you free of all 
interest. The time of repayment shall be fixed by 
no law, save that of your own. honour.” 

My excellent relative, however, lived not to see 
the ripe fruits of mental improvement which his 
protegé had gathered by the shores of Cam. Henry 
Barnwell had scarcely commenced his studies at 
Cambridge, when he learned that the mournful 
escutcheon was suspended on the wall of Longwood 
Hall, to indicate that his patron reposed in the sepul- 
chre of his ancestors. 

The academic career of Barnwell was indeed 
brilliant. He soon distinguished himself as senior 
wrangler of the university; and not long afterwards 
he obtained a fellowship. After leaving college, his 
attention was turned to the study of politics, the en- 
grossing theme of the day. The question of Reform 
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‘was keenly agitated, both in and out of Parliament. 
Barnwell became an enthusiast regarding Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and upon all subjects connected 
with the improvement of the laws and constitution 
of the empire. He resolved to give Lectures on 
Political Economy, whose tendency might enlighten 
‘the minds of the people, as to the expediency of re- 
forming political principles being acted upon every- 
where. His discourses were exceedingly eloquent, 
and crowded audiences listened with intense delight 
to the ‘sentiments of grave wisdom which flowed 
from his youthful lips. He gave lectures not only 
in the large towns of England, but also in those of 
North Britain. The rich tones of his voice im-— 
parted an increased emphasis to those brilliant and 
striking thoughts, that did not stand in need of the © 
fine setting of a polished elocution. He sought 
fame rather than fortune by the delivery of those 
discourses, or perhaps his sole aim may have been, » 
as has just been said, to instruct others in those 
political opinions and doctrines which he held to be 
of vital importance to the welfare of his country. 

_ Wherever he went he became the fashion. He 
had the enérée even in the halls of noblemen, if their 
political creeds were similar to his own, and, amongst 


_those of a lower sphere, he was the idol and the lion - 


of the day, Numerous dinner parties and evening 
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* 


parties were given in honour of him, and Barnwell 


was prodigiously admired by the fair sex. In the 
town of N 


, whither I happened to accompany 
him, shoals of young ladies were to be seen hurry- 
ing to the houses of their friends, where they expected 
to meet him. Each lady carried an album under 
her arm, whose blank leaves it was hoped would be 
honoured by receiving a few lines of poetry from 
the pen at least, if not from the muse, of Barnwell. 

«But, my dear,” said Mrs Stanly, interrupting her 
husband, “ do not forget the caricature in your de- 
scription of the favours wherewith the admiring pub- 
lic loaded Henry Barnwell, Esq., Lecturer on Poli- 
tical Economy.” 

« Very true,” replied Mr Stanly, “1 must not 
omit mentioning the caricature drawing which was 
exhibited at a printseller’s window in the city of 
E———. There was first the body of a lon, to 
which the head of Barnwell was attached. In the 
paw of the animal a pen full of ink had been placed, 
and in front of it lay a book, on which the pen and 
the paw vainly strove to write an autograph. A 
dense crowd of young ladies so thronged and pressed 
upon the poor lion, that he felt altogether impotent 
and incapable of motion. His pen could proceed 
no further in its endeavours to please these fair ones, 
than merely to scrawl the one half of his initial letter 


_¥1———.. The complexions of these admiring dam- 
sels were in colour more blue than blooming. One 
of the young ladies was represented saying, ‘I as- 
sure you, Mr Barnwell wrote for me the very first 

ines which he did write since he came to E—~’ 


panion, who stood by, ‘ that he promised positively 
that he would give me the very last autograph that 
he should write before leaving E———.’” 

Many other humorous sketches of caricature 
drawing were blazoned over the sheet, which repre- 
sented my friend in a state of durance vile through 
excessive popularity. Men are ever prone to deify 
one day, end to vilify the other, a fellow mortal whom 
the breath of public favour hath exalted above his 
contemporaries; but woman, gentle woman, pities 
the fall of her quondam idol, and forbears to upbraid 
him with her censure. You may readily suppose 
that Barnwell had only to woo in order to “ win a 
beauteous bride.” In the city of G - he 
married Miss Louisa Montgomery, then just of age, 
. ; = and mistress of her hand and fortune. She was an 
orphan, and possessed ten thousand pounds. Miss 


_ seem to have held little sway over her mind. 
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* But I declare to you solemnly,’ replied her com- 


Res _Montgomery had no near relations to oppose a 


matrimonial choice, in which calculations of prudence 


When at Cambridge, Barnwell had acquired ha- | 
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bits of extravagance, and these have not at all beert 
diminished since his marriage. Ostentation and a 
love of display were mingled perhaps too largely in 
his natural disposition. The furniture of their house 
in town could not cost less than four thousand pounds, 
inclusive of silver plate, pictures, statues, vases, and: 
I know not what, suitable to the virtuoso taste of 
the possessor. Barnwell has no other prominent 
fault but this imprudent disregard of money, and 
unconcern for the future, ill beseeming his birth, 
his early difficulties, and his present limited finan- 
ces. In good truth, the expenses of his election, 
and his household decorations, must have deprived 
him of at least two-thirds of his wife’s fortune. Un- 
less my friend obtain some Government situation, I 
tremble to think of the precipice of ruin to which 
he seems now tending, and over which the most 
distinguished men too often fall headlong. 

The time flew rapidly away during my residence 
at Longwood Hall. Many a Christmas tale was 
told while we were seated around the cheerful 
hearth, where the sea-coal fire blazed brightly. As 
the Christmas week drew near, the party of guests 
at the hall increased in numbers. All the young 
ladies, as well as the kitchen damsels, were led 
below the misletoe to receive the accustomed sa- 
lute. 
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_ © But, Mr Stanly,” said I to my friend, “ why — 
do not the Barnwells pay their promised visit ?” 

*«‘ They have,” answered he, “ out of complaisance 

to a nobleman, failed in attention to the wishes of a 
commoner. Indeed, my dear Martinant,” continued 
Stanly, “ whenever a man becomes a lion, he has 
so many jackalls to provide him with all manner of 
~ comforts and luxuries, that, instead of requiring to 
go prowling about for prey, like his namesake of 
the forest, his presence seems to confer a favour 
everywhere, and the habitations of the great fly 
open at his approach, as if by magic.” 
Tat length bade a reluctant farewell to Longwood 
Hall and its esteemed inmates, whom I could hardly 
hope to meet again until after the expiry of several 
years. 

I waited upon Mr Barnwell at his house in Upper 
Harley Street, and was courteously received both 
by the M.P. and his beautiful partner. I received 


an invitation from him to an evening party, which I 


felt happy to accept of, more from the desire of 
becoming better acquainted with Barnwell himself, 
than from the ambitious wish to be introduced to 
society above my own grade. 

The evening of the expected party arrived, and I 


was not — in my conjecture as to the high-born 
| N2 
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race who would, upon the occasion, honour Mr and 
Mrs Barnwell with their presence. The entertain- 
ment was magnificent. Neither taste nor expense 
seemed to have been spared in efforts to render the 
decorations of the apartments as splendid as are 
usually to be seen in the mansions of nobility. The 
féte consisted of a ball and supper, and the music 
was the best that could be had in London. The 
master of the feast appeared animated by the gay 
scene, where he moved the observed of all observers. 
He charmed by his conversation all who approached 
him; and whether the theme of discourse chanced 
to be philosophy, politics, or even the last new play 
or opera, he was fluent on every subject. Mrs 
Barnwell put on a face of joy to suit the happy oc- 
casion ; but it required no ghost to come from the 
grave to tell a close observer of her countenance and 
general deportment, that her face of joy was a mask, 
behind which a sorrow of the heart, deep and ago- 
nizing, was concealed. Surely, thought I, this in- 
teresting being cannot suffer from any decay in the 
affections, or from the neglect of her husband? No! 
it must be that her mind desponds when she reflects 
what must necessarily be the issue of his boundless 
extravagance. 


I remained in London only a few weeks after the 
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evening just'mentioned. Finding that mercantile 
pursuits neither suited my taste nor health, I re- 
solved to leave England, and become an American 


- farmer. 


Before sailing for America, I often visited my 
friends in Upper Harley Street. I felt grieved at 
remarking the aspect of delicate health which the 
fine countenance of Barnwell then wore. Mrs 
Barnwell told me that his arduous duties in Parlia- 
ment, added to intense private study, were fast un- 
dermining his health, and unless, she continued, “a 


rapid improvement takes place, he must, without 
delay, resign his seat in the House of Commons.” 


In this opinion I entirely coincided. Every inter- 


view I had with Mrs Barnwell served but to augment — 
my esteem of her amiable dispositions and good 


_ sense, and to excite my alarm for the precarious 


nature of her husband’s health. 


About a year after I had left England, I received — 

a letter from my friend Mr Stanly, communicating = 

melancholy intelligence regarding this interesting 

couple. “ You know,” wrote my friend, “how much 

I dreaded the consequences which were likely to _ 

follow his extravagance. His unfortunate wife was 
blameless in the matter, save in yielding too readily 

‘to his thoughtless squandering of her fortune. Barn- 

well’s political career was brilliant but briefh Ina | 


ee 
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few months after he had taken his seat, his health 
became so impaired that he felt constrained to in- 
form his constituents that he must resign the honour 
of being any longer their representative. False de- 
licacy prevented him making known to his friends 
in power that he required their aid until it was too 
late, by such assistance, to better his fortunes. His 
political acquaintances observing the style in which 
he lived, supposed him the possessor of considerable 
wealth. It was not until he had scarcely a hundred 
pounds remaining that he applied for a Government 
appointment. ‘The first vacancy was promised to 
him, but before he obtained an income by which to 
maintain his wife and himself, there was an execu- 
tion in his house, and he left Harley Street, accom- 
panied by Mrs Barnwell, to go I know not where. 
The parents of Barnwell are not yet aware of the 
place of his retreat. They having a large family, 
and being but ill-provided with the means of sub- 
sistence, could not assist him in his difficulties.” 
Such was the mournful tale which Mr Stanly 
communicated to me, and I grieved excessively in 
contemplating the changed circumstances of those 
whom I had so recently beheld at the Election Din- 
ner, when all around them wore an air of hope and 
happiness. I longed again to hear from Stanly, in 
order to learn what had become of the Barnwells, 
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but ere another letter had arrived from my friend, I 

| had ascertained their fate from a different quarter, and 
in a more striking manner than language could con- 
yey. = “ 
About two months after I had received the dis- E 
tressing information which I have just mentioned, 
‘important business brought me from Tennessee to cud 
the city of New York. On my arrival there, I found ae e 
r _ the whole population in a state of pleasurable ex- Se 
citement in consequence of an expected visit from the ae 
President of the United States, and who was to appear . Bas - 


at a public banquet. New York was at that time el 
so full of country people, that with difficulty I could a 
_ procure even very mean accommodation. I, how- i = | 


ever, succeeded in obtaining a small apartmentina = 
narrow lane, in a densely populated part of the city. 
The lodging belonged to a widow, who, with the 
assistance of an only daughter, earned a trifle by the. ey 
letting of two rooms, and attending to her lodgers. 
In the course of conversation, on the day of my 
ss aia’ I chanced to ask who were the persons that — 
: ; = occupied the other apartment, and was informed to <a 
the following purport:—* They aint got no name, 
that ere lady and gentleman, that is, I never heard 
their name; but they are from the Old Country I 
guess. The creeturs are as poor asever came across 
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the sea, for, as my gal says, they never eats no 
butcher meat from one week’s end to another. 
The gentleman is very sick, and can’t last long.” 
My sympathies were somewhat excited at this 
narrative of the situation of my invalid countryman. 
Perhaps, thought I, he may have no friend in New 
York, and I may be able in some way or other to 
serve him. On reflection, my resolution was formed 
to call on them, and immediately carried into effect. 
I knocked at the door of his apartment. The door 
was gently opened, and the figure of a young female 
stood before me. She no sooner beheld me, than, 
seizing both my hands and bursting into tears, she 
exclaimed, “ Mr Martinant, have you found us out 
in our wretchedness?” I looked steadily in the coun- 
tenance of the person who addressed me, and to my 
amazement I discovered it to be that of Mrs Barn- 
well; but, alas! how changed in appearance from 
what it once was !—Misery had there stamped its 


iron impress. I had hitherto seen her arrayed in 


_ splendour, and surrounded by grandeur in a magnifi- 


cent hall, but now very homely garments hung around 
her wasted form, and her dwelling was a lowly cham- 
ber in the most crowded part of a great city. I en- 
tered it and sat down. 


“Mr Martinant,” said the unhappy lady, “ you 
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are come to see my husband die. Ruined in cir- 
cumstances previously to leaving England, pride 
and a sense of shame induced him to fly to Ame- 
rica, in the hope that he might obtain some employ- 
ment in the New World, wherewith to maintain 
himself and me. But, alas! during the few weeks 
that we have been here, his health has daily de- 
clined. His cough is incessant, and his strength 
almost entirely gone.” Barnwell had been in a state _ 
. of half slumber, and the moment she concluded, he 
é _ raised his languid eyelids, and turned towards me his 
pallid countenance, every feature of which bore 
traces of approaching death. He beckoned me to 
advance near the couch, which I instantly did. “ Mr 
Martinant,” said he, “ you have arrived in this place 
to be the protector of my beloved Louisa, who must 
soon be left a widow in a land of strangers. My 
mind is agonized when I think that less than three 
Sk years ago Louisa possessed an ample fortune, and 


-cerely do I deplore and repent of my reckless extra- 


=~ unhappy man, “has proved my destruction. I was 


¢ 


now she is penniless. In my dying hours how sin- __ = 


-vagance! Ambition, Mr Martinant,” continued the — 


too proud to solicit the favours of the great, thinking 
that, unsolicited, a Government appointment would 
‘surely be bestowed upon me. In that expectation _ = 
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I was deceived. I thoughtlessly squandered the 
fortune that belonged not to me, but to my wife. 
An insensate pride made me wish to veil my ob- 
scure origin by surrounding myself with those arti- 
cles of expense that are found in the houses of the 
great, and by entertaining in a style similar to 
theirs.” 

“ Do not exhaust yourself, my love,” said his wife ; 
“‘ you are sensibly alive now to the evils attendant 
on thoughtless extravagance. Had it pleased God 
to have restored you to health, all would have been 
well. By means of your talents you could have 
overcome the pressure of our difficulties: you have 
made your peace with Heaven; your spirit is pre- 
pared to depart; think now only of the future. The 
loss of earthly treasure is indeed light to me in com- | 
parison with the bereavement of your society. You 
have been dearer to me than life, and all that the 
world contains. I seem composed in mind and 
manner when on the eve of separating from you. 
Esteem not, however, my apparent calmness the re- 
sult of indifference. It proceeds from an anxiety 
to spare you the pain of witnessing my intense sor-— 
row.” 

After these words, Mrs Barnwell offered a little 
food to her husband. “This,” said he, “will be my 
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Last Dinner. I feel that I cannot survive this 
night.” 

The food of which he then swallowed a few spoon- 
fuls consisted of thin gruel. How changeful, 
thought I, is human life! If the presentiment of 
Barnwell should prove true, what a contrast between 
the First and the Last Dryver that I have seen 
him partake of ! 

The landlady was sent by Mrs Barnwell to re- 
quest an immediate visit of a physician, who lived 
at no great distance. Dr Mason soon arrived, and 
looking at his patient, he said, that he dared not 
conceal from him the truth regarding his case, for, ta 
all appearance, he had then not many hours to live. 
« How frequently,” said the physician, addressing 
- himself to me, “do various disorders of the human 

frame terminate in pulmonary consumption! The 
~ commencement of Mr Barnwell’s illness was a com- 
plete derangement of the system, brought on by 
severe mental application ; but at last the Ings were 
fatally affected.” 
_ The hectic flush on the cheek of Dacca was 

now succeeded by a hue of mortal paleness, “Mr 
Martinant and Dr Mason,” said he, “I entreat you 
both to beware of the excesses of earthly ambition. 
Amid the cares of this life, I neglected the concerns 
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of my immortal soul, until taught by severe sickness, 
that worldly honour was a flitting phantom, which I 
was never destined to embrace. Yet I now rejoice 
and thank God, that the blessed hopes of the gos- 
pel impart peace to my conscience in the prospect 
of death.” 

His wife held his hand in hers, and the anguish 
of her soul ggemed to increase, as thé spirit of her 
beloved husband neared the brink of eternity. “My 
dearest Louisa,” said he, “with my dying breath I 
supplicate every blessing to descend upon you, from 
Him who will comfort and provide for the widow 
that trusts in him. You have acted towards me 
more like a being altogether of another sphere than 
an inhabitant of the world which I am about to 
leave. You never upbraided me. Not a jarring 
word ever disturbed the harmony of our mutual in- 
tercourse.” 

Here the voice-of Barnwell faltered, and he could 
no longer articulate distinctly. He had then ceased 
to speak for ever. His features assumed the rigid 
appearance of one on the verge of dissolution. There 
was; however, an aspect of serenity in the counte- 
nance which told of internal peace.—I quitted him ; 
and, about three hours after my departure, he was. 
no more. 
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I desired the landlady to leave the afflicted widow 
for some time to the indulgence of her sorrow. I 
felt grateful for the good providence which had di- 
rected me to that house of mourning, where my aid 
was so much required; for poor Mrs Barnwell was 
alike destitute of the means of returning to England, 
and of friends in New York, with whom she could 
reside. With the assistance of Dr Mason, who 
seemed a kind benevolent man, I saw the remains of 
my friend committed to the earth. Over them I 
caused a stone to be erected, having the following 
inscription :—“ Henry Barnwell was born at Shef- 
field, in the year 18 , and died in the city of 
New York in the year 18——. He was the repre- 


sentative member for the town of in Wor- 
cestershire, and distinguished himself as a speaker 
in the first Reform Parliament of Great Britain. 
His talents were of the first order, and, had his life 
been prolonged, he might have attained the highest 
honours. He was, however, called hence when 


young, and he cheerfully acquiesced in the Divine 


decree, confident in the blessed hope of receiving — 


that glory, honour, and immortality, that fade not 
away.” 

The grief of Mrs Barnwell was for some days so 
excessive, that I forbore intruding upon it. She at 
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length requested to see me, and, on my entering het 
apartment, she expressed her gratitude to me in the 
strongest terms. Mrs Barnwell said, that she must 
now return to England, and place herself under the 
care of her late husband’s father, who was her na- 
tural protector. ‘“ Madam,” said I, “ Mr Barnwell 


in Sheffield is very poor, and has a large family. 


I shall, with all deference to your own feelings and 
judgment, suggest what I think a better plan for 
your future life. My mother is a woman of superior 
understanding, and great excellence of character. 
She is now somewhat advanced in life, and, as her 
daughters are all married, my mother is desirous to 
haye a young person to reside with her, asa friend 
and companion. She would be delighted to receive 
you as such, and no painful feeling of dependence 
need afflict your mind in her house, because you 
will be to her instead of a daughter.” 

This arrangement she finally agreed to, and I am 
informed by letters from home, that she is an ex- 


ceeding favourite in my father’s family. 


When Mr Martinant had concluded his melan- 
choly tale, I said to him rather jestingly, “ Why do 
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you yourself not pay your addresses to the beautiful 
widow of the late member for ? She could 
not surely refuse you, who have proved so excellent 
a benefactor to her?” 

“ My dear Sinclair,” he replied, “not even the 
combined beauty and virtue of Mrs Barnwell would 
induce me to marry a widow. I must be the first 
and only love of the person I shall select as my 
- partner for life.” 

“Then,” said I, “ you will indeed search long ere 
you find a wife according to your wishes. Even a 
little girl with a doll in her arms begins to cherish 
a preference for one or other of her associates of the 

other sex. Remember Lord Byron and Mary Duff.” 
You tell me, my dear Isabella, that my learned 
brother Tom blushes at my want of scholarship, and 
accuses me of having totally forgotten the Greek 
language, otherwise I would not have designated — 


. the series of Tales, which I transcribe, by the term 


Decameron,” but rather have named it “Dekanuk- __ 
ton ;” as they are related after night-fall. Yet how 
dissonant to ears polite would sound the word deka- 
nukton? Therefore, on account of euphony, I must 
still prefer my own term Decameron ; the continua- | 
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NIGHT SEVENTH.—TALE SEVENTH. 


THE MILITARY OFFICER'S TALE. 


An Execution in the Mouse. 


WueEN a man is compelled to become the hero of his 
own story, he is rather in an awkward predicament: 
yet this is all that I have prepared for your evening's 
entertainment, so you must accept of it, and be duly 
grateful. What I am about to relate is the record 
of my own experience, during a part of my life long 
since gone by, for my age now exceeds half a cen- 
tury. I was formerly by profession a soldier, and in 
early youth I was so perpetually accustomed to a 
roaming life, that the love of foreign travel, which 
was inherent in my disposition, grew gradually 
stronger until it assumed the nature of a firmly 
rooted habit or passion. This attachment to scenes 


of novelty has induced my voyage to the continent 
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of North America, and behold the result. I am 
now seated amongst a set of pleasant fellows, all good 
men and true, who are about to listen to the straight-. 
forward tale of an old military officer. eal 
I am a native of Gloucestershire, and a younger — 
son ofa gentleman of ancient and respectable lineage. _ 
_ The antiquity of my father’s birth would have con- 
- ferred upon his person considerable dignity and’ 
= honour in Scotland, notwithstanding that his family 
estates had been so curtailed of their former propor- 
tions, that, at the period IL allude to, only fifty or sixty — 
acres surrounding the family mansion remained in 


- 
‘ 


the possession of the existing proprietor. In Eng- 
land, however, an equal veneration for ancient de- 
scent does not obtain, and as my father was extreme- 
ly poor, his society was but little courted by the rich 
and the noble who lived in our neighbourhood. I 
must, however, except certain occasions, when a 
oo - member was about to be elected for the county. — 
Then, so far from being treated with neglect, he was 
greeted by the partizans of either party with the | 
utmost courtesy and attention. Every one knows 
| how eagerly the vote of each individual is valued at 
_ a@ contested election; and at one of these seasons of 
__ bustle and excitement, it was inquired of my father, 
_ by the candidate for whom he intended voting, 
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what favour he could confer upon him. “ Get a | 


commission in the Army for my son here,” he re- ) 
plied, while he pointed to me, “ for the lad has made 
choice of my own profession,” added my parent. 
* Major Baldwin, it shall be done,” said the can- 
didate, “ provided I carry the election.” Accord- Ps 
ingly, as the gentleman who then spoke became the 
representative for Gloucestershire, his promise was 
not forgotten, and at the age of eighteen I obtained 
the ensign’s colours, which I had sighed for, = 
the two preceding years of my life. 


Immediately after being appointed to Tegi- 


ment, I was commanded to join a detachment of the 
corps, then under orders for the West Indies. I 
was permitted to take but a hurried leave of my dear 
parents, and two brothers and sisters, being obliged, 
without delay, to travel towards Bristol, from whence 

F - our vessel was about to sail. 

: My father bade me farewell in the most affec~ 
tionate terms, telling me to fear God, to attend 
Divine service on Sundays whenever I was near a 
church, to shun profligate companions, to avoid con- 
tracting debts, and notwithstanding my poverty, to 
beware of marrying an heiress, unless I loved her as 

: awoman. You know, my dear Edward,” he con- 


| tinued, “that a major’s half-pay, added to my few 
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paternal acres, constitute but a slender ¥ 
wherewith to maintain a wife, one son still unpro- 
vided with the means of his own subsistence, and two 
daughters; therefore, this small sum of fifty pounds is 
all that I have to bestow upon you as a parting gift. 
You will find the money I have now given you 
sufficient for the purchase of your uniform, and the 
payment of your passage to Jamaica; after that, you 
will receive your pay; and in future, my son, re+ 
member that upon your own resources you must en- 
tirely depend. I trust you are well aware that I 


speak from necessity, owing to the claims which the _ 


others of my family have upon me.” 
_ [ thanked my respected parent, both for his dona- 
- tion and advice, assuring him, that the sum which 
he had given would most amply afford me the means 
of obtaining what I immediately required; and pro- 
mising in all things to obey his injunctions, I re- 
ceived a father’s blessing, and left the paternal home. 
The residence of my parents was situated within 
a few miles of the fair town of Gloucester. The 
cathedral of that city is worthy of attention, but to 
me it was an object so familiarly known, that, at a 
period when my mind was so completely pre-occu- 


pied as it was on first leaving home for a length of 


time, I heeded neither the architecture of the edi- 
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fites, nor the beauty of the landscapes that surround- 


ed me on my way towards Bristol. Iwas then only 
eighteen years of age, and the tenderness of heart 
natural to early youth caused my tears to flow in 
abundance as [ travelled along. Nevertheless, at 
that period of life there is a buoyancy of spirit, that 
tends readily to escape from the influence of painful 
emotions, and to welcome those that are pleasurable. 
The contemplation of novel scenes is a powerful 
lever, by which to raise the heart from a state of de- 
pression to one of renovated cheerfulness. My own 
experience on arriving in Bristol was a proof of this. 
I had never before visited so large and populous a 
city. The air of mercantile bustle and activity, the 
crowds of people hurrying to and fro, the splendid 
shops, and many other objects of attention, Lasa 
stranger, could not fail to gaze upon with delight and 
interest. I became impressed with the idea, that 
surely in Bristol there dwelt a very prosperous com- 
munity, into whose harbour the commerce of the 
West Indies poured great wealth. 

. However, as the vessel in which I was about to 
embark had every thing in readiness for sailing the 
day subsequent to my arrival, I was constrained to 
forego the pleasure of an excursion to Clifton and 


other places, from the necessity of purchasing what 


phe: 
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articles I required before leaving England. I went 


to a furnishing shop, where military clothing was to 


be obtained, and, having ordered all that I stood in 
need of, I apologised to the clothier for having for- 
gotten my pocket-book, which caused me to trouble 
him either to call at my hotel in the course of that 
evening, or to meet me early next day on board the 
Columbia, West Indiaman, 

' © Why, sir,” replied the merchant-tailor, “ you 
have an honest countenance; the goods shall be 
sent to you immediately, and I have no fears but 
the money will be forthcoming. I will without fail 
wait upon you to-morrow on board the vessel you 
mention, and drink a glass of grog to your good 
voyage.” I thanked him for the ready confidence 
which he reposed in me, an entire stranger, who 
might soon have sped my way far beyond Bristol 


with his “ broad cloth under my arm.” 


I made the best use of my limited time by inspect- 
ing what was curious in this important place of traffic. 
After perambulating from mid-day, until sunset and 


twilight had successively given way for the feeble 
“twinkle of the lamps, which here and there illumi- 


nated the streets of Bristol, I retired to rest, and 


slept profoundly; for what better soporifics can a lad 
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of eighteen have than a good conscience, and to be 
wearied out by incessant travel ? 

On the morning of that eventful day on which I 
was to take leave of Old England for several years, 
I arose and dressed myself hurriedly, breakfasted, - 
and paid my bill at the hotel. I then proceeded tos 

wards the harbour, accompanied by two porters, who 
carried all the luggage that belonged tome. 

I passed carelessly along, my thoughts being more 
occupied in reflecting on the probable scenes that 
awaited me, than in making silent observations on 
the buildings, or multifarious crowds that surround, 
ed me. At length, however, an object arrested my 
attention, and bound, as it were, by a sort of talismanie 
spell, I found it impossible to resist making a sud- 
den halt in my progress. As.I passed the door of a 
large house, in a very handsome and spacious street, 


I observed five or six men clad in the ominous garb ~ 


of bailiffs, who were making a hasty egress, from the 
house just mentioned, I involuntarily turned my 
eyes towards one of the porters who attended me, 
and he, supposing that I sought for an explanation 
from him of what was going onaround me, immediate- 
ly said, “ Oh! sir, there is an execution in that house, 
and I shall get a.job in helping the bailiffs, if you 
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will be so good as come quickly along, sir, and show 
me where to put down your luggage.” | 

This man had scarcely finished speaking, when a 
scene appeared before me, which made me feel, as it 
were, in an instant transfixed to the spot where I 
stood, and unable to divert my eyes from the ob- 
servation of two persons that appeared in earnest 
conversation together. They were both standing'on= 


the threshold of that door whence the bailiffs,-loade ss 


with furniture, were fast retreating. I beheld a Jew, 
(for there is no mistaking that people, so readily 
known by their keen black.eyes, dark hair, and 
sallow complexion,) and beside him a lady of trans- 
cendent beauty, apparently not more than seventeen 
years of age. She I at one glance knew to be no 
- daughter of Israel, but an English maiden of re= 
spectable birth and breeding, judging from her air 
and manners, for her name I was ignorant of. The 
complexion of this young lady was exceedingly fair, 
her hair light brown, and her eyes were of a deep 
blue, or violet colour. She was habited in a mourn- 
ing dress, and I remarked that her tears fell in 
showers upon a very white, although unjewelled 
hand, in which she held a red morocco case. This 
case was frequently pressed to her heart while she 
talked to her companion, the swarthy Jew, 
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« Oh! Mr Daniel, Mr Daniel,” said the lady, 
« will you indeed deprive me of the miniature and 
the ring which he gave me when we last parted ?” 

«© Madam,” replied the unrelenting son of Israel, 
“ it matters not to me how much you value the 
ring, and the picture inclosed in this case, for they 
are all that the other creditors have left to me. My 
debt of one hundred pounds will be paid only with 
ten per cent., as fifty pounds will be the whole that 
I shall receive both for the miniature with its gold 
setting, and the diamond ring.” 

«The other creditors had compassion on my sor- 
row,” replied the unhappy girl, with a look of inex- 
pressible anguish. She heeded not the passers by, 
who witnessed her emotion, but seized the hand of 
the inflexible Daniel, and implored him to delay tak- 
ing possession of what was so highly valued by her, 


until she should write to arich relation abroad, whom 


she expected would send a remittance of money to 


her. 

“But then,” added the inexorable creditor, “ I 
shall lose the opportunity of a purchaser; whereas, by 
having these goods immediately, I shall get them 
disposed of ere sunset.” 

_ I felt from my inmost soul indignant at the repul- 
sive cruelty of the hard-hearted Jew, and, at the 
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same time, affected with overwhelming sympathy for 
the sufferings of the beautiful female. The genius 
of prudence at once forsook me, and advancing to~ 
wards the stern son of Israel, I proffered him the 
money which he demanded of the lady. Alas! this 
sum was all that my pocket-book contained. I next 
turned to the person whose grief had called forth 
such a quixotic act of compassion, and with a mind 
most bewildered, and a voice somewhat hoarse in 
consequence of a conflict of overpowering emotions, 
I merely uttered the words, “ Farewell, Madam,” and 
hastily departed from the agitating scene just de- 
scribed. I waited not for the thanks of the fair 
nymph whose benefactor. had been; and, in my 
state of mental excitement, I knew not where to 
proceed in order to reach the harbour. I accord- 
ingly committed myself to the guidance of the 
porters, who soon conducted me on board the Co- 
lumbia, | 
When I arrived at the harbour of Bristol, I found 
the vessel almost under weigh, and disliking the 
bustle and confusion that surrounded me on deck, . 
I retired below to the cabin, where only one of the 
passengers had, like me, as it were, stowed himself 
out of the way. I threw myself down on a sofa,” 
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and endeavoured to reflect with calmness on the ad- 
venture of the last hour. It seemed to me as if I 
were in a dream, and one of a painful character, al- 
though not unmixed with pleasure, for assuredly gra- 
titude beamed most eloquently in the eyes of my fair 
enchantress, to whom I afforded no time to express 
her acknowledgments in words. I have never been, 
thought I to myself, much addicted to Romance read- 
ing, yet my recent conduct would lead any one to con- 
clude that I went about, as a knight-errant, seeking 
to revive the bygone ages of chivalry. I have hither- 
to, continued I in my mental soliloquy, maintained a 
character of strict honesty, and now, where are my 
principles of rectitude? Mr Smith, the merchant- 
tailor, has so confided in me, that he has permitted 
me to sail without demanding the payment of the 
military outfit which I purchased from him, and now, 
when shall I be able to remit him the money from 
the West Indies? Many other thoughts rapidly 
chased each other through my perturbed brain, until 
about half an hour after we had cleared the port of 
Bristol, when my reverie was suddenly interrupted 
by sounds resembling the plashing of oars, and it 
seemed as if a boat was coming alongside of the 
vessel, In a few minutes afterwards, I heard foot- 
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steps hurriedly descending the cabin stairs, and with 
trembling I beheld Mr Smith, my creditor, con- 
fronting his luckless debtor. 

* Mr Baldwin,” said he, in a voice nearly chok- 
ing with anger, “I said you had an honest coun- 
tenance, but in this I have been grievously at fault. 
Young man, how could you use me in this manner? 
Urgent business prevented me being on board the 
Columbia before she sailed, and, had it not been that 
the wind is now a-head of her, your conduct would 
have been unchallenged on this side of the Atlantic ; 
but depend upon it, law would have prosecuted you 
in Jamaica, that is to say, if there is either law or 
justice in the Island.” . 

To this merited reproach what could I reply? 
Tears filled my eyes, and, turning to Mr Smith, I 
thus addressed him: “I have indeed, sir, always 
been reputed honest, and nothing could be more 
so than my intentions yesterday, when in your 
company; yet a most unlooked-for circumstance 
occurred on my way towards the harbour, one, in 
fact, which irresistibly compelled me to empty my 
pocket-book of its whole contents.” 

“What, young man,” resumed my creditor, “ did 
you give your money to a beggar on the street?” — 
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“No,” said I, “ not to a beggar, yet to one whom 
I thought deserved compassion.” 

* One that deserved your compassion, and you in 
debt for the very clothes that are tocover you? Tell 
me immediately, sir, who this person was.” Then, 
looking towards the other gentleman in the apart- 
ment, he added, “The lad seems a most gullible 
fool.” 

« Sir,” replied he, addressing the merchant-tailor, 

« IT am painfully concerned to witness the distress of 
a brother officer, who, like myself, has just embarked 
for a foreign shore. Perhaps Mr Baldwin, though 
~ not possessed of money, may be able to leave you a 
gold watch, or something else in pledge, for the se- 
curity of the future payment of his debt.” 
_ [bowed to the stranger, and thanked him for the 
kind interest he had thus expressed in my concerns; 
but I told him in reply, that I had only a silver 
watch, of little value.—‘‘ However,” said I, “Mr 
Smith is most welcome to retake his own bale of 
goods, and, for whatever loss he may sustain on ac- 
count of the cloth not being easily again disposed of, 
I request him to carry off from the ship the mattress 
and blankets which my p rents have provided for 
my accommodation during the voyage.” _ 
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_ This speech of mine so mollified my creditor, that, 
in reply to it, he said, “ Oh, no, no, poor fellow, keep 
all your bed-clothes, only let me have the things 
which you purchased from me.” 

I accordingly prepared to unlock my trunk, in 
which were deposited my embryo red coat, (for it 
was yet unmade, ) and other military insignia, when 
my movements were stopped in consequence of the 
following words being addressed to me by my bro- 
ther officer just mentioned. ‘“ Mr Baldwin,” said he, 
‘you will pay three prices in Jamaica for your mili- 
tary outfit; therefore, rather than you should be ex- 
posed to this inconvenience, I shall pay your debt 
to Mr Smith, and, like him, believing your disposi- 
tion to be an honest one, I shall hope to be repaid 
after our arrival in the West Indies. However, be- 
fore I conclude this loan transaction, you must pro- 
mise that, upon the honour of a gentleman and a 

-soldier, you will reveal to me by what mode you 
were choused out of your money.” 

I could not refuse to accede to this request of Mr 
Dundas, my excellent and generous friend in need, 
and straightway the expression of Mr Smith’s coun- 
tenance was lighted up with a profusion of smiles. 
Ere the man of cloth departed, he drank a glass of 
grog not only to my good voyage, but he likewise 
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expressed a wish, that, with a full purse, the wisdom 
to know when to keep it shut might at the same 
time be granted me. ; 
My newly-formed acquaintance Mr Dundas was 
apparently about twenty-five years of age. His man- 
ners were so gentle and affable, that I felt embold- 
ened to narrate my morning’s adventure, notwith- 
standing the blush of shame and bashfulness which 
tinged my cheek, at being thus compelled to tell the 
extraordinary tale. 
After hearing the anecdote to a close, Mr Dundas 
laughed very heartily, and then, in reply to my 
story, said, “ You are young, and new to the ways 
of the world, but how do you know that all this 
weeping and praying on the part of the lady, and 
inflexibility of the Jew on the other hand, may not 
-have been a got-up scene, purposely to gull some 
-soft-hearted passer by ?” : 
“Oh, my dear sir,” replied I, “you would be in- 
capable of thinking thus, had you only seen the 
_look of sincerity manifested by the poor girl.” 
‘Look of sincerity!” added he; “you are little 
- aware of the artifices of woman! Who knows but 
.at this moment the Jew and his fair accomplice are, 


as John Knox said of the pretended miracles of the 


« Catholics, ‘playing the pavie over again,’ in the hope 
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of seizing another victim? Depend upon it, they are 
both laughing in their sleeves at your expense. I 
am truly sorry for the loss of your fifty pounds, but 
let this be a warning to you in future,” continued 
Mr Dundas, “to beware not only of an Execution 
in your own House, but also in that of your neigh- 
bour.” 

I entreated my kind benefactor to conceal what he 
termed my egregious folly from the other gentle- 
men of the regiment. I found the raillery of one 
quite enough for me, and how could I bear to be- 
come the butt of the whole corps? Mr Dundas 
kindly said, “ That he would not blow me amongst 
my brother officers.” 

After a pleasant voyage of five weeks, our vessel 
came to an anchor in the harbour of Kingston, which 
is virtually the capital of Jamaica. In describing 
the scenery of Jamaica, I must express the idea, in 
plain prose, that Goldsmith has so finely conveyed 
to us in the poem of the Traveller. The poet, in al- 
luding to the charms of external nature in Italy, re- 
marks, that if these alone could bestow happiness, 
“the sons of Italy were surely blest.” Could all that 
is sublime and lovely on the earth’s surface impart 
felicity to its inhabitants, Jamaica were indeed the 
Isle. of the Blessed. ; 
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The chain of the Blue Mountains runs along from 
west to east of Jamaica, and the highest of these is 
8000 feet above the level of the sea. Occasionally 
the lofty mountains are covered with thick forests, 
and their summits are here and there picturesque in 
form, jagged and Swiss-like, The lower eminences 
are clothed with the exquisite verdure of the tropics. 
The enraptured eye of the traveller gazes with in- 
finite delight on the vales, ravines, rivers, cascades, 
and mountain torrents of this highly favoured isle. 
Why do I not say that Jamaica appeared to me a 
paradise, a complete fairy-land, a scene of enchant- 
ment? The accursed practice of Negro slavery, in 
those fields where the sound of the lash was heard, 
fell, as it were, like as a blight upon the heart of the 
happy European, when, with the greatest admira- 
tion, he surveyed the landscapes around him. On 
such occasions the Englishman was filled with shame, 
at the thought of his own countrymen acting such 
an unworthy part towards the captive African; and 
-when engrossed by these reflections, the delicious tro- 
pical productions, growing luxuriantly every where, 
‘seemed but to resemble the classic fruit, that appear- 
ed outwardly beautiful, and yet inwardly was found 
to contain only ashes. However, in very many in- 
stances that were known to me, and I doubt not 
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but the same occurred in innumerably more cases 
where the term slave was merely nominal, and the 
servant bearing this name was treated with an equal 
degree of consideration and kindness, as if he had 
entered into an agreement to serve his master for a 
limited term of months or years. 

On my arrival in the West Indies the payment of 
my passage was demanded by the captain of the 
vessel. I assured him, that when he next returned 
‘to Jamaica I would pay what was due to him, but 
that I had no means of doing so before he sailed for 
England. My answer did not satisfy Captain Wooler; 
and though a rich man, he had not sufficient gene- 
rosity of feeling as to induce him to run the slightest 
risk of loss for the sake of a poor officer. He re- 
plied, that it was uncertain where I might be at his 
return to Jamaica a few months afterwards. I told 
him that the money should certainly be left with a 
banker in Kingston, in the event of my leaving the 
station. To this he answered drily, that the person 
“who could sail from England without paying his 
debts, might likewise find no scruples of conscience 
in leaving Jamaica, when perhaps his creditors could 
not so readily follow him. These taunts from an 
ignorant seaman, to me who had been born a gen- 
‘tleman, and had obtained a commission in his Ma- 
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jesty’s service, were galling in the extreme. Yet I 
was at the mercy of this man, who might, if he 
chose, expose my conduct to my commanding 
officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Colthorpe, to whom I 
was about to be introduced. The latter was ex- 
pected every instant on board the Columbia, and 
after his arrival the troops were to leave the vessel, 
My heart sunk within me in this dilemma, and every 
sound that met my ear seemed the plashing of 
oars, and the approach of Colonel Colthorpe. Mr 
Dundas came again to my aid, and most generously 
advanced the money, so that I paid the sum due to 
a man who was said to be as rich as a Jew; and I 
afterwards discovered how slender were the finances 
of that esteemed friend, who nevertheless was the 
last to withhold his assistance from the distressed. 
My friendship for Dundas increased daily; he 
regarded me with the tenderness which an elder 
brother feels towards the younger branches of his 
father’s family. He provided me with some articles 
of furniture, very necessary for my comfort in a tro- 
pical climate, assuring me at the same time that I 
must look upon these things in no other light than 
as a gift from him. “ With regard to the sum of 
-money which you owe me, my dear Baldwin,” he 
continued, “I am, indeed, sorry that necessity com- 
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pels me to require it at the end of three months. 
My family history,” said Dundas, “you shall now 
hear. My father was a clergyman of the Established 
Church of Scotland, and his income during his life 
was merely adequate to maintain himself and his 
wife, two sons, and three daughters. At my father’s 
death my brother, who was the oldest of the family, 
succeeded him in his living. This circumstance, 
however, did not secure a home for my mother and 
sisters, as my brother had already become a husband 
and father, and was therefore under the necessity of 
providing for his wife and children. With the ex- 
ception of two hundred pounds bequeathed to me 
by an uncle, whose namesake [ was, an ensign’s pay 
constituted the whole of my wealth at the decease 
of my respected parent. My mother, in virtue of 
being a clergyman’s widow, possessed an annuity of 
forty pounds, but this small sum being quite insuffi- 
cient for herself and three daughters, she formed the 
resolution of superintending a seminary for the edu- 
cation of young ladies. Accordingly, in the metro- 
polis of Scotland, my dear relatives commenced their 
task of ‘rearing the tender thought,’ &c. It is now 
five years since they entered upon this useful mode 
of life, my eldest sister being then a girl about 
twenty, and the others a few years younger. I 
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cheerfully gave to my mother one hundred and fifty 
pounds to enable her to purchase those articles of 
furniture which she required for her establishment 
in Edinburgh, retaining only fifty pounds of my 
legacy previously to the day I first saw you. Many 
persons may accuse me of imprudence in surrender- 
ing the residue of my private fortune,” continued 
Dundas with a smile, “to you, an utter stranger. 
I thought, however, that your countenance was in- | 
genuous. I pitied your youth and inexperience of 
the world, and I could not withhold from you my 
aid in the time of your pressing necessity. My 
beloved sister Isabella is soon to be married. She 
is the oldest daughter of the family, and twin-born 
with me. The man to whom her hand is engaged 
(Dr Maclean by name) is the surgeon of one of the 
regiments stationed here at present. ‘The Doctor 
impatiently expects Isabella to join him in this 
colony, as he finds it impossible to get home for 
several years. Nothing delays her intended voyage 
save the want of money wherewith to defray the 
expense of her marriage outfit, and also that of her 
passage to Jamaica. Independent of her love for 
Dr Maclean, her attachment for me is extreme, and 
forms another inducement for her to hasten to this 
colony as soon as circumstances will permit. Im- 
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mediately on my arrival here I found a letter await- 
ing me, stating that her mother’s law agent had 
become insolvent, and, consequently, those slender 
savings which would have purchased the wedding 
paraphernalia are all gone, and she is therefore ob- 
liged, in her parent’s name, to borrow my fifty 
pounds. These are the reasons, my dear Baldwin,” 
said Dundas in conclusion, “that so soon constrain 
me to remind you that the relation of debtor and 
creditor exists between us.” 

When my friend had ceased speaking, I assured 
him that I would not suffer the packet to sail for 
Britain without writing to my father on the subject 
of the loan which he had so generously favoured me 
with. 

It is said that solitude is sweet; to me it would have © 
been peculiarly so in the beautiful island of Jamaica ; 
but, on my first landing there, I found myself unfortu- 
nately hedged about with difficulties, and, conse- 
quently, for me the orange-tree shed its fragrance in 
vain, and the delicious spices of the tropics scattered 
abroad their aroma only to mock the melancholy 
gloom that had gathered around me. 

According to my promise to Dundas, I wrote to 
my father, and requested of him the sum of thirty 
pounds, After what he had said to me at my de- 
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parture I dared not ask more, still less could I ven- 
ture to reveal the extraordinary occurrence, which 
constrained me to make this appeal to his kindness 
and forbearance. In justification of my inconsider- 
ateness, all that I could plead was merely that a case 
of extreme suffering came under my observation, 
and that I found my sympathy with the sufferer ex- 
cited beyond endurance, and therefore could not 
withhold what alleviation was in my power. I was 
excessively fearful as to what would be the answer 
to this letter, and anxiety of mind, added to the 
warmth of the climate, brought upon me a sort of 
incipient intermittent fever. Notwithstanding my 
indisposition, I was desirous to practise the strictest 
economy. Our military station being at a little dis- 
tance from Kingston, I was thus saved the mortifi- 
cation of passing and repassing handsome shops with 
my pockets empty. I was soon unable to move 
from my barrack-room, yet even on that limited 
arena great temptations were offered to me, a poverty- 
stricken youth, all of which I resisted with due self- 
control. In order properly to comprehend the tan- 
talizing scenes which I passed through, it must be 
recollected that I was feverish, and groaning under 
the oppressive heat of the torrid zone. - On market 
days the Negroes brought vegetables and fruits, the 
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produce of their gardens, and sold them to the 
officers and soldiers of our corps. As I looked from 
the open casement at the magnificent shaddocks, I 
could almost have wept at the hapless destiny which 
rendered them to me at least like ‘the fruit which 
lay beside them—I mean the forbidden fruit, another 
production of Jamaica, Iwas but a few years re- 
moved from boyhood, and my disappointment was 
extreme when I beheld the delicious pine-apples, 
water-melons, mulberries, grapes, and cocoa-nuts, 
full of their refreshing milky juice, all pass before 
me, and in reply to the question, ‘ Will you buy, 
Massa?” an invariable negative was expressed. I 
was very careful, however, that my chagrin regard- 
ing this subject should be concealed from my friend 
Dundas, who had already been but too profusely 
my benefactor. 

For a fortnight after my arrival in Jamaica I con- 
tinued the victim of what might be called a season- 
ing fever, and at the end of that period I had no 
lingering ailment save excessive weakness, An in- 
teresting little anecdote, which I am about to relate, 
proved the means of restoring mé to perfect health 
and strength. Below my window there was a stone 
bench, on which the soldiers and others sometimes 


seated themselves. One day I heard accents of a 
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very plaintive character ascend from this place, and 
a melancholy, although by no means melodious, 
chant seemed to proceed from a female voice. I 
looked downwards, and beheld a Negro girl, appa- 
rently not exceeding eighteen years of age, who, 
while she rested herself on the stone seat, chanted 
the following sorrowful ditty :— 

«Poor me one in a Buccra country! Oh! my 
mame dai na Guinea, my teti dai na Guinea.”* 

I could not refrain from addressing a few words 
to this African exile.—“ Is your Buccra Massa 
not kind to you,” said I, “ that you grieve so much 
at your separation from your parents?” 

‘Oh yes, Massa he very kind.” 

«* How long is it,” said I, “ since yowleft Africa ?” 

* Four years, Massa,” replied the poor girl; “and 
me very sorry in my heart because I never see my 
mame and my teti again.” Here she burst into a 
flood of tears, and my soul recoiled with indignation 
at the thought of the infamous slave-trade, 

«‘ What is your name ?” I inquired of the young 
Negress. 

* Buccra Mas8a call me Patty, but in Guinea 
they call me Coomah.” 


* Alas! I alone am here in the country of the White people, 
~and my father and mother are both in Guinea, 
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« Well, Coomah,” said I, “ for I suppose you pre- 
fer your African name, what is your master ?” 


“ He keep a cattle pen,” (that is, farm,) ‘and he 


-send me here to sell milk.” 


I accordingly remarked, that a pitcher stood be- 
side her full of goat’s milk, which is of a superior 
quality to that of cow milk. 

« Oh! Coomah,” continued I to the Negress, “I 
am like you, far from my father and mother, and I 
would fain have some of your delicious milk every 
day, but I have no money at present.” 

« Oh poor sick young Massa,” said the affectionate 
creature, “ I have my holiday money. My Missis 
give me money on holidays, and I will bring you 
milk, and my Massa will get my holiday money for 
it.” 

I felt most grateful to this kind-hearted exile, 
nay, more, 1 availed myself of her generous offer. 
In consequence of this excellent nutritious food, I 
recovered very rapidly, and poor Patty, by her be- 
névolence, proved the restorative both of my health 
and spirits. 

We remained twelve months stationed near to 
Kingston, and afterwards removed to Sayannah-la- 
Mar. About one mile from this town there is an 
excellent range of barracks. The inhabitants of 
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Savannah-la-Mar have ever been noted for their 
hospitality towards the military, and much friendly 
attention did I receive from the worthy citizens of 
that community. A French lady, residing in Sa- 
vannah-la-Mar, by name Madame Malette, became 
well known to my friend Dundas and me, and we 
were ever welcomed to the numerous soirées which 
she gave. The insurrection in St Domingo induced 
this lady to fly from that disturbed Island, and, in- 
stead of going to France, where her relatives were 
strangers to her, she with her son, and other resi- 
dents of St Domingo, settled in Jamaica. What- 
ever property could be transported they had con- 
veyed thither, and with all the gaiety peculiar to 
the national character, these French West Indian 
emigrants enjoyed life exceedingly, despite of loss of 
fortune and political contests. 

Madame Malette was a widow bordering upon 
sixty, yet as lively as a girl of sixteen. Monsieur, 
her son, seemed a young man about thirty. He was 
gentlemanlike in appearance, at all times affable and 
trés poli, but by no means highly gifted in point of 


understanding. Madame sa mere, however, wished 


that his little might go a great way, and, if possible, 
secure to him the affections of a young person whose 
parents were both dead, and who possessed immense 
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wealth. She lived at a country residence twenty 
miles distant from Savannah-la~-Mar. No sooner 
had our corps arrived in that neighbourhood than 
Madame Malette began to exert all her powers of 
persuasion in a torrent of Anglo-Gallic eloquence, 
in order to induce the commanding officer to give a 
ball. The junior officers united their voices to the 
petition of Madame Malette, and Colonel Colthorpe 
granted the request. As my worldly circumstances 
were now somewhat improved, I felt as it may be 
every young man feels, who is only in his twentieth 
year, and is about, for the first time, to be present at 
a military ball given by his own regiment. In short, 
I was greatly delighted at the thoughts of the ap- 
proaching revels, for there was not only to be a ball 
for all and sundry, but also on the day following 
the especial favourites of Madame Malette were to 
be invited to accompany that lady on an excursion 
into the country. | 

Before I left Kingston I had the happiness to re- 
ceive a letter from my dear father, containing a re- 
mittance of thirty pounds, accompanied by a warning 
in regard to my future conduct, but no upbraiding 
for the past. My rigid habits of economy had en- 
abled me, even out of my ensign’s pay, to save the 


remainder of the debt due to my friend Dundas, and 
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this matter being settled between us, I felt my mind 
disburdened of a load that had pressed heavily upon 
it during the early part of my sojourn in Jamaica. 

At the period which I now refer to, Isabella, the 
sister of Dundas, was living in this Island. Her 
husband, Dr Maclean, did not belong to our corps, 
nevertheless, both Mrs Maclean and he were expected 
to be present on the ensuing grand oceasion, namely, 
the ball at Savannah-la-Mar. The evening pre- 
viously to it Dundas entered my apartment, and 
addressed the following question :—“ Baldwin,” said 
he, “what would you think were I, a poor Scots- 
man, or you, as poor an Eoglidh many to lay siege to 
the heart of the greatest heiress in the Island, who is 
to exhibit herself here to-morrow? Do you know,” 
he continued, “that the average income of Miss Lucy 
Enderby of Clifton Hill is twenty thousand per 
annum? What do you think upon the subject ?” 

“ Truly,” I replied, “1 feel quite uninterested 
either in the lady or her possessions.” 

“Oh!” said he, “1 know where you are; the fair 
enchantress who so artfully robbed you of ge 
money has also stolen your heart.” 

* You know, Dundas,” replied I, “ the impossibi- 
lity of concealing my feelings from you; therefore, 
I confess that the recollection of this young person 
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has never for one day been absent from my mind 
since [ witnessed her grief at Bristol. At the same 
time, I did not, like the ill-fated Count Basil, fall in 
love so violently, as that all my thoughts by day, and 
dreams by night, should be concentrated upon the 
treasured remembrance of my mistress. My attach- 
ment is one assuredly most romantic, for I know not 
by what name to designate this my Dulcinea; nor can 
I tell what street in Bristol was the scene of our in- 
terview. I hope that time and absence will gradu- 
ally extinguish this boyish passion. Besides, she 
loves another, for nothing but true love could dic- 
tate the earnestness of her manner while entreating 
the Jew to restore the miniature.” | 

“But to return to Miss Lucy Enderby,” said 
Dundas, interrupting me; “ they tell me she is half 
a Negress.” 

* What! a girl of colour?” inquired I. 

* Oh, no,” replied Dundas; “she is born of Bri- 
tish parents, and her skin is peculiarly fair, but she 
is uneducated, can hardly speak English, and is in 
manners semi-barbarous. Her mother died while 
Lucy was in her infancy, and her doting father 
could not endure being separated from his only 
child, consequently, she was never sent to England to 
receive education. Her father, it is true, engaged a 
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succession of governesses for Miss Lucy, but these 
ladies have not ‘trained the young idea to shoot,’ 
save in a very wild direction, for she associates too 
familiarly with her female slaves.” 

“ Well, my dear fellow,” said I to Dundas, “ you 
surely would not marry this ignorant girl although 
possessed of vast wealth ?” 

“ Why, I don’t know,” he replied smiling; “as our 
national poet, Burns, says, ‘ Sic bargains are no ilka 
day to be had.’ And consider for a moment, my 
good friend, what important benefits I might confer 
on my relations, if | were the husband of Miss En- - 
derby. I could invest my mother and sisters with 
a thousand pounds per annum, and thus render them 
totally independent of preceptress-ship. And as for 
my three nephews, the minister’s sons, don’t you see 
how I could find employment for them all, in virtue 
of possessing West India property? You know 
Scotch people are greatly attached to their kindred, 
hence the phrase in our vernacular tongue, ‘ It’s guid 
to be sib to siller.’” . 

_ “Well,” said I, jestingly, “if you succeed in attract- 
ing the regard of this heiress, I shall congratulate 
you in the words of the poet you have just quoted, 
who says, upon the occasion of a singular capture 
being made, ‘I wish you joy o’ your prize, man.’ 
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But,” continued I, “ how very different is the young 
lady you speak of from the other females whom I 
have met with in Jamaica. All the West Indian 
ladies of my acquaintance are equal in manners and 
accomplishments to those I have known in England.” 

* You are right,” replied Dundas, “because you 
have only come in contact with that class of Creole 
ladies who are indebted to their parents for the 
blessings of an English education, In consequence 
of such, a certain counter-action is given to the in- 


dolence which naturally results from an uninterrupted 


residence in a tropical climate ; and habits of thought’ 
and action are acquired, which do not leave the 
individual on her return to her native country. 


However, neither you nor I have hitherto seen those 


inhabitants of Jamaica, known here by the ludicrous 


designation of patent Creoles. This latter class have 
never been absent from the colony, are indifferently 
educated, and inert, even in domestic matters. The 
patent Creoles reside on their estates in the country, 
and, amid the seclusion of these retirements, are seldom 
in the society of other White people. Nevertheless, 
a ball at Kingston, Spanish Town, or Savannah-la- 
Mar, proves a bait sufficient to allure them from 
their groves and mountains, Miss Lucy Enderby 
may be regarded as an ultra patent Creole. Mon- 
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sieur and Madame Malette have ingratiated them- 
selves into the favour of Mr Warren, the sole guardian 
of this young lady, and the attorney for all her estates 
in Jamaica. Mr Warren is constantly an inmate at 
Clifton Hill, and its juvenile mistress permits him to 
invite his friends to spend a few days there occasion- 
ally. Madam Malette told me, that she had re- 
quested Mr Warren, and also Miss Lucy, to allow 
her to bring two young men of her acquaintance, as 
visitors to Clifton Hill. This petition was at once 
granted by the old gentleman and his protegée, so 
that we, the favoured ones, shall have an opportunity 
not only of paying court to the heiress, but also of 
enjoying the pleasures of the country for a short 
while.” 

_ “It is then to Clifton Hill,” said I, “that we are to 
accompany Madame Malette ?” 
“Tt is,” replied Dundas; and soon after that we 
parted. : | 

The long-wished-for evening of the ball arrived, 

and at eight o’clock the company began to assemble. 
I preferred rather to be quietly seated, and observe 
the entrance of the company, than to join in the 
various dances which rapidly succeeded each other, 
despite of the tropical climate and West Indian con- 
stitutions. It was indeed a scene of great hilarity, 
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wonderfully free from tedious and aristocratic cere- 
mony. At the commencement of the ball, every 
face beamed with gaiety and good humour. In this 


_ respect, all large assemblies of persons, on such occa- 


sions, bear some resemblance to that I speak of. At 
the opening of ball-room festivities, each individual 
looks animated and happy; but who, that is a dili- 
gent observer of the human countenance, cannot de- 
tect, ere the evening’s entertainment be concluded, 
that chagrin and disappointment have cast a shade 
over those features that but a little while ago appeared 
so mirthful in expression? I must, however, cease 
to generalize, in order to avoid being immeasurably 
tedious, and proceed to a description of one or two 
of the dramatis persone who appeared on the arena 
of the assembly-room at Savannah-la-Mar. 

I seated myself beside Mrs Maclean, the sister of 
my friend Dundas, whom I liked exceedingly for his 
sake as well as her own. Mrs Maclean and I had 
not long occupied our places at the upper end of the 
room, when her brother advanced rapidly towards 
us, and told us, with a smile, to have all our eyes 
about us, as the beauty of the evening was making 
her entrée in the person of Miss Lucy Enderby. 
Accordingly, Mrs Maclean and I looked in the di- 
rection of the door, and beheld a very pretty girl, 
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apparently in age not exceeding fifteen years. Miss 
Lucy Enderby made her entrée into the ball-room 
leaning on the arm of her guardian, Mr Warren, and 
accompanied by Monsieur and Madame Malette. 
I could not fail to remark, that the dress of this West 
Indian heiress was extremely grotesque and bizarre. 
It seemed as if her taste in the adorning of the per- 
son assimilated too closely to that of the Negro 
women who attended her toilet. Around her neck, 
which was indeed of an alabaster whiteness, she had 
hung three necklaces, one of a scarlet colour, another 
of yellow, and a third of bright blue. Her gown 
was white muslin, which suited well her early years, 
and in the choice of it she had been guided by the 
correct taste of Madame Malette; but over this she 
wore a scarlet bodice, and an apron of blue silk. 
Her finely formed feet and ankles were covered by 
pink stockings and yellow shoes. Her light brown 
hair, instead of being permitted to float in loose 
curls, or being fastened with a comb, was in a great 
measure concealed by a fantastic-looking silk hand- 
kerchief, which she wore on her head, quite according 


to the Negro costume. Nevertheless, despite of the 


disadvantages of such ill-assorted attire, Miss Lucy 
Enderby, it was agreed by every one, bore away the 
palm of beauty at our military ball. 
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Madame Malette introduced Dundas and me 
to Miss Enderby, and also to Mr Warren. The 
"young lady courtesied quite after the fashion of a 
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Negro woman. Mr Warren shook hands very cor- 
dially with me, and told me that he himself was 
a native of Gloucestershire, and knew my father 
well. I was much pleased with the aspect of this 
worthy man, and almost immediately we became, 
as Wordsworth says, “A pair of friends, though 
I was young.” Mr Warren, in respect of years, 
might be the grandfather of Miss Enderby, there- 
| fore no one suspected that he had any design of ap- 
propriating to himself his fair ward, and her large 
possessions ; ‘yet all knew how desirous he felt, that, 
according to the wishes of her late father, she should 
not marry until she had attained the years of ma- 
jority. But to return to the ball. Whilst the dan- 
cers were gaily tripping it “on the light fantastic toe,” 
Dundas being the partner of Miss Lucy Enderby, 
“a most unpleasant catastrophe befell the fair ward of 
_Mr Warren, which of necessity interrupted the con- 
versation between this old gentleman and me. This 
young lady’s style of dancing, though not devoid of 
natural grace, would have been considered by a 
French dancing-master as entering rather too much 


into the spirit of the thing. At all events, upon the 
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occasion alluded to, she might have been saved 
much annoyance, had she taken it more easily, as 
the saying is. The young lady, after bounding over 
two or three feet of distance, left behind her a cer- 
tain nether garment, which we know no other term 
for than the word petticoat. The poor girl turned 
round, and, with eyes fixed on the countenance of 
her partner, said, with a look of exceeding bashful- 
ness, and in a dialect half Negro half English, “ Me 
coat string pap.”* Dundas certainly looked con- 
founded, and many eyes were turned upon the hap- 
less pair; however, my excellent friend, forgetting 
every thing but the painful embarrassment of the un- 
fortunate Lucy, hastily pushed the luckless garment 
below a couch that stood near, and, as ‘soon as the 
instrument of her woe was removed from her sight, 
he offered to conduct Miss Enderby out of the apart- 
ment, saying, that, as she was heated after dancing, 
it would be well to breathe a cooler atmosphere. 
While I could not fail to overhear various remarks 
made around me at this time, I felt somewhat indig- 
nant at the following speech of Major O’Hara, an 
officer belonging to our regiment, and by birth an 
Irishman: “Twenty thousand a-year led off in tri- 
umph, and bya Scotchman to boot! No one ‘need 
* That is, the string of ‘my petticoat is brokeb. 
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compete with the natives of that canny nation when 
either wealth or honours are to be obtained. By 
one dexterous coup de main Dundas has cut out the 
whole of us with regard to this heiress.” 

“ Major O’Hara,” said I, “I assure you that, 
whatever Dundas may say in jest about the young 
heiress, neither her immense wealth nor personal 
charms would induce him to marry one who is but 
half civilized. Yet Iam most unwilling,” continued I, 
“+o censure Miss Enderby, who has been deprived of 
a mother’s care even from her infancy. She is still so 
juvenile a person, that it is uncertain what her 
character may be, should she live to a womanly 
age.” 

Monsieur and Madame Malette were near to me 
when the mind of their enfant cheri was thrown into 
the state of perturbation now described. Iremarked 
that Monsieur, on the occasion of Miss Enderby’s 
strange and laconic speech, shrugged his shoulders, 
and exclaimed, “ Quelle sauvage!” ‘Then immediately 
afterwards, fearing that he had outwitted himself, 
considering what his designs were, he added, by way 
of palliation, “ Neanmoins une belle sauvage!” From 
that day henceforth, the beautiful heiress was con- 
tinually designated, “ La belle Sauvage.” When Ma- 
dame Malette beheld the mode taken by Dundas to 
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rid his fair partner of the cause of her vexation, she 
looked angrily towards her son, as if to accuse him 
of having let slip an opportunity of recommending 
himself to the gratitude of Lucy. Madame frowned 
severely on the poor good-natured Monsieur, and 
thus expressed her chagrin, “ Béte de ne pas oter la 
jupe!l” | 
At last the evening of the ball came to a close, 
and was succeeded by a brilliant sunrise, which I 
beheld standing by the sea-shore. I had not retired 
to rest, knowing that we were to set out early in 
the morning on our excursion to Clifton Hill 
Madame Malette, Mr Warren, and I, took our 
seats in one of the open carriages, M. Malette, 
Dundas, and Miss Enderby, being in the other. 
We drove rather slowly, and enjoyed the cool breeze 
of the morning, and the charms of the surrounding 
scenery. . 
. We had scarcely left behind us the town of Sa+ 
vannah-la-Mar, when Mr Warren began to speak of 
his protegée, whom he appeared to regard with the 
fondest affection. “ You must not, Mr Baldwin,” 
said he, “ think of my ward as an ignorant Creole 
girl; she will improve, Mr Baldwin, believe me she 
will improve. All the governesses whom she had 
were stiff old crumpets, who never gained her. affec- 
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tions, and so could make nothing of her. However, 
she will soon have a teacher of a different character 
altogether, and then I trust that she will become as 
accomplished as she is naturally clever.” 

Madame Malette, who was close by, on hearing 
these last words, said, “Oh yes, Mr Warren, vat 
you say is ver true. Miss Lucy is fort spirituelle, 
vat youcall clever. Is it one Francaise or one An- 
glaise gouvernante dat you expect for her?” 

“It is no governess at all, Madame,” replied War- 
ren, “but a young lady, the cousin of Miss Enderby. 
Julia Enderby, of whom I now speak, is the 
daughter of the late Ralph Enderby, Esq., of Bristol. 
Her father was a merchant in that city, and unfor- 
tunately, before his death, he had been involved in 
difficulties, so that he died insolvent, and his only 
child was left without a penny. Neither Julia nor 
Lucy Enderby have relatives so near in blood as 
they two are to each other; therefore, it is quite 
@ proper arrangement that she who is rich should 
afford a home to the cousin who is poor. Julia is 
said to be one of the greatest beauties in England, 
and has had many splendid offers of marriage, all of 
which she has declined, even to the coronet of an 
Earl, no one knows why. However, in the mean- 
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time, my fair ward shall, I trust, profit from her in- 
tended visit to Jamaica.” 
The West Indian mansion of Clifton Hill was 
large and commodious, rather than elegant in its 
" structure. In the dining-hall were several windows 
quite open, having neither sash of glass, nor blind 
of wood, (at the time I speak of.) These apertures 
reached the ground, so that one could at all times 
step out of the apartment into the piazza in front of 
the house. We were most kindly welcomed to 
Clifton Hill, both by Mr Warren and its juvenile 
hostess, who, notwithstanding her imperfect English, 
possessed a native courtesy towards strangers pro- 
ceeding from her goodness of heart. 
I saw multitudes of Negroes, male and female, at 
Clifton Hill, but to them the term slave was really 
most inappropriate, as they seemed to be treated with 
very great indulgence. A proof of this was exhibit- 
ed before me, on the day of my arrival, while walk- 
ing in the piazza before dinner, from which position 
I could observe all that took place in the dining- 
hall. Wines of various sorts, rum, &c. had been 
placed on the sideboard, in expectation of the guests 
being in a short while seated at the hospitable board, 
when I saw one Negro after another enter the apart- 
ment, approach the sideboard, and pour out a glass 
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of wine or rum. Women as well as men seemed 
perfectly at their own ease, and after drinking a 
hearty libation, each of these persons retired with- 
out further ceremony. At last a young Negro man, 
hardly able to stand upright, staggered into the 
dining-room, and, advancing towards the sideboard, 
for a similar purpose with the others, drank three 
glasses of rum. Miss Enderby looked displeased, 
for the first time since this scene of drinking began, 
and with some severity of manner said to the in- 
toxicated Negro, “Rodney, you are drunk.” 

« Oh! missis, my sweet young missis,” stammered 
out Rodney, “me no drinky for drinky, but just 
drinky for dry;” and immediately falling on the 
floor, he gave a powerful demonstration of the ex- 
tent of his thirst. This conduct being permitted, 
appeared to me wild misrule in the domestic eco- 
nomy of “La belle Sauvage.” However, I was told 
that it was only on holidays that such liberties were 

* allowed in the drinking department. . 

The dinner-party assembled at the house of Miss 
Enderby consisted only of the medical gentleman 
who attended the people on the estate, in addition 
to those who had accompanied its inmates from Sa- 
vannah-la-Mar. How we did luxuriate at Clifton 
Hill! With regard to fish, we had excellent mullet, 
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mackerel, &c.; and, as to amphibious animals, there 
was delicious turtle, and a good supply of the land 
crabs, so much admired by the gourmand, and so 
greatly wondered at by the Naturalist, on account of 
their extraordinary annual peregrinations to the sea. 
But how shall I describe the exquisite flavour of the 
ring-tailed pigeon! Mr Warren, as landlord, was 
unboundedly hospitable, and although we had par- 
taken largely of the first course of turtle, he insisted 
on each of his guests receiving upon his plate one 
of these pigeons, saying, at the same time, to Dr 
Jenkin, “ You know the fare of Clifton Hill, Doc- 
tor,—every man his bird.” 

We remained a week in the hospitable mansion of 


Miss Enderby, and, during that period, I could not 


fail to remark, that her youthful affections were un- 
reservedly bestowed upon Dundas; and it was 


astonishing how rapidly her manners improved, from 


the new impulse which had been given to her 
thoughts. Love proved a mighty instructor, and 


under such an influence, it was hard to say what ex- 


cellence “ La belle Sauvage” might not attain, Dun- 
das was exceedingly handsome, and prepossessing in 


manners; therefore, it did not surprise me that a 
-young lady should fall in love with him, even at first 
sight, 
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About a fortnight subsequent to our visit to Mr 
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Warren and his fair ward, Colonel Colthorpe enter- 
ed my barrack-room, and thus addressed me: “ Bald- 
win, you are a lucky fellow, in having the entrée at 
Clifton Hill.” 

“Qh!” said I, “Colonel, so you intend to lay 
siege to the heart and land of La belle Sauvage? But 
I assure you Dundas is the fortunate man in that 
quarter. I often rally my friend upon the merit a 

| which he will soon have of transforming a belle sau- al 
vage into a bel esprit.” 

“Qh, no!” replied Colonel Colthorpe, “it is not 
of La belle Sauvage that I now wish to speak, but of 
a young lady of unrivalled beauty, whom I saw the 
other day, in a carriage with old Warren, and whom 
he was conducting to Clifton Hill.” I promised 
that, on the following day, I would accompany my 
commanding officer to the house of Miss Enderby, 
and introduce him to its fair mistress, and her old 
guardian. Accordingly, we set off in Colonel Col- 
thorpe’s carriage, accompanied by Dundas. 

It was not until a whole hour had elapsed, after 
our arrival at Clifton Hill, ere the colonel’s beauti- 
ful lady made her appearance. How great was my 
amazement when, upon her entrance, I discovered 

- in the person of Miss Julia Enderby my fair — 
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chantress of Bristol! The instant she approached 
me she started backwards, with an air of great sur- 
prise, and said hurriedly, “ What, are you here ?” 
then, looking confused and abashed, Miss Enderby 
seated herself, without uttering another word. 

Dundas immediately drew me apart towards a 
window, and thus spoke: “ Baldwin, you look pale 
and red by turns, and tremble all over; is not this 
the lady of your love ?” | 

« It is,” answered I; “ and, now that you have 
seen her, can you believe her capable of any deceit- 
ful collusion with the Jew?” 

“ No, certainly,” replied my friend; her features 
reflect no expression but that of truth and purity, 
and I should be disposed most readily to conclude 
that she is, as Mr Warren says, ‘ as good as beauti- 
fal.” 

I soon learned, to my great joy, that the minia- 
ture which I had been the means of restoring to Miss 
Enderby was a likeness of her father, and not that 
of a lover, as I had dreaded; yet, at that moment, 
the chilling thought of my ensign’s pay being all my 
wealth checked my ardent aspirations towards be- 
coming the husband of this beautiful creature. 

It was astonishing to every one’s observation the 
amazing improvement that took place both in the 
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mind and manners of La belle Sauvage under the tui- 
tion of her fair cousin. Dundas really loved Lucy, 
and Mr Warren, after making the most minute in- 
quiries as to the character of my brother officer, was 
completely satisfied with regard to his ward’s choice 
of a husband. In a codicil of the deceased Mr En- 
derby’s will, it was stated that, should his daughter 
marry in opposition to the wishes of her guardian, 
she must in that case forfeit the one-half of her 
fortune. | 

Mr Warren, after being entreated by the parties 
themselves, as well as by their friends, at last con- 
sented to curtail a few of those years prescribed by 
Lucy’s father, yet he would not consent to the mar- 
riage of his ward until she had at least attained the 
age of seventeen, and Dundas was therefore obliged 
to submit to the decree of this excellent old gentle- 
man. We remained only a few weeks stationed at 
Savannah-la-Mar after my unexpected meeting with 


Julia Enderby, whom I could not cease to love , 


every day with greater tenderness; yet I never pre- 
sumed to make her an offer of my hand, for what, 
indeed, had I besides to offer? 

For upwards of a year Dundas and I very seldom 
visited Clifton Hill, as our regiment was quartered 
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in another part of the Island, at a considerable dis- 
tance. 

At length came the seventeenth birthday of Lucy 
Enderby, which was to be succeeded by her bridal 
day at no very distant date. The party assembled 
on that occasion consisted of Dr and Mrs Maclean, 
our worthy old friend, Madame Malette, besides the 
intended bridegroom and me, his friend, who re- 
joiced in the thought of his approaching happiness. 

One fine evening at the time I now refer to, as 
Mr Warren and Madame Malette were engaged 
with their favourite game of piquet, Miss Julia En- 
derby requested the others of the party to lay aside 
their books for two or three hours, and allow her to 
conduct them to look at a beautiful bower which her 
cousin had recently caused to be made. We im- 
mediately acceded to her wishes, and, by the direc- 
tion of the young heiress, we were led towards a 
most lovely valley. 

“ You must all have heard,” said Miss Lucy En- 
derby, “ of the charming scenery of St Thomas in 
the Vale. You, Mr Baldwin, and also J ulia, call the 
Isle of Wight the Garden of England, and we Ja- 
maicans consider the parish of St Thomas in the 
Vale the paradise of our country. No youthful en- 
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: thusiast can be more delighted than I am with the 
fine landscapes of this enchanting island. I flatter 
myself that the little valley, through which we are 
now to pass, bears some resemblance to what is to 
be seen on a larger scale in the parish I have just: 
alluded to.” 

I, who had never been in St Thomas of the Vale, 
was charmed with this miniature representation of 
it. A deep, though not broad river, of pellucid 
clearness, meandered through a meadow, which was 
in one part clothed with a profusion of magnificent 
flowering shrubs, and many aromatic plants per- 
fumed the air around. Other parts of the ground 
were covered with a beautiful species of the sugar- 
cane, whose gay stripes of crimson and pale yellow 
shone brightly,-as the rays of the setting sun fell 
upon them. This plant bears the appropriate name 
of the ribbon cane. Various tall forest trees reared 
their majestic heads above that valuable shrub just 
mentioned, which may be styled the staple commo- 
dity of Jamaica. Several rustic bridges were thrown 
across the river, and what appeared to a European 
eye extraordinary, beyond all other features of the 
landscape, was, that the sides of the bridges being 
entwined with branches of trees, cut from their roots, 
these branches were nevertheless growing, as if they 
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had never been torn from their native stems. Such 
is the exuberant fertility produced by a tropical eli- 
mate, that the fair trellis-work of these bridges shoots 
far above the parapet, the boughs then unite, and 
form a green alcove, a sort of natural arcade, whose 
freshness induces the passer by many times to cross 
and recross the clear stream that flows beneath. 

At the termination of this fairy scene was a thick 
grove, partly of orange trees, and partly of cedars, 
and, as we approached the spot, Miss Julia Enderby 
remarked that we were very near her cousin’s sum- 
mer-house; but how great was our surprise, when, 
instead of the expected bower, we beheld a very . 
handsome Gothic church, capable of containing four 
or five hundred persons ! 

* What do you think of the bower?” said the fair 
Julia, smiling. “ I rejoice,” continued she, “ that,. 
in” consequence of Lucy’s benevolence, both in 
erecting and endowing this church, all the Negroes 
belonging to Clifton Hill and the neighbouring 
plantations will now be enabled to attend divine 
service.” 

Dundas and I, whilst we admired and loved the a 
piety which dictated the benevolent action now 
described, felt also grateful to that Almighty power 
to whom the riches of the whole earth belong, who 
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regulates the thoughts of the virtuous, and who, in 
his own time, says to the wicked, “ Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther.” It was a joyful sight to 
witness the erection of a church, not certainly amid 
the wilderness of nature, but where we had reason 
to fear that the moral wilderness of ignorance but 
too much prevailed. 

In returning homewards, the young heiress said 
to me, “ My dear Mr Baldwin, notwithstanding the 
happiness that awaits me, I cannot but feel my mind 
saddened, and solemnly impressed on account of the 
great mortality that I see at present around me. I 
feel that it is no time for festivity, when my poor 
people are dying in considerable numbers. The 
yellow fever, that scourge of this island, has made 
dreadful ravages amongst the Negroes on this estate. 
Mr Warren, Dundas, and Julia, have exerted all 
their powers of persuasion in order to induce me to 
leave Jamaica, until the pestilence shall have ceased ; 
but how can I abandon my dying Negroes? It is 
true, Dr Jenkin will not suffer me personally to ad- 
minister food and medicines to the suffering pa- 
tients, yet Isend my maid Esther, who is a very 
pious young woman. She knows that her life is in 
the hands of a merciful Father, who will preserve her, 
should it be His sovereign will, while administering 
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to the wants of the afflicted. I would wish,” con- 
tinued she, “ to imitate’the piety of Esther.” 

I felt the utmost consternation and alarm when I 
heard of the yellow fever being so prevalent at Clif- 
ton Hill. I immediately said, in reply to what I 
had been told by the young heiress, “Oh, Miss En- 
derby, do not tempt your own fate, and that of those 
who are dear to you, by remaining longer here in 
such perilous circumstances! Leave Jamaica without 
delay. Fly to the Bermudas, or to some other of 
the healthy islands.” 

All the party at Clifton Hill joined in my earnest 
supplication, that Lucy, accompanied by Mr Warren 
and her cousin, should straightway leave Jamaica, 
But we all spoke to one who was as though she heard 
usnot. Dr Maclean went away on the following 
day, accompanied by his wife, who, on her part, was 
miserable in the thought that her brother should 
remain behind in such an infected neighbourhood. 

Another day passed, and Esther, the favourite 
female slave of Lucy, was seized with the fever. It 
was in vain to attempt to prevent her affectionate 
mistress from watching her dying pillow, and ten- 
derly closing her eyes. 

An hour had not elapsed from the moment that 
Esther had breathed her last, when the faithful at- 
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tendant of her death-bed became the victim of her 
benevolence, and was laid prostrate by an attack of 
the dreadful malady. Julia Enderby never left the 
“couch of her cousin; and how shall I express the 
days of agony, experienced not only by Mr Warren, 
Dundas, and Julia, but by every man and woman 
living on the estates of Miss Enderby? There was 
not a babe on her extensive properties but who was 
taught to lisp her name as that of a superior being, 
a sort of guardian angel to her people. But death 
is no respecter of persons. ‘The young, the lovely, 
the saint-like in character, must all bow to his irre- 
versible fiat. On the third day from the commence- 
ment of the fever, Dr Jenkin said, that all hope was 
gone, and that the closing scene would speedily 
arrive. 

“Julia,” said Lucy Enderby, a short while be- 
fore her last hour, “I must hastily arrange my 
worldly affairs, that my thoughts may be altogether 
occupied with reflections suitable for a being on the 
verge of eternity. The retirement in which I have 
lived has afforded me but slender opportunities of 
forming friendships; yet, besides you, my beloved 
Julia, I leave behind me two persons that are very 
dear to me; Dundas is the one, and Mr Warren the 
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other; this worthy man has been as a second father 
tome. WhenI am no more, by my father’s will 
you are the sole heiress of all my possessions. Dy- 
ing under age, I have no legal right to the disposal 
of any part of my fortune, yet such I know to be 
your goodness of heart, that I doubt not your com- 
pliance with my wishes in regard to the following 
legacies:—I bequeath to Dundas ten thousand 
pounds, and half that sum to Mr Warren. IL also re- 
quest you to give freedom to those of my Negroes to 
whom you think such will be a profitable boon. 
And Oh, my love, may they never want that pre- 
cious gospel preached amongst them, which teaches 
people of every colour, that ‘Christ alone hath 
made them free.’” ae 
She ceased speaking, and soon afterwards she 
bid farewell to Dundas and Mr Warren, as also to 
Julia. Hine, 
Lucy would not accept of a visit of the clergyman 
_ whom she herself had endowed, regarding his life 
too precious to be risked, even for the sake of com- 
forting her death-bed. A young person so greatly j 
beloved could not but experience some regrets: at 
leaving those that were dear to her; yet faith and 
hope so sustained her spirit, that not only with calm- 
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ness, but with joyful anticipations of a blessed im- 
mortality, she yielded up her breath to Him who 
gave it. 

Miss Lucy Enderby was interred in a burying- 
ground that surrounded the church she had caused 
to be erected, amidst the. grove of orange and 
cedar trees. An inscription upon a tablet marks 
the spot where she is laid, and records the virtues 
for which she was so conspicuous. 

Long and bitterly did Julia mourn the loss of her 
youthful friend. Some months after her cousin’s 
death I waited upon her, and during a private inter- 
view with her, she expressed herself to me some- 
what to the following effect:—* Baldwin, when I 
was a penniless, friendless orphan, standing in 
the streets of Bristol, by the side. of one of those 
monied men, who are less indebted to the opinion 
of mankind than almost any class of persons, and 
who was dispossessing me of what I valued more 
than the rest of the wealth of which I had just been 
deprived ;—then, in that destitute and forlorn con- 
dition, you generously stepped forward and relieved 
me from my overwhelming difficulties with the 
money which, I have since learned, was all you pos- 
sessed in the world at the time. My condition has 
materially improved since then. Wealth has fallen 
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tl hie lots deni if you deem that, with my hand, a 


| recompence for your truly noble action, I now make 
an offer oft them. It may appear bold, if not auda- 
cious conduct i in me, thus, as it were, to thrust my- 
‘eal upon yous but something whispered in my ear 
that I 46 for from being entirely indifferent,—in- 
deed, ‘that I had some interest in your affections, 
“and ‘that, rape your own diffident nature, coupled 
with 1 my altered circumstances, you were not likely 
to make this proposal, yourself. Besides, I had a 
debt of gratitude: to pay. I now make an attempt 
to discharge HPs 
Shall I go on? No! 
The days of mourning over, Miss Enderby be- 
came my wife. a 
. at 4 oa Sipe. 


« « And thus I won my Julia, 
Bai —— and beauteous bride.” 


4 cto in ‘the army during several years sub- 
wiscngiie to my marriage. Our having a family, how- 
ever, at last induced me to purchase an estate in my 
native country, near the residence of my father, and, 
accordingly, I gave up my roaming life of warfare, 
and became a peaceable country gentleman. 

Mr Warren did not long survive the death of his 


ward, He left all that he possessed, not less than 
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twenty thousand pounds, to Dundas, to whom he 
had greatly attached himself. 

As to the sincerity of my friend’s attachment to 
the young heiress of Clifton Hill, suffice it to say, 
that he never afterwards entertained thoughts either 
of love or marriage, save to mourn that all his hopes 
on these subjects lay buried in the grave of the 
beautiful West Indian. He afterwards retired from 
the army, and purchased an estate in the county of 
Perth, where he still resides. 


At the conclusion of Mr Baldwin’s tale, I inquired 
if, on becoming a rich man, he ever thought of poor 
Patty, the generous milk-maid. Yes,” said he, “I 
purchased her freedom, and provided her with the 


means of returning to the coast of Guinea.” 


One evening after supper, every face looked merry 
save one, which was considerably clouded by traces 
of deep thought. We rallied our friend on account 
of his serious aspect, and, on inquiring the cause of 
it, we were told by him, “that he was profoundly 
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THE LONDON BARRISTER’ TALE. 


Che Lost Manuscript. 


I was formerly, like Mr Nicholl, the Edinburgh 
Writer to the Signet, a man of law by profession, 
but, like him, J cut the law, and became an Ameri- 
can colonist. When a lad about twenty, being a 
barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, with exemplary patience, 
I perambulated the pavements of the Inns of Court, 
always hoping that some solitary case might knock 
at the door of my chambers; but, alas! I waited and 
hoped in vain. How could I continue sedulously 
to court a mistress so exceedingly coy, that she never 
permitted me, even upon one occasion, to bring my 
suit before her? One evening I left Lincoln’s Inn, 


‘purposely to inform my parents that I was wearied 
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beyond endurance with my idle, unprofitable life. 
I had scarcely walked a quarter of a mile on my 
way towards Russell Square, where the residence of 
my father was, when I involuntarily stumbled, and 
observed, that what had occasioned a slight halt in 
my progress was something of a very bright colour. _ 
I stooped down, and found that a book lay at my 
feet, which, had I not immediately lifted from the 
ground, might have been mercilessly trodden upon 
by the next foot passenger. The volume seemed 
to be a lady’s album; at least so I thought before 
opening it. It was bound in red morocco, and, 
from the upper side of the book being quite unsul- 
lied, I concluded that it had dropped from the hand 
of a person who must have immediately preceded 
me. My first impulse, therefore, was to look atten- 
tively around me, if haply I might attract the notice 
of that individual to whom absence of mind, or acci- 
dent, might have occasioned the loss of what I have 
now described. My survey, however, was in vain. 
Neither man nor woman appeared as a claimant for 
the morocco bound book, which I soon discovered, 
by the light of a shop window, to be an unpublished 
novel. I had exhausted all the stores of fiction in 
the circulating libraries far and near, and the Losr 
‘Manovscrirr I considered a valuable treasure where- 
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with to banish the demon ennui, for at least a few 
hours. 
So great was my curiosity to read the contents of 
my unexpected acquisition, that I relinquished my 
plan of going that evening to Russell Square, and, 
accordingly, I retraced my steps to my chambers. 
The novel, that had in this manner, unknown to its 
vauthor, strayed into my possession, was entitled 
“Gloucester Vale.” It was, indeed, as Coleridge 
says, “a tale of love and woe.” Yet, moreover, as 
-a literary production, the work was one of surpassing 
excellence. The ‘pathetic passages were so exqui- 
sitely tender, that the reading of them produced 
floods of tears, Other parts of the book contained 
the most vivid sallies of wit and humour, so that, 
had “Gloucester Vale” been written in verse instead 
of prose, one would have said, (technically speaking,) - 
that it was difficult to decide whether the tragic or 
the comic muse held most sway over the mind of 
the poet. The style of writing was easy, graceful, 
and far removed from tediousness and redundancy. 
The hand-writing of the MS. was that of a lady, 
and I doubted not, that to one of the fair sex I was 
indebted for the brilliant thoughts which, during my 
perusal of them, charmed my imagination, and ex- 
hilarated the whole intellectual system. The au- 
Q2 
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thoress must be young, thought I, for here and there 
a few discrepancies indicate a want of knowledge of 
the world. Is she pretty? I inquired internally. 
At all events, said I, in answer to this question, pro- 
pounded by self to self, the expression of her coun- 
tenance cannot fail to interest those who look upon 
it. Wherever genius exists, its bright halo must 
eradiate even the features of its possessor. I never 
in my life hitherto had been so fascinated with a 
work of fiction, and my desire to know the juvenile 
authoress of “ Gloucester Vale” increased daily. I ex- 
amined carefully the columns of all the London news- 
papers, in the hope of observing an advertisement 
that would satisfy my present wishes. A whole 
week, however, passed away, and it was to no pur- 
pose that I walked from the office of the Times to 
that of the Morning Herald, and from thence to that 
of the Globe, &c., to inquire if intimation had been 
given at these places concerning the stray MS. Al- 
most despairing of ever finding the real owner of 
* Gloucester Vale,” I at length resolved to insert a 
notice in the Courier which would give information 
as to the residence of its present possessor. On 
entering that office, I observed a gentleman who had 
commenced to read an advertisement, which he re- 
‘quested should be published without.delay, and, to 


r= . 


my great joy, now I discovered the loser at all events, 
if not the author, of the MS. I heard the stranger 
read to a conclusion, and when he had ceased 
I advanced towards him, and acknowledged my- 
self the person whom accident had so highly fa- 
voured, as to have granted to him the perusal of a 
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very charming work. ‘The stranger bowed, and 
thanked me for the care I had taken of the volume, 
saying, at the same time, that my appearance at once 
negatived all offers of a pecuniary reward, which he 
said, had I not most agreeably interrupted him, was 
-about to have been stated. “ I regret,” continued Mr 
Campbell, (for such was the name of the person be- 
fore me,) “that I cannot have the pleasure of culti- 
vating your acquaintance, as I shall leave town in 
less than an hour, should I succeed in procuring a 
seat in the north mail.” 

“You go to Scotland, then?” said L 

“T do,” he replied, “without delay. Farewell; 
and I repeat my sense of obligation to you.” 

After these few words hurriedly spoken, he took 
his departure. The aspect of Mr Campbell was 
handsome, and there was an expression of benignity 
in his countenance which greatly pleased me. He 
seemed about fifty years of age. No sooner had he 
left me, than the thought occurred to me, that he 
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might be the brother or cousin of the celebrated 
Thomas Campbell, and that the authoress might be 
the niece, or, at all events, a distant relation, of the 
great poet I have just mentioned. 


But this vague fancy vanished before the light of 


sober reflection, and I did not long cherish the 


pleasure of such an ideal hope. However, thought 
I, whoever she may be related to, she is assuredly a 
being of no ordinary talent; and, moreover, one of infi- 
nite jest. See her I am resolved, if my father will but 
indulge me with a sum of money wherewith to visit 
North Britam. Having made this wise determina- 
tion, I now walked towards Russell Square, my head 
being furnished with a completely new set of ideas 
since the study of the “ Lost Manuscript.” My 


father was the most affectionate of parents, and with 


a smile he told me, that I must turn my travels in 
Scotland to the good account of mental improve- 
ment, and not merely eat and drink my way through 
the country, as some travellers do. These persons 


‘seem oblivious as to every thing save the dinners 
‘they get at this or the other hotel. . 


_ In the summer of 1824 I visited Edinburgh for 


“the first time. At that period my father had only 


one very intimate friend residing in that city. Mr 


Field, the person 1 now allude to, had married a 
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Scotch heiress, and, in consequence of his union, he 
lived occasionally in Edinburgh, and at other times 
at a country residence in Roxburghshire. On my 
arrival in the northern metropolis, Mr and Mrs Field 
received me with the greatest kindness, and would 
not permit me to remain at the hotel which I had 
chosen as my temporary abode, but insisted that I 
should take up my quarters with them. The first 


day I dined at Mr Field’s he told me how much he 


regretted that almost all his acquaintances were out 
of town at that season. “But, my dear,” said Mrs 
Field, “ you forget that the Campbells are at no 
great distance, and they, you know, are a host in 
themselves. The friends whom I now speak of,” 
continued Mrs Field, addressing me, “reside at a 
villa, ‘ within a mile of Edinburgh town,’ as the song 
hath it. Every member of that interesting family 
differs from another, yet the towt-ensemble presents a 
combination of worth and talent, rarely met with 
within the limits of so small a community. Mr 
Campbell of Heatherlodge has two very pretty 
daughters, and I trust that this will induce you, sir, 
to repress your curiosity regarding Holyrood Palace, 


the Castle, &c. for one day, and-accompany me on 


a visit to them.” 


But, my dear,” said her husband, “in your ac- 
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count of the Campbells you have quite overlooked 
Miss Robina.” 

“ She,” replied Mrs Field, “ belongs rather to the 
worthy than the clever part of that family. Miss 
Robina Campbell is commonly known by the name of 
Aunt Beenie, not only by the inmates of Heather- 
lodge, but also amongst a numerous circle of their ac- 
quaintances. She is rather a character in herown way. 
No subject whatever, whether referring to science, 
literature, nature, or art, but she endeavours to com- 
prehend its import ; and although the matter in ques- 
tion should puzzle a large company of clever people, 
Miss Robina never fails to leap towards a satisfactory 
conclusion. No Mrs Malaprop was ever more re- 
markable than is Aunt Beenie for the amusing pe- 
culiarity of misnaming words, either relating to per- 
sons or things. This lady is somewhat turned of 
sixty, and the native defect mentioned is increased 
by deafness, so I put you upon your guard, my 
young friend, lest your risible organs should be ex- 
cited unawares. The old lady is the most benevo- 
lent and excellent of human beings, yet, in one 
point, a little worldly wisdom belongs to her charac- 
ter. She is very desirous that her pretty nieces 
should get great matches. The youngest of these 
girls is a merry little elf, and said to me not long 
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ago, ‘ Aunt is always prowling about for prey, and 
endeavouring to fix her talons somewhere for the 
sake of Eliza and me.’” 

« Well,” said I, when my friend had concluded, 
“you have piqued my curiosity so exceedingly, that 
I long for the arrival of to-morrow, in order to meet 
with Aunt Beenie, and the two pretty nieces.” 

To-morrow came, and accompanied by my worthy 
friends, I set out for the suburban residence of Mr 
Campbell. The house seemed to be old, and had 
more of a venerable than of a handsome appearance. 
Yet the garden, with its hedges and bowers, and 
also the fine wood that surrounded this mansion, 
rendered it a romantic and secluded spot. We 
entered an ancient wainscotted dining-room, at one 
of the windows of which sat Miss Robina Campbell. 

- The old lady immediately advanced towards us, and 
welcomed us with genuine Scottish hospitality. 

“Ts Mr Campbell at home?” said Mrs Field to 
Miss Robina. 

“He is not,” she replied. “He no sooner came 
from London, than he set off to the Highlands, 
where he intends to remain for three weeks.” 

“ Indeed,” said Mr Field, “he is a perpetual wan- 
derer at present. But, Miss Campbell,” he conti- 
nued, “take up your knitting again, and tell me all 


wt 
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, sk * yout: sient Accordingly, he took a seat at a win- 
dow, beside the old lady, and gave a private signal 
to his wife to remove to alittle distance. Mrs Field 
and I could not fail to overhear the following dia- 
sii betiveen: Aunt Beenie and my friend :— 
“2 “Are th the e young ladies at home to-day, Miss 
Campbell? I I wish to introduce them to Mr Butler, 
i who has just « come from London.” 
« Mr Sutler you call the young man?” she inquired. 
« You have it all correctly, save one letter, Miss 
agemaale he replied. 


a And what i is s his father, Mr Field?” asked the 
lady. ; 


_ ® He has an excellent situation in the Treasury 
Office,” answered my friend. 

Ts he an only son ?” she then inquired. 

“ Oh, no, he is _ of a very large family.” 

“ And I ‘suppose “his father’s income dies with 
himself?” ‘said Miss ‘Campbell, in a tone of disap- 
pointment. zj 

“ Very true, my good friend,” replied her com- 
panion, “ so put your nieces on their guard, and 
don’t let them fall too deeply in love with him.” 

_ © They'll maybe no take my advice,” answered 
she, “ for Mr Sutler is a very well — lad, an 
uncommonly gentleman-like young man.” 
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- There was then a short pause of about aminute, and 
almost immediately the conversation was resumed. 

‘| think, Miss Campbell,” said Mr Field, “ that 
you have begun rather early to knit stockings for 
the winter.” 

“ As good soon as syne, as we say in this country, 
Mr Field. But only look,” continued the old lady, 
* how soft this lamb’s wool is, and I do not knit 
my stitches very close together, so that the stockings 
are quite laxative. Mr Field, if you would like to 
have a pair of these laxative stockings, I shall be 
most happy to provide you with such.” 

My friend could with difficulty repress a burst of 
laughter, whereas Mrs Field advanced kindly towards 
her venerable acquaintance, and whispered in her 
ear the word “ elastic.” 

“You know, Mrs Field,” said the old lady, “ that 
I canna mind the right word for mony a thing.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of the wife and daughters of Mr Campbell. 
The elder Miss Campbell, by name Eliza, seemed 
a young person about twenty. She was regu- 
larly pretty. Her eyes and hair were very dark, 
and her features nearly faultless. The expression 
of the countenance was at the same time intellectual 


and pleasing. Now I behold the youthful authoress, 
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thought I. A certain reserve of temper, and the 
bashfulness incident to my years, prevented me ever: 
mentioning to the Fields what influence the name 
of Campbell had had in inducing my present visit 
to Scotland. : 

The younger daughter was then a girl of seven- 
teen. Her face was not so regularly handsome as 
that of her elder sister, yet I never looked upon the 
eyes and forehead of either male or female that in 
the perfection of beauty could rival those of Anna — 
Campbell. The former were of a lovely hazel 
colour, most lustrous, and, moreover, very arch and 
playful in expression. Her forehead was of dazzling 
whiteness, and so finely formed, that, notwithstand- 
ing her juvenile years, one could not but admire the 
intellectual dignity seated on her brow. The shape 
and stature of Eliza Campbell were tall and elegant, 
while the height of Anna was rather below the 
middle size, but, nevertheless, her form was light 
and graceful. It seemed to me that I ought at first 
sight to be completely captivated with Eliza, and 
yet the bright eyes of the little Anna followed me 
wherever I went. 

After we had conversed a short while with the 
ladies I have now described, Miss Robina Campbell 
said, addressing her sister-in-law, “ Why don’t you 
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take Mr Butler into the. drawing-room, and show 
him Eliza’s pictures?” 

* Indeed, Aunt Beenie,” said Mrs Campbell, “ you 
spoil the girl by praising her pictures too highly. 
But, if Mr Butler is an admirer of the old masters, 
I shall be glad that he accompany us to the adjoin- 
ing apartment, where there are a few fine portraits 
by Vandyke.” | 

I at once professed myself an amateur in the fine 
arts, and, accordingly, we proceeded to the drawing- 
room. I certainly admired, as I ought to have done, 
the portraits of Vandyke, but my attention was more 
powerfully attracted by a large collection of pictures, 
every one of which was executed by Miss Eliza 
Campbell. From the painting of a butterfly, resting 
upon a rose leaf, to that of a sacred historical pro- 
duction, nothing seemed to have been attempted 
that appeared a failure. I felt amazed at the ini- 
mitable skill which I saw here exhibited, consider- 
ing the youth of the fair artist. I could not resist 
complimenting her upon the excellence of her 
works. 

“ Mr Butler,” said she, “ I assure you that my 
sister Anna possesses a genius for drawing far supe- 
rior to mine; but, then, she is in character such 


a petite egarée, that she cannot be prevailed upon 
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ay to sgacere in any study, unless some violent im- 
a pulse predispose her mind towards engaging in it.” 
Ere I could reply to the young lady, Mr Field 
called 1 me to look at a dish of trouts upon canvass, 
as fresh, said he, as if they had been taken from 

« sweet Teviot's winding tide” a few minutes ago. 

« Were not the origina’s Teviot trouts, Miss Eliza?” 
, eid that gentleman. 

« "They were, sir,” answered. the fair artist. 

1 turned towards the younger Miss Campbell, 
the bright-eyed little damsel, and expressed “my 
admiration of the picture now described. 

«tt would like them better fried,” said the merry 
maiden. 

« Ma’am!” said I, astonished by her strange re- 
mark. 27. 

«« I would like them better fried,” she repeated. 
This her mother overhearing, called her a little 


aside, and reproved her. 


« Anna,” said she, “ Mr Butler must think you 
a perfect fool.” 
« Perfect in eyes and forehead, mamma,” said 
the lively girl, and ran off hurriedly. 
« Mrs Campbell,” said I, addressing that lady; 
« T have heard often that the ladies in Edinburgh 
were highly accomplished, yet what I now observe 
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of your daughter’s achievements in painting surpass 
my utmost expectations. And, perhaps,” added I, 
with an inquisitive look, “ the pencil is not the 
only instrument wherewith the young ladies of your 
family entertain themselves and their friends. It 
may be that they use the pen also, and that skilfully.” 

“ If they do, Mr Butler,” she replied, « such 
matters ought to be unknown, save to near relatives. 
They. are too young to be recognised by the world 
as authoresses.” Thus checked in my inquiries, I 
forbore any further investigation into the literary 
merits of her daughters. | 

Before leaving the drawing-room, Miss Robina 
Campbell requested that I would observe a fine 
fruit-piece by Rubens, at the same time desiring 
her niece Eliza to express her opinion of it. 

“ Mr Sutler,” said the old lady, “ Eliza not only 
paints well herself, but she is also an admirable ac- 
coucheur in painting.” 

“ Oh, my dear aunt,” said Eliza, “ when will you 
learn to call men and things by their proper names? 
Connoisseur is the word you would express.” At 
this singular misnomer of poor Aunt Beenie, no one 
present could resist smiling, if not laughing outright, 
which was as ingeniously concealed as possible. 


On returning home from Heatherlodge, Mr Field 
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inquired how I liked its inmates, especially the 
young ladies. “ Exceedingly,” said I, “ and I am de- 
lighted with the aunt. Hermalaprops are first-rate ; 
she would make no mean appearance on the stage.” 

« You are right,” said Mr Field; « but let us 
speak of the nieces. Eliza, the painter, is a charm- 
ing young woman, and Anna is no less so, although 
at times wild as a roe, and most exuberant in spi- 
rits; no great fault, however, in a girl of seventeen.” 

I longed again to visit the Campbells, and I was 
soon favoured with an invitation to dinner at 
Heatherlodge on a certain day at no distant date. 
The wished-for period arrived, and, for the first time, 
I saw Captain James Campbell, the brother of the 
young ladies, who had lately arrived from India. 
The resemblance. which this gentleman bore to Mr 
Campbell, whom I had met with in London, was 
very striking. This circumstance impressed my 
mind more and more with an idea which I for some 
time had entertained, that the Lost Manuscript had 
emanated from Heatherlodge. / 

It must, said I to myself, be the ‘production 
of Eliza Campbell; for, as to her younger sister, I 
cannot suppose a being of such vivacity capable of 
the application of thought required in the writing 
of “Gloucester Vale.” However, all these ideas 
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were mere conjectures, and I felt that a little longer 
time was necessary, in order to be clearly informed 
in this matter, (not of moonshine to me at least.) 
The dinner party at Heatherlodge consisted of a few 
Indian friends of Captain Campbell, _ 

Upon the occasion now alluded to, I was seated 
at the dinner table alongside of Eliza Campbell, and 
her younger sister was placed opposite to me. Let 
every youth who seeks to preserve his heart from all 
Cupid’s random shots beware of placing himself in 
front of a fascinating fair one. A man may be well 
guarded from the influence of a direct attack on the 
part of a lady who sits by him, for he cannot, with- 
out being very conspicuous, turn round to gaze upon 
her face, whereas he may look directly across the 
table, without busy eyes fixing themselves upon 
him. The lady who is in this case the vis-a-vis can, 
if she choose, throw many a bewitching glance, 
while her aim is concealed from most persons pre- 
sent. Miss Anna Campbell was surrounded on all 
sides by rich East Indians, who paid every attention 
to her that Oriental politeness could dictate; and, 
assuredly, gentlemen from India may boast of su- 
perior breeding to the generality of Europeans. 
I felt secretly flattered to observe that my pretty 


vis-a-vis continually looked towards me, as if inquir- 
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ae 


4 ing, with the eyes at least, what were my opinions 


a annum ! 


s “upon e every subject under discussion. Compared 


with the Nabobs, her immediate companions, I was 
indeed d nobody. Alas, how a penniless, and withal 
a ‘meniteae bachelor, shrinks from a sense of his utter 
nothingness, | when placed alongside of one whose 
realized fortune consists of five thousand pounds per 
! ‘After dinner, as soon as the wines had 


| aia on the table, an elderly gentleman, who 


had just returned from the East to Scotland, made 
the following remark to Captain Campbell: “I see 
no longer sugar, whisky, and rum, put before the 
guests, as was the case five and twenty years ago. 
Is there no such thing as a tumbler of toddy drank 
now-a-days by the good folks of Auld Reekie?” Ere 
our landlord had time to reply, his worthy aunt 
straightway sein to execrate the use of ardent spi- 
rits. | 

« Ts assure > you, , Colon Fraser,” said the old lady, 


ay you know not the amount of misery which, in this 


country, results from the indulgence in spiritual 
liquors, so much so, that temporal societies are or- 
ganized in almost every parish, and we are doing 
what lies in our power to put a stop to the use of 
spiritual liquors, except when they are ordered by a 
physician.” 
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No man, save Colonel Fraser himself, who was 
the mirror of good breeding, could have replied 
without a smile to this speech; however, he said 
quite gravely, “ I am well aware, Miss Campbell, of 
the evils produced by habits of intoxication, and I 
rejoice to hear of the establishment of the societies 
you mention.” 

In the course of the evening, after the gentlemen 
had joined the ladies in the drawing-room, the 
younger Miss Campbell was requested by her mo- 
ther to favour the company with a little music. Miss 
Anna accordingly complied with the wishes of all 
present, and executed a very difficult piece of music 
on the piano-forte with inimitable skill. I had been 
already informed by the Fields of her musical pow- 
ers, but the reality far surpassed my highest expec- 
tations, The elder Miss Campbell inquired if I were 
an admirer of music, and begged to know my opinion 
of her sister’s performance. I could not but express 
my exceeding admiration of Miss Anna’s musical 
talents. 

«‘ She has- a passion for music,” replied Eliza, 
‘and she therefore excels in it. Her intellect is 
of the highest order, and there is no branch of 
knowledge, considered either in the light of learn- 


ing or accomplishments, in which she might not be- 
R 
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4 “come a proficient provided that her taste and incli- 
nation induced the zealous prosecution of it.” 

For a Jong time, and with great delight, did I lis- 
ten to this amiable sister, while expatiating on the 
merits of f Anna «© But,” said Eliza, “she is ever 
extending speeches, and doing such we 


-unders rons 
‘g | When at at met the time sped fast and hap- 
pily away, and Mr and Mrs Field often reminded 
me of as lateness of the hour, ere I could be pre- 
vailed uy _ upon to depart. 

In returning home, Mr Field said to me, “ Every 
day that I continue to be the longer acquainted 
with the Campbells, the more I love them. At 

- Heatherlodge deiekch is no artificial system of life 
maintained, no attempt at style or show beyond the 
means of atamacatiea: Mr Campbell is not rich ; his 
domestic establishment consists merely of two female 
apitpande and one man, the latter being necessary to 
drive the phaeton, and act as groom for two horses. 
Nevertheless, there seems to be such judicious ar- 
rangement on the part of Mrs Campbell, that they 
appear to enjoy the blessings of comfort in a greater 


degree, than many who have six domestics connected 
with their establishment.” 
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I could not, without seeming rather intrusive, re- 
turn to Heatherlodge, until at least a day had inter- 
vened after dining there. I intended, however, that 
my delay should not be prolonged beyond that pe- 
riod, and, on the morning that I purposed a visit to 
the Campbells, I rose with some impatience. Mr 
Field’s residence was in Prince’s Street, and my 
sleeping apartment was in front of the house. As I 
looked towards the street, on the day I now allude 
to, it appeared completely desolate, and neither foot 
passenger nor wheeled carriage was to be seen. I 
was amazed to think whither the busy crowds had 
suddenly flown, and what could occasion this appa- 
rent desolation amid the haunts of men. I hastily 
finished my toilet, and descended to the breakfast 
parlour, where I found Mrs Field. “What,” said 
I, “has taken place in town to-day, so as to occasion 
such an emptying of the streets, and a cessation of 
the usual noise and bustle ?” 

« Nothing, my dear young friend,” replied aes 
“save the weekly return of the Sabbath day. It 
were indeed cruel if the brute creation had no pe- 
riodical return of rest, and to the working classes of 
mankind, what an unspeakable blessing is the Di- 
vine appointment of one day in seven, to be appro- 
priated to the consideration of their eternal inter- 
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sia wee 
ey.) - ests! As for the rich man, at all times he may re- 
i to his library, and study things sacred as well as 
at it is not so with the poor man, The 


seit n ordinary days, is wearied with incessant 
aii somes bs 
toil, and not unfrequently, when he arrives at home 


after SS body and mind require repose.” 

- Teould not but accord with the sentiments then 

expressed by by 1 my! friend, and, while I speak with hu- 

§ mility, I trust that I departed from Edinburgh a bet- 
ter man than’ when I first entered it. No city pre- 


sents an aspect ‘of veneration for religion equal to 


i 


what is is witness ss ed in the northern capital on Sun-— 
days <i jeg 
_ Mr Field was obliged. to leave town for a short 
while on account of pressing matters of business, and 
Mrs Field being slightly indisposed, when I next re- 
turned to pa ge Iwas constrained to be my 
dig ne thither, As soon as I entered the gate 
| of 2 a residence that already appeared to me the abode 
- of beloved. friends, I felt tempted to indulge my- 
self with a walk in the garden and shrubbery that 
surrounded the house. At one end of the garden, 
while my path was bordered on each side by a thick 
avenue of trees, and my quiet musing was uninter- 
rupted by the approach of human footsteps, there 


Suddenly fell upon my attentive ear sounds of the 
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sweetest melody. I might call the vocal notes which 
I now heard by the impassioned term, the “music 
of the spheres,” for I felt charmed beyond all powers 
of speech or thought. When my first ecstacy had 
become a little moderated, I desired earnestly to 
find whence and from whom these sounds emanated. 
I searched one bower in the garden after another, 
and no fair songstress of the grove was there. Still 
the music ceased not, and I followed in the direc- 
tion of the sound, until I reached, to my great 


amazement, the door of the stable. Here I stood 


for some time in perfect stillness, and listened with 
delight to the words of Moore, sung to the plaintive 
and expressive air called the “Rose Tree.” The 
xoice which I now listened to was one full, rich, and 
melodious in its tones, and the beautiful words, “Td 
mourn the hopes that leave me,” made an impres- 
sion such as they had never made before. At the 
conclusion of the song, I heard a female voice repeat 
the word “ Rosalind” several times. I then knew 
to whom I was indebted for the “ enchanting ravish- 
ment” that had steeped my senses in forgetfulness 
of every thing but the consciousness of present en- 
joyment. 

I knew that the black pony, called Rosalind, was 
the property of Anna Campbell, and, as soon as she 
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ceased singing, 1 ae the door of the stable 


gently, and sigh np mene: to thank the or damsel 


lly, ‘ < What’ ‘brought you here?” With that 
Cian I ie “+ 
she seized a horse-whip, and gave me one or two 


smart lashes with Lit, which caused me to make a 


pitat 


e retreat, so much so, indeed, that, in my 
‘confusion aml desire to escape, I stumbled over a 
stone, and cut one of my limbs severely. At seeing 
ste cemaees from the wound, my fair tormentor 
looked terrified a1 and distressed. Tears filled those 
besntifal « eyes, that: were wont to express only mirth- 
ful emotions. Inow beheld a look of anxious feeling 
and sympathy impressed upon a countenance habit- 
ually ctalinait with smiles. 

« Oh, Mr Butler,” said the young lady, “ come 
into: the House, and lie down on the sofa. There is 
an “old: nurse “here at present, who will dress the 
sans for you, and I shall send for a hackney coach, 
as you cannot walk to Prince’s Street... -But-do not, 
I pray, tell mamma that I horse-whipped you. I 
am glad that there is nobody at home to-day, and, 
when you return to Heatherlodge, I trust,” said she 
with a smile, “ that you will be able to travel with- 
out the aid of a coach, or even of a stick.” . 
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I thanked Miss Anna for the kind solicitude she 
had expressed regarding my slight hurt. How could 
I fail to love a being whose very eccentricity pos- 
sessed for me a charm far beyond the dull common- 
placeness of ordinary life ? 

The pain of my wound was such that I could not 
conceal the horse-whipping anecdote from Mrs Field. 
She promised, however, that Mrs Campbell should 
know nothing of the circumstance. “ With regard 
to the black pony Rosalind,” said Mrs Field, “I am 
not surprised that you should have found her re- 
ceiving the caresses of her doting mistress. This 
pony was the gift of a cousin of Mr Campbell’s fa- 
mily, a young gentleman of good prospects.” 

In the midst of this speech I became painfully 
agitated, but, to my great relief, Mrs Field continued 
as follows: “ Mr Henry Scott Maxwell, advocate, 

is the only child of Mr Scott Maxwell of Annan 
Hall, in Dumfries-shire, and has been for some time 
the declared lover of Eliza Campbell. His father 
has an income of five thousand a year, and Henry 
is well enough, that is to say, as to himself, and con- 
sidering his expectations. I rather think Eliza is 
attached to her cousin, probably because she has 
known him from their mutual childhood. A learned 
lady of this city remarks, that attachments are readily 
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produced from juxtaposition, and upon that principle, 
therefore, one may account for Miss Campbell's pen- 
chant towards Henry. As for Anna Campbell, Mr 
Field often inquires when one of her numerous lovers 
is to take the precedence of Rosalind in her affec- 
tions.” | 

I sighed deeply upon hearing this, as it oceurred 
to me how sadly different were my prospects in life 
from those of Henry Scott Maxwell, Esquire, younger 
of Annan Hall. . 
- The day after I met with the slight accident at 
Heatherlodge, Miss Robina Campbell and her niece 
Anna called at Mr Field’s. The young lady, on en- 
tering the apartment where I was, put into my hand 
a beautiful flower, saying at the same time, “ What 
a pretty rhododendron I have brought for you!” 
She blushed exceedingly in pronouncing these few 
words, and an arch smile dimpled her features. 
What, thought I, does my lovely friend understand 
Greek, and does she design thus ingeniously to re- 
mind me of the pleasure which was communicated to 
me by her singing of the “ Rose Tree,” (a translation 
of the term rhododendron. ) 

* What do you call that flower, Anna?” inquired 
Aunt Beenie; “ the Rod-Rod-Roderick Random ?” 
_ © Just so, dear aunt,” said the facetious girl ; and, 
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turning to me, she whispered, “ I suppose aunt will 
next call a periwinkle a ‘ Peregrine Pickle.’” 

During the strawberry season, in the month of 
July, Mrs Field arranged a pic-nic party, in order 
to visit Roslin. The party consisted of our friends of 
Heatherlodge, Mr Henry Scott Maxwell, Mrs Field, 
and me. Miss Anna Campbell went a-cheval to 
Roslin, accompanied by her cousin, Mr Scott Max- 
well. Her sister, her mother, Aunt Beenie, Mrs 
Field, and I, filled the inside of the coach, and in 
front, alongside of the driver, sat Captain James 
Campbell. The day was fine, and we journeyed 
on in merry mood. 

«Oh! Mr Butler,” said Aunt Beenie, (for she had 
brought the initial letter of my surname a step nearer 
the beginning of the alphabet at last,) “I wish you 
had been with us last night at the theatre, for you 
would have been delighted with Ducrow’s acting of 
the statues, particularly that of the dying alligator.” 

“ Gladiator—gladiator—dear Aunt Beenie,” said 
Mrs Campbell. 

I inquired of Mrs Campbell if her accomplished 
daughters had been taught to read the classic authors. 
She informed me that their father had instructed 
them in the knowledge of Greek and Latin; “ and 
my daughter Anna,” said she, “is quite an enthu-~ 
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-siast in the study of the former. Notwithstanding 
her extreme volatility of character, she is observed 
at times to spend whole hours while reading Homer 
in the original.” ' 

This information affected me with thoughts of a 
nature both pleasing and agitating, and I was unable 


to rouse myself from a silent reverie until we had 


¥ attained. the ‘end of our journey. The scenery of 
Roslin in beauty far surpassed my expectations, and 
I felt all the power of these lines of the Scottish 


. y « Roslin’s banks and braes are bonny, 
_ Craigs and water, wood and glen.” 

We wandered amongst the woods until we reached 
the charming spot called Hawthornden. We seated 
ourselves near to the old mansion belonging to Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, amid the sylvan shades that 
skirted the brink < of ‘the river Esk. In this lovely spot 
Mrs Campbell produced her store of provisions, and we 
dined most luxuriously. The wine was as excellent 
as was the food composing the entertainment; and 
whilst there was abundance of mirth and glee all 
around, even song was not wanting to perfect our 
enjoyment. Miss Anna Campbell sang that beau- 
tiful old Scottish song, “ Roslin Bp: with her 
wonted taste and feeling. 


— 
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When she had ceased singing, her cousin, Mr 
Henry Scott Maxwell, said, “ Well, Anna, we ought 
to be very grateful for the present gratification Sfford- 
ed by your vocal powers. But many a girl can sing 
who cannot, like you, write a clever book. I wish 
we had your novel ‘Gloucester Vale’ here sage us, 
to be read aloud pro bono publico.” 

Mrs Campbell reproved the young gentleman for 
disclosing, thus openly, what he, in virtue of his near 
relationship, had been permitted to become ac- 
quainted with. 

“ Oh! do not be angry, aunt,” said Henry. “I forgot 
your prohibition, and that of the young authoress. 
You know it is perhaps not the first time that one 
has been cozened by a cousin.” 

I felt electrified on receiving this information, and 
1 rushed straightway into the surrounding woods, 
and wandered, not knowing whither I went. I 
must leave Edinburgh instantly, thought I. Yes, 
by to-morrow’s mail. I have found the attractions 
of Anna Campbell already too fascinating, while 
totally unconscious that she was the writer of the 
Lost Manuscript. Being now aware of the extent 
of her talents, as well as alive to the captivating in- 
fluence of her grace and beauty, all my safety must 
in future depend upon my immediate departure from 
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‘Scotland. I have hitherto acted the part of a man 
of ho pur,’ and 1 well knowing that love cannot be 
accepted ‘when arrayed i in the stern garb of poverty, 
[ have as yet made no. declaration of my attachment. 

In the midst ¢ of ‘my ‘solitary musing I heard behind 
rt tp fas t approaching, and, looking round, 
I beheld ¢ the young person whose image and cha- 


gooey t ‘a sig so engrossed my thoughts. 
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“« What are you about there,” said she, “ soliloquiz- 
ing, or poetizing, or sketchifizing ' ad 

nt peaiege me : being for a few minutes so unsocial,” 
said A as to leave the rest of the party. I quit 


Edinburgh to-morrow, Miss Anna.” 


« You shall not,” replied she, endeavouring to look 
angry, “you shall not go without seeing papa, who 
is to be home in a few days.” 

“No consideration can detain me,” said I. 

After peel she remained silent, and an expression 
of sadness clouded her lovely countenance. 

On our return to town, Mrs Field and I were re- 
quested to accompany our friends- to Heatherlodge, 
that we might spend the remainder of the evening 
there. 

Ere the carriage drove up to the door of the vene- 
rable mansion, I observed a tall figure standing in 
the avenue, and looking in the direction of our ve~ 


"if. 
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hicle. I could distinguish nothing more in regard 
to this figure, as it was somewhat dark, than that it 
belonged to one of the male sex; but no sooner did 
the young ladies obtain a glimpse of this person, 
than they shouted “ Papa! papa!” and the unex- 
pected return of Mr Campbell was hailed with joy 
by his delighted family. 

“ Well, Anna,” said her father, “ how is Rosalind ?” 

“ Not the better of James, I fear,” replied she, 
“to whom I have lent Rosalind this evening during 
our journey homewards.” 

At last the whole party entered the house, and I 
was then introduced to Mr Campbell. He looked 
me intently in the face, while shaking hands, and 
after a few minutes thought he exclaimed, turning 
towards his wife, “This is the young gentleman 
who found, and who restored to me the Lost Manu- 
script.” 

“Oh!” and said one of the young ladies. — 

« Well!” said the other, with that drawn out tone 
of wonderment which is so often heard, but cannot 
be well explained in words. To my ear, they 
seemed to say,—we know the cause now that has 
induced him so often to visit us, and also to ask 
mamma if her daughters were not authoresses. He 


must have been curious-all along to know if we 
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were the Campbells to whom the Lost Manuscript 
belonged. 

“Mr Batler,” said Mr Campbell, “I am exceed- 
ingly happy | to have the pleasure of forming an ac- 
quaintance with ‘you. To your attention and care 
I owe the { ss preservation of a work written by my 
ughter. She put her juvenile produc- 
_ tion into my hands, as I was about to sail for Lon- 


s 
ven ae Sang 


don, saying, ‘ That she hoped it might divert my 
thoughts a little from the miseries of sea sickness.’ 
I took the Manuscript to a bookbinder, to get it 
adorned with 2 a new dress, before my return to Scot- 
land, and very stupidly I dropped it from my hand, 
as I was conveying it afterwards to my lodgings. A 
deplorable absence of mind is one of the failings 
with which I am chargeable. I did not discover 
my loss until about to depart for Scotland, and my 
then meeting with you at the Newspaper Office was 
indeed most opportune.” | 

Mr Campbell showed me the utmost attention, and 
invited me to dine with the family on the following 
day. At this invitation I remained silent, for I had 
not courage to bid farewell to my dear friends of 
Heatherlodge at that moment, although I wavered 
not in my determination of leaving er 
out delay. 
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Mrs Field was beyond measure astonished at the 
suddenness of my departure, but she found all her 
efforts to induce my further stay unavailing. She 
and her two dear children accompanied me to the 
mail-coach office, and, as I bid adieu to my excel- 
lent friend, I was not exactly of Dr Johnson’s opi- 
nion, that the road to London must be considered 
the finest view around Edinburgh. 

On arriving in the metropolis, 1 found my father 
in great distress, on account of the death of his only 
brother. My uncle had a family, who inherited the 
chief part of his wealth; nevertheless, as I had been 
named after him, he had kindly bequeathed me 
a legacy of three thousand pounds, and I felt no 
doubt most grateful at being thus remembered by 
the old gentleman. The sum of money which I now 
became possessed of was not sufficient to enable me 
to remain idle in England; therefore my plan of 
settling in America was still unchanged. 

About two months after I left Edinburgh I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr Field, dated from his resi- 
dence in Roxburghshire. A passage in my friend’s 
epistle occasioned me extreme sorrow, and I felt 
myself placed in a situation of difficulty and embar- 
rassment. As far as I can recollect, it ran thus:— 
« For the last fortnight we have had as visitors our 
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dear young fiddende the Miss Campbells. Eliza has 
lately recovered from: a most malignant fever, during 
which her sister watched « over her like a ministering 
angel. Poor Anna at that time neither seemed to 
eat nor sleep, and it was to no purpose that she 
1 to leave her sister’s apartment. She 
is a being of of | "intense feeling, and endowed with 


was entreated 


the most lively affections. She escaped the in- 
fection of the fever; but no sooner was her sister re- 
stored to her wonted health, than the younger Miss 
poet became > apparently quite listless and un- 
happy. 
sd : Her countenance, that was wont to be radiant 
with smiles, wears now a character of habitual sad- 
ness. Anna’s temper was formerly serene and un- 
ruffled, whereas at present she is pettish and impa- 
tient to those around her. Often the poor girl sheds 
tears on account of her _waywarduness, and seems 
grieved that she should annoy her friends with her 
petulance. A constant slight fever, accompanied by 
want of appetite and sleeplessness, is wasting her 
frame. The medical gentleman whose opinion is 
consulted as to Anna’s indisposition says, that some 
mental emotion of a painful character, operating 
upon a highly nervous temperament, produces the 
fever which she suffers from. This state of health 
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is dangerous, and the Campbells are very anxious 
about their daughter. The only subject that seems 
to rouse poor Anna from her languid state is the 
mention of your name. This at once convinces me 
that a secret attachment for you occasions the mis- 
ery of our dear young friend. Mrs Field and I 
suspect that the regard is mutual, although the want 
of fortune induces you to remain an undeclared 
lover. It is true, your finances are limited, yet I, 
who have a daughter, would, in a similar case, never 
hesitate as to what alternative to choose, whether to 
part with her by the untimely hand of death, or to 
be deprived of her society, in consequence of that 
daughter becoming the bride of a high-principled, 
although poor man. Many ladies go from Edin- 
burgh with their husbands to America, and perhaps 
Mr Campbell may consent that his daughter should. 
be one of their number. 

« All that I have just written regarding my sus- 
picions in this matter is entirely apart from the 
knowledge of the family at Heatherlodge. None of 
them ever spoke to us upon the subject of a sup- 
posed love affair being the cause of the young lady’s 
indisposition. It was considered advisable that both 
the Miss Campbells should visit us in Roxburgh- 
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shire, on account of the hoped-for benefit of change 
of air; but this expedient has also failed in respect 
to Anna.” _ r | 

I made known t to my father and mother the whole 
history of my intimacy with the family at Heather- 
lodge, and also o of the state of my affections. Their 
consent ‘to my tation with the fair Anna was readily 
| obtained; but I trembled lest I should not meet 
with acceptance from the parents of her I loved. 

In the beginning of October 1824, I once more 
set out on a journey to Edinburgh, and, before 
leaving it again, I earnestly hoped to obtain the 
hand of the charming authoress of the Lost Manu- 
script. 

I was not disappointed. My wooing sped happi- 
ly, and Anna recovered her health and spirits. On 
the same day that Eliza Campbell was united in 
marriage to Henry Scott Maxwell, Esquire, of An- 
nan Hall, did her younger sister become the bride of 
Eustace Butler, Esquire, of Annadale, in the state 
of New York,—a property of course at that time un- 
purchased, 

From the day of my nuptials till the present hour 
I have had much reason for self-gratulation, that 
when a briefless barrister, on a certain evening, I 
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set out on a walk from Lincoln’s Inn to Russell 
Square. 

After our wedding, Aunt Beenie remarked, that, 
as for Mr Butler himself, “ the lad was well enough, 
but Anna might have allied herself to more aromatic 
(aristocratic) connexions.” 

Mr Campbell, my wife’s father, paid us a visit 
lately, and, on his return to Europe, he prevailed 
upon Mrs Butler to accompany him, along with our 
three children, in order to spend some time with Mrs 
Campbell. I purpose ere long to undertake a 
voyage to my native country, to conduct my wife 
home to America, and I shall be delighted to have 
as my fellow-travellers Mr Elliot and Mr Douglas, 
who, I understand, intend to return to Scotland as 
soon as the scourge of cholera will allow them to 


quit their dwelling in the wilderness. 


The evening after Mr Butler had concluded his 
narrative was rather an eventful one for me, as I 
was called upon to produce an original tale, where- 
with to entertain my fellow exiles. I told them that 
they looked to me in vain for a story, for, like the 
needy knife-grinder, “I had none to tell,” but that, 


NIGHT NINTH. 


SCRAPS FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF 
ARTHUR SINCLAIR. 


TO THE EAGLE. 


Away like a spirit to glory, away 
On thy path through the limitless skies— 

Thou shalt winnow thy wings at the fountain of day, 
Where nor tempests nor shadows can rise. 


The curse which descended on earth and its tribes 
Hath fallen but lightly on thee ; 

For the scope of thy vision no bound circumscribes, 
And thy flight is as far and as free 
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As when first at Creation’s magnificent birth 
Thou bent’st on the sun thy bright eye— 

All plumed like a seraph, O scorner of earth, 
To a hep ag on high. 


O’er the partichued landscapes of nature proud man 
Can extend but a limited glance ;— 


From thy throne in the beautiful blue thou canst 


5 scan. 


. Ocean, mountain, and forest at once. 


The thunder which peals o’er the quivering globe 
Convulses all nature but thee; 
And the storm-bearing cloud which extends its dark 
robe, 


Like a pall o’er the land and the sea, 


Throws no shadow of gloom on thy radiant flight— 
For away to the zenith thou’rt gone— 

O! king of the plum’d, in the glory of light, 
To reign and to revel alone. 


From thy measureless heights, in the regions of day, 
On the earth thy keen glance thou dost bend— 

Then down with the thunderbolt’s speed to thy prey, 
And the rush of the whirlwind descend. 
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The liberty man seeks in vain, but adores, 
Sits throned on thy beautiful brow ; 

For thy wing through the heavens as fetterless soars 
As my fancy which follows thee now. 


The omen of victory, triumph, and power, 
The symbol of freedom and fame; 

For the glory of man in his mightiest hour 
Hath asked from the eagle a name! 


Magnificent bird! what can knowledge or speech, 
Like thy pastime, of happiness bring! 
If Solomon’s privilege were placed in my reach, 


I should ask but thy vision and wing. 


_ TO THE SPEEDWELL. 


Sweet wilding tufts that ’mid the waste, 
Your azure buds expand ; 

Tho’ by no sheltering walls embraced, 
Nor trained by beauty’s hand. 


The primal flowers that grace your stems 
Bright as the dahlia’s shine, 

(Found thus like unexpected gems, ) 
To lonely hearts like mine. 
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"Tis a quaint thought, and yet, perchance, 


Sweet blossoms ; ye are sprung 


From flowers ¢ that over Eden once 
; : af ts, 
‘Their | seiisiag pean flung. 


Cea 


- EPIGRAM. 


What! spurn eternal truth, because involved 
In mystery dark, by reason unresolved ? 
Then to the barren deep the seed let fly; 
Will’t spring on earth—when mortals know not why? 
There’s not a bud, beneath the sun unrolled, 
But hides a mystery in every fold; 
There’s not a flower, but, as its leaves expand, 
Reveals a truth thou canst not understand. 
’Tis heaven’s grand scheme, shall mortals ask no 
more, 
In part we comprehend, in part adore. 
The half to reason—half to faith is given ; 
. That ours to know on earth—and this in heaven ! 


y! 
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SONG. 


Farewell, farewell—we may not meet 
As we have met before ; 

The spell is broke—the dear deceit 
Beguiles my hopes no more. 

Yet, true as needle which, disturbed, 
The shock can soon repair; 

My heart still turns, when left uncurbed— 
Ah! need I tell thee where? ; 


"Twill joy impart, tho’ cold it fall, 
Thy glance amid the throng; 

As lyres, tho’ sculptured stone, recal 
The memory of song ;— 

For I must struggle from the past _ 
All yainly to be free; 

Condemned to cherish to the last, 
One long, long dream of thee ! 


A PORTRAIT. 


Look on that picture—see what grace, 


What loveliness o’erflows that face. - 
8 


The dew “upon | the flower that lies, 
Might c: catch a lustre from her eyes,— 


SRO 
(Ne'er tw winkled stars, in purest stream, 
<3 At ¢ lead. of night with brighter beam,) 


; yee A The violet a ¢ deeper blue ,— 


ce 
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ily o of the « og might steal 
Se Fis 


ate her cheek this caught the glow; 
“And of her bosom, that the snow. 
oO had that breast to heave the power, 
ee What odees would perfume those lips 
To lure the roving bee which sips 
Ever the sweetest flower! 
Her hair is of the raven’ Ss wing, 
The darkest that did ever fling 
Its plumage to the storm, 
one ‘figure—but can earth present 
Aught like the grace and lineament 
Of peerless woman’s form? 


LINES 


WRITTEN ON MARKING THE SILENCE WHICH PREVAILED IN 
COURT, WHEN SENTENCE OF DEATH WAS ABOUT TO BE 
PRONOUNCED ON A PRISONER. 


Such awful silence settles round 
His doom of death to hear,— 
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The quiver of a leaf would sound 
Aloud in every ear. 

My soul, if this brief scene gives birth 
To awe so fearful, yet sublime ; 

A solitary son of earth, 
And but a single crime ; 

Beyond imagination’s power 

To paint, how dread shall be the hour, 
When judgment is bestowed 

On all the hosts, in darkness chained, 

And all the tribes of earth arraigned 
Before the bar of God! 


DIALOGUE—MOTHER AND CHILD. 


Child.—When will the roses bud again ? 
Mother.— Among the dews of May. 
Child—When will the linnet chant its strain? 
Mother.— Upon the blooming spray. 
Child.—And when will flowers be on the ground? 
Mother.— When summer comes, my dear. 
Child—And when may strawberries be found? 
Mother.— When blossoms disappear. 
Child.—And when shall I see sister Jane? 
Mother— To-morrow, lovely Die. 
Child.— And when will father come again ? 
But there was no reply. 
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Misi'e 8 every y delight: i? enjoy when you sing; 
wah paegte in thy glance, 


ALL pen: odours at once. 


You have read, no date, my dear sister, of those 
eminences called Bluffs, which sometimes approach 
the brink of the Mississippi river. Our little prairie 
is situated behind one of these hills, or hillocks, as 
one may choose to term them, so that our log-house 
is sheltered from the damp exhalations of the great 
body of water that rolls by. About noon I observed, 
on a certain day, our friend Mr Patrick O'Donnell 
engaged i in close converse with Mr Walton, the young 
student. The former was importuning Mr Walton 
to be his proxy, as story-teller for the ensuing even- 

« At the beginning of the business,” said Mr 
O’Donnell, “ I thought that if I wished to tell a 
tale, I had nothing to do but to open my mouth, and 
that the words would flow out as readily as the 
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praties in Ireland fall into that of a hungry man ; 
but now I find that I cannot frame a sentence at all, . 
at all. Do then, my good fellow, lend me the loan 
of your wits, and invent something rare and original, 
if your memory does not furnish you with such out 
of its storehouse.” 

« T shall,” said Mr Walton, “ read in your behalf 
a sort of allegorical tale, a translation from the Ger- 

‘man language, which I am not aware has hitherto 
been rendered into English. I am well aware, Mr 
O'Donnell, that what I am about to read will not 
suit your taste so well as the ‘ Spectre Barber,’ but 
I have nothing more in readiness, therefore you must 
take what I can give you.” 

Not only Mr O’Donnell, but the unanimous voice 
of the party assembled, requested Mr Walton to 
read the following translation from a popular German 
author. 
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y SECOND TALE 0 OF THE YOUNG STUDENT. 


ee. The eaten of Asecoberp. 
saa sabi FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER. 

In the nity of Damascus, in the land of oii there 
lived a man named Baruck, who was renowned 
throughout the whole country on account of his 
riches, so that the people said he is justly called Ba- 
ruck, which, , being interpreted, signifieth Blessed. 
He possessed, the treasures of India and Arabia, and 
dwelt in a magnificent palace, whose floor was of 
polished marble, covered likewise with a costly car- 
pet, and of his riches there was no end. Besides all 
this, God had given to him an inestimable wife, and 
seven blooming children. But, behold! in his heart 
there dwelt neither peace nor joy, Therefore, he 
strove daily to increase the splendour of his house, 
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and to exchange those things that were already ex- 
ceeding fair for others still more beautiful. Never- 
theless, he continued to sigh in vain for mental tran- 
quillity; his sadness was augmented day by og 
and sleep fled from his eyelids. 

Then spake he in his heart, What is life tome? It 
can bring to me nothing better and more exalted 
than I have experienced from my youth upwards; 
and I know now that every thing under the sun is 
vanity, and my soul turns with aversion from all that 
I behold. Such were the melancholy and painful 
reflections of Baruck, which deeply afflicted his 
wife and his whole house. He was said to be tor- 
mented by an evil demon, and he even meditated 
self-murder, in order to rid himself of its harassing 
torments. 

- Then heard Baruck that, in the ae of Memphis, 
in the land of Mizraim, there lived a prophet, unto 
whom God had given exceeding wisdom, and who 
could give good counsel regarding all things. And 
Baruck therefore determined to prepare for his 
journey, in order to seek the aid of this prophet. 
Accordingly, he thus addressed the most faithful of 
his servants, whose name was Malchi: “ Make ready 
two camels, and load one of them with gold, silver, 

and precious stones, also with the rare and costly 
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spices of Arabia ;” and Malchi did as commanded by _ 
his master. Then Baruck blessed his wife and chil- 
dren, and he and his servant straightway departed. © 

They journeyed from thence across a chain of 
mountains, and through the wilderness towards Miz- 
raim. Thus they and their camels travelled a jour- 
ney of seven days, and again another journey of 
seven days, yet they reached not the land which they 
sought to attain, for the angel of the Lord had smit- 
ten them with blindness, so that they lost their way, 
and could discover nothing either to the right hand 
or the left. 

They and their beasts thirsted exceedingly, be- 
cause there was neither well nor fountain in the wil- 
derness, far and wide. Baruck and Malchi opened 
their mouths in order to collect the midnight dews 
wherewith to moisten their lips. Then sighed Ba- 
ruck and spake, “ Would I not now most willingly 
give all those treasures with which the camels are 
loaded; nay, even much greater, contained in my 
storehouses at Damascus, for a cup of water, such 
as flows in my garden out of fountains of marble 
and porphyry! All the choice wines in my cellars 
would I now exchange for a little well wherewith to 
refresh our parched tongues.” 

Thus sighed Baruck, and the day was exceeding 
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sultry, and the heat prevailed more and more, so 
that their souls were weary. They then slew one of 
the camels, but, alas! in it there was found almost no 
water, by which their thirst might be mitigated. 

At length Baruck opened his mouth to Malchi 
and said, “ Alas! my faithful servant and friend, have 
I led thee thither to perish for my sake in the wil- 
derness? Whilst at home, my dejection was the 
cause of grief to my numerous household, and now 
to thee, my devoted Malchi, I am as an angel of de- 
struction in the desert. And, nevertheless, thou 
sufferest as a lamb that openeth not its mouth before 
its executioner, and murmurest not against its de- 
stroyer. Ah! what do I bring but a curse upon thy 
fidelity! My excellent Malchi, how shall I ever re- 
ward thee ?” 

_ Thus spake . e Ba e, Barack, but Malchi answered and 
said to him, “ How should I not gladly follow my 
lord even unto death? Have I not, until the pre- 
sent day, eaten of thy bread, and drank of thy wine ? 
Have I rejoiced in my good days, and shall I now 
refuse those that are evil? Would that the Lord 
might deliver you from this sore calamity, and accept 


of my soul as the ransom! I am only a single man, 
but for thee, a wife and seven young children must 
mourn!” And, as Malchi had spoken these words, 
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his strength failed, his soul was weary, and he sunk 
down upon the earth. 

When this was heard by Baruck, he was utterly 
wounded and broken in spirit, and fell on his face 
and wept. In his lamentation he spoke thus: “O 
Lord, God of heaven and earth, destroy me, for I am 
not worthy of the mercy which thou hast hitherto 
shown tome. ‘The burden of my sins lies heavy on 
my soul, therefore destroy me, for such my deeds 
merit.” And after he had said these words, he be- 
came silent and wept much. 

Now, behold there came hither from afar a rust- 
ling noise out of the rock, like the murmur of a little 
well. Immediately did Baruck lift up his head and 
listen, also the camel raised his head, and bent his 
ear in the direction of the sound. Likewise the 
beast drew near to the rock. Then spake Baruck, 
“ Will the angel of the Lord indeed perform a mighty 
miracle, and smite the rock in the midst of the wil- 
derness, in order to deliver us from destruction ?” 

Thus he spake, and hastened whither the sound. 
led him, and, behold, low down at the foot of a rock 
there flowed a little well of clear and cool water, 
which streamed forth abundantly, and lovely was 
the appearance of it. Again did Baruck fall on his 
face and wept, as he exclaimed, “ O Lord God, now 
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I know in truth that thou art merciful, and of great 
goodness, and dost wonders, though I am unworthy 
of thy mercy.” Yet he himself drank not of the 
well, but hastily filled a cup with the water, and ran 
towards his servant Malchi, and straightway bathed 
his temples and moistened his lips, 

At length Malchi opened his eyes and looked to- 
wards his lord. But Baruck fell upon his neck and 
wept for joy, and cried out, “O Malchi, thou friend 
of my heart, and no longer my servant, have I at 
last found thee again! Behold, the angel of the Lord 
has discovered to usa well; therefore drink, and re- 
fresh thy soul, that thou mayst live, and that I also 
may live.” 

And after Malchi had drank, his soul was refresh- 
ed, and Baruck led him towards the well. They 
next took a portion of the food wherewith the camels 
were loaded, and seated themselves in the shade of 
the rock, where they were fanned by the cool breeze 
of the water. Amidst the refreshing coolness which 
blew around them, they ate and drank and were 
satisfied. They also supplied their beasts with water, 
and they reposed after their afflictions, and their 
souls were strengthened and comforted. They rested 
during the night, and on the following day, when 
the sun arose, thus spake Malchi to his lord: “ Be- 
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hold it is now sunrise, wilt thou that I fill the 
leathern bottles with water, so that, in the evening, 
we may continue our journey towards the land of 
Mizraim? We cannot surely be far from the resi- 
dence of the Prophet.” 

Then smiled Baruck, and, eligi: the hand of 
his faithful servant Malchi, spake to him the follow- 
ing words: “Not so, my brother Malchi; behold 
God has now bestowed upon me that wisdom which 
I sought for. Whence, therefore, my need of the 
Prophet in Mizraim? To-morrow we shall com-— 
mence our journey homewards.” 

Thereupon they filled their bottles with fresh 
water, and gave drink to their camels, They next 
blessed the well which had saved them from destruc- 
tion, and joyfully they went on their way towards the 
land of Aram. When Baruck arrived at Damascus, his 
wife 'Thirza sat before the gates of the house, under 
the shade of palm trees. She was surrounded by 
her seven young children, and thus, on unexpected- 
ly beholding her husband, and his servant Malchi, 
she was overwhelmed with sudden fear. But Baruck 
tenderly embraced his wife and children, and wept 
for joy. And Thirza lifted up her voice and said, 
© Blessed be the wise man of Mizraim, who has 
caused thee to return so soon, and blessed be Baruck, 
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my beloved. Thy countenance is now altogether 
changed, and thou smilest upon me as an angel of 
peace. Tell me by what name I am to call this man 
of God who has restored peace to thy soul?” 

He smiled, and related all that had befallen him- 
self and Malchi from beginning to end. “ Neither 
man nor prophet, but God himself, has instructed 
me,” said he. “In the wilderness have I learned 
humility, and from the well have I been made to 
discern the goodness and compassion of the All- 
merciful. In my servant I have truly found a man 
and a friend. And now I return to thee altogether 
changed, bearing in my heart that peace which is 
more precious than gold or silver, and which all my 
treasures failed to impart to their possessor.” 

Thus spake Baruck, and his future demeanour 
was full of kindness, and his actions were upright 
and sincere to the end of his days. _ His riches con- — 
ferred blessings throughout the whole land, and no 
poor man could there be found whom he aided not 
in his poverty. Those poor persons said, “ He is 
indeed well named Baruck, for he is a man blessed 
of the Lord, and from himself also flows many a 
blessing.” But Baruck told to every one, that he 
had been taught this by the spring of water that 
opened and flowed for him in the desert. 
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When a at passed away, Baruck, with his _ 
friend Malchi, accompanied by his wife and children, 
journeyed towards the well, and consecrated it, and 
built‘a habitation near it for the accommodation of pil- 
grims travelling in the wilderness. Baruck gave the 
name of “ Boor Refah” to that place, which signifieth 
the Well of Recovery; and it is so called at the pre- 
sent day. 


Now, my dear sister, I have at length brought my 
Decameron to a conclusion. I fear that I may 
have now fairly exhausted your patience, and, pro- 
bably, were I to hint at multiplying these evening en- 
tertainments by ten, like the hundred tales of Boc- 
caccio, you would think that in escaping one dis- 
temper I had caught another, which, if not fatal to 
myselfthreatened to become a serious and distressing 
visitation upon my friends. And so, with many 
thanks for the indulgence which you have shown in 
submitting to the perusal of the manuscripts which 
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I have already inflicted on you, and with kind re- 

gards to all at home, | 

I ever vesiiaisi, 


Your most affectionate Brother, “3 


Arruur SrincLar. 


FINIS. 
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